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PREFACE 


Mrs. Fenton’s Journal deals with no stirring events, nor — 
except for one fleeting glimpse of Sir Henry Havelock, then 
an obscure subaltern — with any great historic figure. It is 
now given to the world in the belief that it is a not unsuccess- 
ful attempt to satisfy her friend’s demand for ‘a familiar 
picture of the everyday occurrences, manners and habits of 
life of persons undistinguished either by wealth or fame,’ 
and that such a picture, after the lapse of more than seventy 
years, itself becomes in some sort historical, while the rapid 
changes and vicissitudes of the writer’s own career add a more 
intimately human and individual element of interest. 

It has been found desirable to abridge the Journal con- 
siderably, and incidentally to mend the grammar of a few 
hastily written sentences, but changes in this respect have 
intentionally been made, as sparingly as possible. Mrs. 
Fenton’s spelling has l^^OTOdernised, though one parts 
^Sregreti^ly with such Ifwds as ‘tygres’ and ‘ atalevents ’ ; 
fii words has, as a rule, been preserved. Most 

quotations have obviously been written rapidly and 
I from memory. They are left as written. In order to com- 
plete Mrs. Felton’s portrait, one or two specimens have been 
retained out of a considerable number of verses. ‘ It was 
atalevents a very harmless aftusement,’ she characteristically 
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observes, ‘though not a very profitable one — at least so I 
have tried to convince myself when half ashamed of the 
propensity/ 

In other respects the Journal tells its own story so fully as 
to call for no explanations or comments, but the following 
particulars as to the family of the writer may be of interest. 

Mrs. Fenton was the daughter of the Eev. John Eussel 
Knox, Eector of Lifford, and afterwards of Innismagrath, Co. 
Leitrim. The family of Knox had long been settled on the 
North of Ireland, and were descended from Alexander Knox, 
Bishop of Eaphoe from 1610 to 1633, who was a man of 
considerable mark in his time. A later ancestor was Provost 
Marshal of the garrison in the great siege of Derry in 1689. 

Her aunt, Letitia Knox, sister of the Eev. John Eussel 
Knox, became the wife of Lieutenant Alexander Lawrence, 
and the ‘ cousin George Lawrence * of the Journal ^ was their 
son, and the elder brother of Henry ^ and John Lawrence.^ 

Eeaders of Sir Herbert Edwarde's life of Sir Henry 
Lawrence will be familiar with the names of Letitia's sister 
‘ Aunt Angel,’ and of her brother the Eev. James Knox, Master 
of Foyle College, where the three Lawrence brothers were 
educated. 


The Journnl ceases abruptly, and was never resumed in 
the same form; but the ‘book* remained in Mrs. Fenton*8 

* Lieutenant General Sir George St. Patrick Lawrence, K.C.S.I., C.B., 
Author of Reminiacencts of Forty-three Years in India. 

* Brigadier-General Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrenc^ K.C.B. , who 
fell in the defence of Lucknow in the great Indian Mutiny. ^ 

3 John Laird Mair, first Lord Lawrence, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., Viceroy of 
India. 
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possession, and contains a short entry describing the burn- 
ing of the house at Fenton Forest in 1848: it is addressed 
to 'you, my beloved children,* and is marked by the same 
blending of 'Sense and Sensibility* as the rest of the Journal. 
Mrs. Fenton kept a later journal in another book till within 
a few y^rs of her death, but it is not in possession of her 
daughter, Mrs. M‘Culloch, to whom the present Journal 
belongs, and seems to have disappeared. Her plans for a 
family reunion were only partially fulfilled: the Gibsons 
came to Van Diemen*s Land in 1832, but James Knox was 
lost at sea with his wife and child when on his way thither 
from India on sick leave. Mrs. Gibson subsequently returned 
to England, and died quite recently in her 100th year. Mrs. 
Fenton lived on at Fenton Forest till her death in 1875; 
Captain Fenton died a few years earlier. He was a prominent 
figure in Tasmanian society, and for some time Speaker 
of the Legislative Assembly of the Colony. 

In his Australia Anthony Trollope tells 

someatoies ti the lives and fates of escaped convicts, and 
amc^st others of one Markham, who made a retreat for 
hims^iP in the bush, whe]:e %e grew a little wheat, and 
reared some shi^p, coming down occasionally, and stealing 
such articles as were essential to him. ‘For seven years the 
^man lived on in this way, all alone, undiscovered, sufficing 
in all things to himself — except in regard to those occasional 
thefts from hj^ nearest neighbour. Then the solitude became 
too much for him, and he crept down to a neighbour’s 
house — the squatter from whom ^he had been accustomed 
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to steal — and finding the mistress of the family, he gave him- 
self up to her, in order that the law might do as it would 
with him. The squatter, who had been the man’s prey, was 
an Irish gentleman with a tender heart, who felt thankful 
to the man for not having murdered his wife and family. 
Having position and influence, he interfered on the man's 
behalf, and the law was lenient and the man was pardoned. 
The story was told me by the lady to whom Markham had 
surrendered himself, wild, with long locks, clothed in a 
sheepskin, tired out with absolute independence. Now he 
is a prosperous grower of apples.' 

The tender hearted Irishman of this story was Captain 
Fenton : one would like to have heard it told by his wife. 

HENRY WALDEMAR LAWRENCE. 


March. 1901 . 



PART I : INDIA 


I 

July i^th, 1826 — January 3RD, 1827 

Chinsiirah , * 7 th January 1827 . 

My dear and kind Friend, — Shortly after my arrival in Cal- 
;utta I sat down to write in reply to that letter which reached 
me on board the Cornvxtll ; it seemed my last link with 
country, home, and all the heart’s affections, and many a time 
ind oft was it read : in truth, I think I could have repeated it 
v’erbatim from the fact of having placed it in my dressing-box, 
;o which instinctively my hand reached on every day I was 
xble to sit up to have my hair combed. After duly announcing 
tny arrival, I had proceeded to 'give you all the good reasons 
which prevented my compliance with the request contained in 
diat letter — at least they orro very sincere — as it seemed quite 
ibsurd to suppose tliat where men of genius and learning had 
written on the subject, anything I could say should be wortli 
reading ; even to enter on a path wliere so many formidable 
competitors liad gone before seemed too nearly allied to vanity. 
All this I clearly expressed, and doubted not that the truth 
cf the statement would be as visible to yourself as to me. 
Once more i read your letter, and made a full stop at that 
passage where \ou say, ‘No history of India, however wise 
p.nd authentic* ever conveyed t^me what I wished to know — 
fti familiar pi<^ire of the everyday Occurrences, manners, and 
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habits of life of persons undistinguished either by wealth or 
fame. I care not whether Earn Eow was poisoned or strangled, 
but should like to be able to realise to my own mind the actual 
situation and pursuits of my many friends there, and above 
all, whatever may more particularly concern yourself.’ 

I perceived that what you wished for was within the sphere 
of my humble abilities, as it was to be no more than a longer 
letter, without form or plan ; only an occasional detail of any- 
thing novel to one who never had been, and never might be, 
in India. And I recollected how often I had wished for the 
same and wished in vain, as the letters of those most dear and 
most capable of affording the desired information were chielly 
engrossed by family affairs and anxious references to home. 
When I added to this consideration the remembrance that 
through all the past years of intimacy you had conferred 
and / had receiced kindness and obligation, I felt it would be 
worse than ungracious to neglect the first opportunity which 
the changes of life had given to afford you this slight gratifica- 
tion, and even should I fail in my fird object I shall at least 
prove, that though I might want the power, I retained the 
will to amuse you; nor shall I consider it a task thus to 
devote an hour occasionally, for it preserves our companion- 
ship unbroken. . . . 

My last letter to you was written on the 14th of July; the 
two days that succeeded were days of more fatigue and positive 
exertion than I had perhaps ever known before, because 
Campbell was so engaged by the accounts and final arrange- 
ments of the detachments he went in command of, he had no 
time to watch over me, as he was wont, that I might not do 
more than he is pleased to consider good for i^ie, and I truly 
rejoiced when I sat back in ^he carriage which drove us to 
Northfleet, and felt I had only to embark. cXhe previous 
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night neither of us could sleep, though for some time we each 
forbore to speak, unwilling to disturb the other. At last, per- 
ceiving that the same feelings were operating on the minds of 
both, we found it consolatory to impart them. ... It is at 
such moments of strong excitement that conformity in senti- 
ment aijjd opinion is a supreme blessing, and though I wept 
through many of those hours I ought to have slept, the soul- 
deep tenderness of Niel seemed a counterbalance to all that 
had passed or might hereafter come, or in the sweet verse of 
my namesake — 

* That come what will while life’s glad pulses roll, 

Indissolubly thus should soul be knit to soul.’ 

On arriving at Northfleet I was so completely exhausted 
that I gladly arranged to sleep there and defer my embarkation 
until next morning. Kiel, however, was obliged to go on 
board, and I entered the worst inn perhaps in England. It 
was Saturday evening, and a number of workmen had met 
to smoke and drink ale. How much I was struck by the 
difference between this class here and in my own contemned 
and unhappy country. There every soul would have risen on 
the entrance of a lady ; here, they only gave half-savage laughs, 
and puffed their vile pipes in my face as I went througli the 
room. I felt quite nervous from many causes, and sat 
anxiously ’waiting Niels return from the Cormcall, which 
floated gaily on the ocean before us. He came at length, 
delighted with the accommodation reserved for me, and the 
courteous manners of the captain, to whom he had promised 
I should go on board after church next day ; a large party 
were to dine^ But Sunday morning found me so ill, that I, 
with much regret, was obliggjd to let Campbell go alone to 
church. It^as a disappointment .at that hour to be unable 
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to unite in prayers for ourselves and all we loved. Captain 
Campbell (my old Derry acquaintance) of the 47th accom- 
panied him, and on their return, though so weak that I had 
to hold the table for support, I was ready to go on board. 
After Niel carried me into the boat and the fresh air blew 
strong on my face, I revived. In about ten minute^ I was 
on board the ship, where Captain Younghusband’s reception 
justified NieFs previous opinion. He seemed a remarkably 
well-bred old gentleman, with something of that grace and 
cordiality which sometimes marks the higher grade of naval 
officers. His countenance, too, seemed unaccountably familiar, 
and he introduced me most gallantly as the only lady he was 
so fortunate as to receive, to the others. His sister and her 
husband, a Mr. Pittar, were on board, in escort of a younger 
brother of Mr. P.’s, who was going to join an eminent house of 
business in Calcutta. 

The rest of the party were military. A Captain White 
came on board with his son, a boy just gazetted into the 
13th, and after a little conversation between Campbell and 
the father, they discovered that an elder brother had resided 
with and died in the house of Kiel’s brother in Ceylon. 
The poor father seemed much affected, and entreated us to 
counsel the lad on board, whom Kiel faithfully promised to 
attend to. 

There were two other military men of whom 1 knew a little 
and liked much, Mr. Sandes of the 47th, and Maxwell of the 
14th, a nephew of the Lord Belmore of travelling memory *, 
and in truth he was an elegant, aristocratic looking lad, for I 
believe he had seen no more than nineteen summers. 

During the time of dinner I could not helf) looking at 
Mrs. Pittar with ?/iore than poli^ attention, to discover where 
I had seen her before, and, as the misty veil of ^lemory and 
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time floated off* I found it was her likeness to Major Young- 
husband, who had formerly been on General Hart's staff, that 
perplexed me. I could not forbear asking the Captain if they 
were connected ; he replied, They were brothers, and this little 
circumstance became subject of converse for many a vacant 
hour; and I thought of the days when it was my favourite 
pastime?, while the Major was engaged in the newspaper, to 
fasten the ribbon which it was the taste of the times to attach 
to the hair as a queue, to the back of the chair, and sit 
patiently under the table to await the exhibition of his wrath 
at being thus entangled. 

Two sons of the Captain, elegant young men, were to 
accompany us to Dover. Captain Campbell and Lintott of 
the 13th were of that party, and I lay down for the first time 
on my sea-couch, almost wondering how agreeably the day 
had passed. On the morning of Monday we got under weigh ; 
all was bustle, and while Niel was engaged with the soldiers, 
Campbell and Lintott busied themselves in arranging my 
cabin. Niel had taken so much trouble to collect every 
accommodation for me, that it very soon looked as neat as a 
drawing-room. My books, my writing-box, my work-table 
were all assigned to their fitting positions, and I received 
many congratulations on the air of comfort and spacious 
dimensions of my cabin, which Campbell faithfully promised 
to report to my sister on his return to Ireland, that she might 
at least know I was well taken care of. 

1 will spare you a detail of the voyage after the parting 
adieux were made ; indeed there is little to relate beyond the 
oft-told tale of sickness and suffering, of being daily more 
exhausted, alid the weakness , of my body being extended to 
my mind. I often wept through the long, dreadful night after 
home and relatives, that I iTelieved myself divided from fur 
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ever, as I did not think it possible that nature once so much 
enfeebled could renovate. My efforts to resist (for indeed I 
did strive) only reduced my strength, and those who spoke of 
comfort seemed to mock me, or were unable to comprehend 
my real misery. How unreasonable does suffering often make 
us, for there was every possible care, sympathy, and attention 
lavished on me by the whole party ; being the only lady on 
board, the aid of every one was at my service, and Mr, Rhodes, 
the surgeon, almost lived in our cabin. 

But all would not do; I was nearly wasted to a shadow, 
and I need scarcely add, the progress of this voyage seemed 
eternity itself, for even those who were free from suffering 
felt it an ordeal; the calmest tempers, to say the least, become 
restless, and the irritable torment themselves and others. 
Nor is it surprising, for certainly nature never designed man 
to be a dweller on the mighty waters ; after a short time the 
interminable sea becomes alike weariness to the eye and 
imagination. 

I cannot think without wonder on the change a few weeks 
has produced ; so completely was I subdued, I fancied that 
every avenue to pleasure was closed for ever, while nov) let 
me thankfully acknowledge I never enjoyed more perfect 
health and energy. 

The changes of temperature when felt for the first time are 
somewhat extraordinary. I had never thought on the matter, 
and was quite unprepared for the cold of the higli southern 
latitudes, and also unprovided with suitable clothing; even 
sleeping with a fur tippet on I shivered with cold ; and the 
same circumstance which makes the round-house so pleasant 
in warm weather, produces a contrary effect wlnfre wind and 
sleet are driving you about. The worst consequence of this 
was, that during one of the nights when I liad fancied it 
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pleasanter to sleep on the deck than in my cot or on my 
couch, the rain penetrated through the cuddy under the doors 
of my cabin and in the morning I found we had all night lain 
in blankets wetted with fresh water ; the consequence of this 
was, Niel was laid up with inflammation of the lungs, and I 
was then taught that there are trials more severe than bodily 
pain. The illness of one you are deeply interested in is at all 
times afflicting, but how much more so in a situation pre- 
cluding all the comforts and alleviations required by an invalid. 

I have thought, if I could but stand by his cot to afford him 
the aid he required, I should be happy; I have arisen, and in 
the effort to reach liim been whirled from one side of the 
cabin against the other. Yet at this time I was more free 
from sickness myself. On the night he was first seriously ill, I 
was able to stand and hold the basin for his being bled, which 
if any one had told me wlien I went to bed, I should have 
affirmed it an impossibility. I have sat up whole nights in 
my couch, watcliing his breathing and fearing to sleep lest he 
might omit taldiig his medicine. 

However, it pleased God to restore him after we regained a 
warmer latitude — enough of sm sick/ivss and sea sorrows ! Let 
me pass the interval until the 17th of Xovember, when we saw 
a bunch of bamboo floating on the current of the stream per- 
ceptible in the ocean, and after reaching the sandheads passed 
some unpleasant days looking out for the pilot, by whom we 
received the first intelligence of the termination of the Ihirman 
War. This removed from my mind a heavy load of care, which 
had become more insupportable as the time drew near when 
the event must be decided. Impatient as I was to get on 
shore, I waited the arrival of the pilot with breathless dread, 
being prepared to hear the troops must proceed to Kangoon. 
Judge you then of the unspoaTvabh* delight with which I heard 
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of Pmct and of the regiment being on the way to a healthy 
station. 

My only solicitude then was to know of my dearest brothers, 
how and where they were, and soon another cause of thankful- 
ness was afforded me in finding they were well, and had been 
defended and spared among all the ravages of sword and 
pestilence. Everything I wished had been granted me, and 
infinitely more than I had dared to hope, so I believe no 
stranger ever landed on these Eastern shores with more 
happiness than I then felt, and dill experience — though I try 
to keep in mind that the cup of which all must drink is filled 
with mingled ingredients and none ever tasted thereof without 
alloy. But, I pray that when my Heavenly Father sees it 
fitting to dry up some of these my present sources of comfort. 
His mercy may accompany the dispensation and strengthen 
my reliance on Him, wlio knows my weakness, and will not 
afflict me beyond what I am able to support. 

With what eager interests you watch the first objects which 
denote your arrival on a new .soil, from the moment you see 
the Island of Sagur like a small cloud on the horizon ! then 
you perceive it thick with mighty forests, you distinguish 
separate trees, and their luxuriant foliage is so refreshing to 
your eyes. Presently you are surrounded with bamboo boats 
filled with natives, presenting fish or fruit all equally strange. 
My gratification was quite childish ; I sat hour after hour in 
the stern window, with a beautiful child belonging to a soldier, 
of whom we had made quite a plaything, and my delight was 
not less than his in watching the dandies cooking their curry ! 
The Dak {i.e. post) boat soon came alongside. The postmaster 
at Kedgeree had perceived a lady on deck and^politely sent 
her a basket of oranges, pummeloes, and bananas, none of wliicli 
was I suffered to taste by the' assiduity of the Doctor and 
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Niel. I tried to console myself by eating a whole loaf of 
delicious bread, for I experienced a degree of hunger beyond 
all reason. Some cows were brought on board for the crew 
and troops, which appeared not much larger than English 
calves. I suppose it was the revolution in my appetite which 
made everything placed before me seem superexcellent, and 
astonished the party at breakfast. 

As I sat writing to J ames I heard a boat strike alongside, 
and in a moment saw Niel exchanging a most vehement 
welcome with a fine-looking military man, whom he intro- 
duced to me as his cousin Allen Steuart, who after many 
greetings announced himself come for the purpose of taking 
me on shore to the house of his niece ; they had seen our 
arrival in the paper, and he instantly set off to take me out of 
the confusion of disembarking. I knew him and his niece by 
name and character, but had never met either, and did not 
much relish the idea of being sent adrift among strangers, or 
under any circumstances divided from Niel, but both were 
urgent and Niel almost positive that I should go. The turn 
of the tide was favourable, and almost before I knew where I 
was they collected some dressing things for my use, and with 
a basket of cold fowl and ham, I was seated on my mattress in 
the beauliah looking back on Niel and my former companions. 

I found Captain Steuart a very Highlander in everything, 
and determined to render me comfortable and at ease. We 
soon became familiar on the subjects of home and clanship. 
When the sun declined we found a seat on the top of the 
boat agreeable, and the novelty of the scene soon occupied 
all my attention. The distance between Diamond Harbour 
and Calcutta Is about seventy miles ; country boats run up in 
two tides ; calculating all delays, generally twenty-four hours 
is enough. These simple structures, formed of bamboo and 
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sewed with cocoa-nut, have the advantage in point of light- 
ness over those of more elegant appearance termed beauliahs. 
These latter are painted green, looking like a hut in a boat, 
the sides formed of Venetians. 

Though the banks of the river are quite flat the luxuriant 
vegetation and the variety of tropical productions all interest 
the eye of a European, and certainly, in point of picturesque 
effect, the groups of bamboo huts are unrivalled; they are 
invariably shaded by trees of the most majestic growth, and 
interspersed with the slender stems of the cocoa, whose lofty 
and feathery boughs, or rather leaves, wave with the slightest 
impulse when all others are motionless. But it would be 
endless to enumerate all those features which constitute the 
beauty and the novelty of an Indian landscape. I was never 
weary of admiring the bamboo, it grows in clumps like the 
willow ; the long and flexible branches stretch in a thousand 
fantastic shapes around the cottages, which are also built or 
woven of their boughs, for many of them are no more than 
basket work. In strong contrast with this delicate tree, and 
generally close in its vicinity, grows the plantain ; the long, 
silky leaves, of a beautiful pale green, provide the natives with 
an excellent substitute for paper or napkins ; they put up all 
small things in them, and it is a comfort to reflect they are 
perfectly pure and clean ; I have seen them two yards long. 
The fruit grows in clusters of pods, somewhat like a bean, of 
beautiful yellov/ or red ; it oats like a mealy pear with less 
flavour. The leaves possess anotlier recommendation in being 
the best remedy I know for the grievous visitation of mostiuito 
bites, which if unguardedly inflamed become incredibly trouble- 
some and often dangerous. After binding one fcn my foot for 
the night, I found the swelling so much abated that I could 
walk next day. 
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The object which attracts yon next may be a mosque or a 
pagoda, surrounded by mangoes or built under a majestic 
banyan tree, whose self- creating branches droop around into 
such beautiful arches. Then some rows of tamarind, the leaves 
much like the mountain ash ; the fruit grows in pods, which 
when ripe are of a mahogany brown ; they make a nice syrup. 
If it is the season for pummelo or citron, they seem of such a 
beautiful bright yellow you think of fables of golden apples 
and many other fanciful ideas. You can hardly believe their 
size; at first I waited to see them fall. Then there is the 
papaw, resembling long melons, growing below the leaves 
round the stem of the tree. 

But I must not keep you too long among the woods, 
especially as we arc now sailing on the river and night making 
rapid advances. Twilight there is none, but the air was so 
balmy and warm we continued to sit on the top of the boat 
beneath the blue and starry skies. Allen Steiiart had a 
country boat for his own accommodation during the night, and 
after doing all he could to arrange my mattress and make me 
comfortable we separated, hoping to be near the city of palaces 
by the morning. I lay down, first rolling a gauze handker- 
chief round my head to keep off the mosquitoes. 1 tried to 
sleep, but no ! the motion of the boat, the jargon of the 
dandies, the wild, dire cries of the jackals on the banks all 
forbid it. Finding I could not sleep, I rose and opened the 
Venetian blinds, as the clearness of the air permitted me to 
distinguish tlie trees, mosques, and liuts we sailed by. At 
last some change of tide or wind obliged us to stop, and 
Captain Steuart’s boat came alongside to know how I felt. 
He had been 'striving to keep his boat from outstripping 
mine, supposing I was enough of a lady to be afraid of being 
alone. 
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I was glad when morning rose and gave me a clearer view 
of the surrounding scenery, as we were now before some large 
houses. In this climate, where all the productions of nature 
seem to flourisli in lavish and enduring fertility, the rapid 
decay which attends each work of man is striking and some- 
what melanclioly. The style of building is light and generally 
elegant, the houses are surrounded by verandahs supported by 
pillars which give a graceful and elegant character to the 
whole fabric. The rains have such a destructive inlluence on 
everything that I am told each house requires an entire repair 
every three years, exhibiting in that time a more ruinous 
aspect than one in England neglected for centuries will do. 
The Venetian windows rot and fall out, the white or yellow 
walls become blackened and seem like houses destroyed by 
fire — the resting-place for birds and beasts of prey. The 
fearful familiarity of the former almost startles you ; it would 
be difficult to fancy anything so ferocious as the vulture, 
especially if you see them first as I did, in the act of con- 
tending for and tearing their prey. Kites, crows, and hawkj^ 
fly actually in clouds around you. 

The adjutant stands from three to four feet high, something 
like a huge crane in colour and shape, the neck bare of feathers, 
the beak of a whitish hue and at least a quarter of a yard in 
length, embellished with a bag or pocket for bones, fish or 
anything they can find. A medical man on whose veracity I 
rely, told me lie had been brought to attend a little girl wli«i 
had been carried to the top of a house by one of these 
feathered monsters. 

Do you recollect in that entertaining book, Sayings (nvl 
DoingSy the tale in which an eccentric Indiaii sends to the 
care of his elegant and rather simple niece two adjutants and 
a snake, and the well-bred despair of poor Mary who, instcail 
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of what she was prepared to receive, two dashing officers, 
encountered the monsters she expected must devour her 
children ? I am of opinion this production will outlive most 
that have been published for the last ten years, particularly 
the second series, containing the inimitable story of Passion 
and Principle. How often in the North-West gales off the 
the Cape I thought of the sufferings of Fanny ; I hope you 
may never know how faithfully the description is given. 

As soon as my companion perceived I was dressed, he came 
to my boat and we resumed our seat on the top. Oh ! how 
beautiful is the Indian sunrise — but more of this hereafter. 
As morning waned into day we both began to feel that 
breakfast would be an agreeable variation of our pursuits, of 
which there was but little prospect as we were yet ten or 
fifteen miles from Calcutta. So it was proposed by Captain 
Steuart that we should stop at the house of a lady with whom 
he was acquainted. 

In about an hour after, a sudden reach of the river disclosed 
the City of Palaces. But much, very much, is lost of its effect 
by lying so low ; tlie distant view, too, from the river is so 
mingled witli tlie shipping that it is not very satisfactory. 
We were now before the ghaut at the residence of Mrs. 
Cleland, to whom Allen Steuart went on to announce iny 
arrival, and returned with a very kind and pressing invitation. 
I felt a curious sensation on treading for the first time on the 
ground, as we walked through the compound where the lady 
of the mansion waited, who was indeed most prepossessing in 
appearance, but almost painfully delicate to look on, so fair, 
almost wan in c^oniplexiou, which the contrast of being dressed 
in mourning increased. She offered mo a bath and all the 
luxuries of her elegant mansion jnd, after we had breakfasted, 
insisted on my spending the rest of the day with her, arranging 
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that Captain Steuart should go on and bring his niece next 
morning at eight to breakfast and spend the morning. All 
this was concluded, and I saw my first acquaintance depart, and 
had to commence another with the two ladies with whom I 
was so abruptly domesticated. The second person was a 

Miss who did not seem to me an attractive specimen 

of Indian young ladies, and you may guess my astonishment 
to see her deliberately sit down after breakfast to smoke a 
cheroot. As nature had not been very liberal of attraction I 
really thought she might have spared herself the effort of being 
more disagreeable. However, this was lizr concern, not mine, 
and shortly after my kind and gentle hostess advised me to 
undress and go to bed, as I must feel the effects of the journey, 
to which I willingly assented. 

I think one of the first impressions on the mind of an 
English stranger is the utter want of comfort exhibited in an 
Indian sleeping apartment. Your idea of a bedroom — and it 
was ifnim also — is tliat of a retirement, a sanctuary where 
none can or will intrude ! and liow various are the situations 
in this life of many trials, when to shut the door and say, * I 
am alone ' is all the sick heart wants and all the solace it can 
receive. From long indulgence this feeling became second 
nature to me. I believe I often carried it too far and felt 
uncomfortable, when either chance or necessity obliged me to 
dress or undress in the room with any other-even when ill 
I disliked an i^ttendant. 

I can hardly tell you my perplexity when Mrs. C. brought 
me into a spacious room and wished me good repose. ' Ye 
Powers ! ' thought I, ' who could sleep in a rpom where four 
doors and four windows all stand open ? ' My next determina- 
tion was ‘ they shall be shuj,* and I began to go round the 
room with this resolve, but found my labour in vain, as all 
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were unblessed with either lock or bolt, indicating too plainly 
that Indian doors were not supposed to shut. So not 
Richmond but the open doors ‘ did murder sleep.' 

/^My bed stood in the middle of the floor without curtains, 
with pillows as hard as the table and about the size of a pin- 
cushion. There was only one chair in the room, and I looked 
in vain for some place to put my clothes, or a basin of water 
to wash. Observe, I had declined the service of Mrs. C.'s 
ayah, who with her attendant of lower caste is always sup- 
posed to stand at your side to put on and take offjom clothes — 
a ceremony which nothing could ever induce me to comply 
with. (.1 could not endure their hands about me; the oil 
which forms a part of their toilet, the pawn they eat, renders 
them so offensive that I could not bear them in my room ; 
they are so insatiably curious ; they try to make it appear 
they are indispensable to your comfort, and fall on a thousand 
contrivances to keep always in your way and a perpetual 
watch on all you do. They attend you with the most dis- 
gusting servility if they have any end to attain, then perhaps 
decamp with whatever they can strip you of. They never 
work, and if you were in the utmost perplexity or want of a 
needlewoman, can render you no assistance.) You need not 
wonder I have lost all good will for them, and much prefer 
the attendance of a bearer, who answers equally well to fetch 
or carry anything you want, and can be sent off when you are 
done with him. 

However, to every lady I have met, but myself, these 
women are necessary. I am satisfied it is in many cases 
from ostentat^n, for I see those depend most on them whose 
early life was spent in menial offices at liome, and whom 
nature never designed for anything higher. One of these 
said in my hearing the other , day, ‘ she could not put on hei 
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own stocking/ I had good reason to know she seldom had 
any to wear before she was sent to India. 

This is a long digression but must have been told to 
explain why I felt so comfortless in my apartment. I looked 
into the next room where an ayah lay on the floor, on which 
was strewn many articles of a lady’s dress; she seemed so 
like a dog keeping watch on them. There stood many articles 
of which I should have felt the comfort, but did not like to 
intrude. Nor did I then understand that close by was a 
bathing-room which would have added so much to my satis- 
faction. \ When I did lie down I forgot the necessity of 
having the mosquito curtains arranged — the vile insects 
settled upon me; the adjutant flew down on the verandah 
off the trees, the crows perched on the windows/— and at last 
I rose in despair, giving up the point as hopeless, though so 
much exhausted by the preceding night’s fatigue. 

Everything seemed still within and about the house. The 
stillness of the noonday in India I often after found more 
dreary than night. The birds flew, the boats sailed languidly 
by the gh^iut. Mrs. Cleland had said slic hoped T should be 
sufiSciently refreshed to join them at tifiin. It was now 
twelve, and I felt that sort of mental mifmion and weari- 
ness which put thinking at defiance; so, peeping into the 
next apartment to be sure it was unoccupied, I made a hasty 
seizure of a book off the couch and a small punkah which 
instinct taught me was to aid me in defence of the mosquitoes. 
About the appointed hour I made my second appearance, 

found Mrs. C. at work and Miss extended op a couch, 

busied in the contents of a large box which tv^o half-naked 
creatures brought in between them, containing lace, ribbons, 
muslin, and all sorts of European manufacture, which only is 
considered stylish here. A few moments taught me two 
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things — first, that these itinerant merchants were termed 
‘ Box-Wallers ’ and that the survey of their merchandise 
constitutes an important part of the daily employ of half 
the ladies in India. The mode of treatment to these poor 
wretches first astonished then amused me. [^The box-waller 
was informed by both ladies that he was a thief, to which he 
assented with profound salaams, observing that ‘whatever 
Mem Sahib said was right.’ He was then asked ‘what 
brought him, as they did not want him,’ though the bearer 
had been told to send him up. He was next told to go away, 
and then to show his things, which all the time he had been 
quietly preparing to do. The first article, a piece of chintz 

he handed Miss , she dismissed by throwing at his head, 

to my unequivocal horror. Another and another and another 
shared the same fate, until a petticoat of scarlet and blue 
was chosen for the ayah. Then came the tug »of-war, about 
the price, for fair ladies consider it highly meritorious to 
redifS? their demands to the lowest possible. They seemed 
to me so very poor, wretched and abject, I do believe if I 
had possessed any money I should have given it to them. 
After this divertisement was over we went downstairs to 
tiffin spread in the hall, which is no other than a small 
dinner, excepting that the dishes are placed on the table 
without a cloth, which at first has an unpleasant appearance^ 
On returning to the drawing-room I was very closely 
questioned as to the last English fashions, length of waists, 
and shape of sleeves and shoes. I was not then aware of 
the importance of possessing a stock of dresses fresh from 
the Eegent Stjjeet mint. ^After a short interval I found the 
custom was for all to retire after tiffin until the evening ride 
or drive, which is never before^ four — here was another two 
hours to be disposed of.f So again I undressed, first possessing 

B 
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myself of another book, of which I soon tired, and began to 
wonder and to wish for Niel’s appearance, but this I knew 
could not be until he had delivered up his charge of the 
men. As I lay in bed I could see the lengthening shadows 
fall on the river, and soon experienced the delightful and 
refreshing influence of evening. I was hardly dressed before 
Mrs. Cleland came to invite me to drive out if such was my 
choice, or if a walk to the river find seat by its bank might 
be equally agreeable, until Mr. O.’s return from Calcutta 
about seven. I preferred the walk, and strolled along the 
compound, where every shrub and flower was an object of 
interest. The bearers, who seem to know all your intentions 
and wishes intuitively, were waiting with chairs to place 
wherever we might approve, and thus we sat until the arrival 
of Mr. Cleland. ( Introduction, then news of the day, brought 
eight o’clock and dinner, and though this was a family party, 
the number of attendants and variety of dishes made it seem 
a formal and ceremonious proceeding, wliicli, though it lasted 
very, very long, at last terminated in cheroot-smoking by all 
present but myself. After the appearance of servants and tea 
in the drawing-room, the languor of all the company expressed 
that the next best thing was going to bed ; something was said 
about early rising, and we all departed.^ I was beginning to 
sleep very comfortably towards the middle of the night, as it 
seemed, when I heard an universal stir through the house. 
I heard voices and talk of horses, hats, whips, coffee ; I sat 
up, wondering what it could mean. Presently I was accosted 
by a voice at the door inquiring if T would ride or drive. 
I signified my apology, but wondered not ^he less what 
driving in the middle of the night could mean— however it 
was then near four o’clock, bu^ utterly dark. 

Then the rest of the party had the advantage of me in the 
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time of rising, as they all returned to bed again. I was 
dressed and roaming about the vacant rooms and verandahs 
until the hour of eight brought Captain Steuart and Mrs. Allan. 
She was a very fine-looking young woman of nineteen, without 
much Scotch accent, altogether prepossessing and attractive. 
She expressed much cordiality, and spoke of Niel, his mother, 
and sisters with affection. She seemed so light-hearted and 
ingenuous, I thought with regret, ‘ how time must come with 
all its blights.’ 

The style here is, if persons live at a distance and wish to 
visit, they go to breakfast and remain until the hour for the 
evening drive. This is a system I much like ; it disposes of 
ceremony at once; and this day passed much as the former 
had, and about five o’clock I prepared to accompany Mrs. Allan 
to the residence of 13allygunge, two miles beyond Calcutta in 
the opposite direction, witli many kind adieux from Mrs. C., 
and promises soon to renew my visit and introduce my 
husband. 

As we drove out of the compound, the evening sun was 
falling in such splendour on the spire s of Bishop’s C ollege, 
which stood on the other side of the river. It forms a 
beautiful addition to the scenery at this point of the river, 
and in itself is an interesting object, the style Gothic, and 
shaded by fine cedar and palmira trees ; a pretty church has 
just been finished. An impervious forest forms the back- 
ground of the picture. It has been built with the view of 
promoting Christian knowledge in India, in converting the 
Hindoos; and you know I am rather hard of conviction on 
this head, but ^0 offer any opinion at present on the expediency 
of the measure would be very premature; nothing has been 
effected at present, they are onl;j edumtintj teachers I am told, 
and the progress is slow ; besides I can gather that the super- 
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intendent is not very popular, or considered likely to give 
good graces to the attempt. We had also a distant view of 
the Botan ic Gard en which adjoins the College \ I long to pay 
it a visit. "I'lie l^t I saw was in Glasgow, where I particularly 
marked a plantain tree, how feeble in comparison of those 
I see around me now. 

^Our driv e to Ca lcutta for about six miles was interesting 
by the number and variety of beautiful houses belonging to 
the wealthy inhabitants of Calcutta, whose employments, civil 
or military, in the city, render a country-house an agreeable 
variety. You would suppose Aladdin’s lamp was in circula- 
tion here/ . . . 

But the advance of twilight concluded my observations until 
we reached our resting-place, where Mr. Allan was waiting 
our arrival, from whom I experienced a very kind reception. 
He seemed a well-informed and intelligent person. There ap- 
peared a large party for dinner, as I then imagined ; but it was 
nothing more than the usual mode of life, and soon I thought 
it a thing of course too, yet could not help looking joyfully to 
the time when I should possess a more private lesidence. 

A few days more brought Niel, and then I was completely 
happy, as he enjoyed perfect health and a degree of spirits 
and excitement I had never before known him to possess. 
He was ordered to join the depot at Chinsurah until arrange- 
ments were made for sending the detachments on ; but, after 
disposing of them there, the Commandant very kindly dispensed 
with his personal attendance, that lie might return to me at 
Calcutta and make preparation for our voyage i^p the river. 

Time flew rapidly; you can do very little in one day in 
India, for this cause that y^u can hardly do anything for 
yourself and whatever you must perform through the medium 
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of a native is both loss of time and wreck of patience. A 
number of the 13th were in Calcutta, and we had constant 
visiting. As Niel had been anything but a ladies’ man, there 
was some curiosity to see the one who captivated him. Among 
others, I saw my old friend Macpherson, who is a sad wreck 
of himseli^ but kind and warm-hearted as ever. Poor fellow, 
the last time I saw him was at Kilderry, he . had come to bid 
me farewell and bring me a letter from Campbell : he is going 
to the Nilgherry hills. Between visitors, writing letters, and 
arranging my clothes, the day glides away, and it is time to 
dress for driving before I know how the hours have fled. The 
evening rendezvous, the Course, is our usual destination, as all 
persons Vho can command, borrow, or steal an equipage, make 
a point of appearing there. 

After once seeing it, — its mixture of all nations, conditions, 
and customs, the strong contrast of luxury and indigence, 
from the gay chariot of Lady Amherst to the humble hackney 
of the native drawn by starved bullocks, or four thin, emaci- 
ated palkee bearers, bending under the weight of eighteen 
stone of European flesh, — though I still returned from the 
efi'ect of habit, it was with a feeling of melancholy. In the 
first place, when I saw the sun set, gorgeous in all the hues 
of a tropic sky, I could not cease to think that the evening 
hour of January was then gathering around the hearth in my 
native home, so far, far distant, my beloved family ! and that 
there were those who would long view my vacant place with 
sorrow, and sweet voices of infancy who would often ask 
wherefore it remained vacant. And shall it continue ever 
thus ? % 

* Shall spacious lands and mountains tall 
Between us lie, and billows curled ; 

And tho’ one Home Contained us all, 

Our graves be scattered o’er the world !’ 
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How exquisitely does Mrs. Hemans in the ‘Graves of a 
Household ’ embody this thought, so that you feel an 
individual regret, and my sympathy was not excited most 
strongly for him who is described ‘ To sleep where pearls lie 
deep,’ though the loved of all, nor yet for her, ‘ o’er whom the 
myrtle showers its leaves’ — but for him — (perjiaps from 
association of ideas) 

‘ Who in the forests of the West 
By a dark stream is laid. 

The Indian knows his place of rest 
Far in the cedar shade ! ’ 

Some day, when I have nothing else to write, I will copy the 
poem, which perchance you may not have met. 

But to return from the rainbow forms of imagination to 
myself, Bessie Campbell. At times the hopelessness of our 
ever again being re-united absorbed my mind, which sickened 
at the pageantry of the scene. These thoughts were, however, 
confined to my own breast, for when Jane Allan and Niel 
were my companions they were gaiety itself, and talked or 
sang fragments of Gaelic songs half the time. However, I 
was not always so agreeably associated, and the conversation 
of my female acquaintances seldom went beyond the scandal 
or the fashion of the day, which to listen to in thi^ frame 
of mind was dreadful, and you used to pay me the compli- 
ment of saying, I concerned myself less with the affairs or 
conduct of others than any one you knew. 

Our route to this conflux of idleness and vanity con- 
ducted us by an extensive burying -ground. The tombs 
are very lofty, and though generally purely i white at first, 
the climate soon defaces and renders them truly melancholy, 
which effect is heightened by the dark undying foliage of 
the cypress. 
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‘ Within the place of thousand tombs 
Which shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad, but living cypress glooms 
And withers not, though branch and leaf 
Are stamped with an eternal grief, 

Like early, unrequited Love ! ’ 

I used to gaze, almost with tears, when I remembered hov^ 
many la/ there who had constituted the sole hope of some 
heartbroken mother, wife, or sister ! and while this idea was 
yet thrilling to my heart’s core, another turn would bring us 
into the gay scene I have been describing. 

Just at this period, too, many hours of the day were passed 
in the sick room of Allen Steuart, who had been dangerously 
ill of fever, which I grieved to think was in some degree 
occasioned by exposure to the air of the river and jungle in 
bringing me from the ship, and continuing in wet clothes 
going to Chinsurah with Niel a few days after. How deeply 
did I feel from this contrast ' that in the midst of life you are 
in death.’ 

After driving until it is dark you return to dress for di^er 
abouj^eight. I have been so assured that I cannot live 
without an ayah that in compliance with custom and opinion 
I have been obliged to take one, for what use I do not yet 
know, as I keep her at the outside of my door until I am 
dressed, and am so well satisfied with Niel’s proficiency in the 
science of tying strings and putting in pins that I much 
prefer him \ besides, it interrupts our only moment for con- 
versation to have this creature standing gazing at us. Then 
we always make a rule that whichever is first dressed shall 
read some portion of the Bible, for if it is not done before 
we leave our room so many things interrupt during the day 
that it is seldom done after. As a great favour I allow the 
ayah to plait my hair, which they do beautifully, and Niel 
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is so vain of my hair he stands by to inspect the per- 
formance/ 

You will expect of me some a ccount of soci ety hj^re, but I 
still am incapable of forming a fair estimate from its perpetual 
fluctuation. fYou rarely meet the same party twice. If 
military, they are generally proceeding to or from the Upper 
Provinces, perhaps trying to get off from India before they are 
quite dead, and often in weak health and obliged to commit 
their affairs to others, by whose rapacity they are too much 
depressed either to amuse or be amused/ For myself, from 
the effects of the climate and continual bustle and excitement, 
by the time I had dressed and sat out a long dinner I felt well- 
nigh stupefied and ready, like the prophetess of Odin, to say — 

‘ Now my weary lips I close, 

Leave — oh leave me to repose.’ 

Although repose may have been earned by fatigue, to be able 
to slee p in C alcutta or its vicinity is not always a matter of 
certainty. It is quite impossible to give you any just idea of 
the fearful cries of the jackals who frequently come to your 
verandah; they do not merely howl, but they set up a 
lengthened, varying cry, so like a human creature in intense 
agony, I defy you to sleep under such painful associations. 
In addition to these tormentors vxitsule, within you have musk- 
rats, lizards, mosquitoes, cockroaches, and bugs, so that you 
know not on which side to prepare your defence. Yet I am 
told at this season only the climate and country are endurable. 
The hot wind Cvud rainy season is pronounced by all to be 
terrible. At present, I often feel it so cold at night and in 
the morning, I am glad to wear a shawl. There is a misty 
dampness in the air, partly from all the doors and windows 
lying open, which sometimes occasions a regretful thought on 
the curtained window and blazing fire of England. 
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Though so destitute of drapery, the rooms when well lit up 
have a good effect ; the lights being placed within glass shades 
round the walls, their being so much above your eyes is 
pleasant. When I asked last night in the simplicity of my 
heart, how I was to work with lights so distant, I was 
informed that ladies never worh. <When your ayah considers 
any of your clothes require repair, she with due solemnity 
hands them to your dirzie (tailor) who sits for that purpose 
on the mat in the verandah. Moreover I am told it is not 
fashionable ever to see my clothes until putting them on, the 
aforesaid lady taking them in charge, also money, keys, 
ornaments/ I resolved before I subscribed unconditionally 
bo this arrangement to try how I liked it, as it seems very 
miserable if I must have this blackfaced thing always at my 
3lbow. 

A set o f servan ts have been transferred to me by an officer 
^oing home, at least those connected with the table, and (they 
are eight in number— a cook, a mussolgee, who is a sort of 
30ok’s attendant and holds a lanthorn, which none of the 
bearers will do, as perchance it might have been made of a 
30W ; a khaunsamah, or principal attendant at table, who re- 
ceives your orders and purchases all things for food, or, as it 
is termed, ‘ makes your bazaar,’ of which, I am told, some of 
ihe conditions are curious. He considers it his perquisite to 
leduct two annas — which is about threepence — from every 
•upee he expends ; they only acknowledge one, so fancy w^hat 
i tax is here. 'In addition to this extortion he buys a fowl 
:or three annas and charges it m his bill eight or twelve ; he 
)ays three rupges for a piece of beef and gives it to you five ; 
le buys a leg of mutton for eight annas and charges two 
'upees ; the same down to the |mallest vegetable, so fancy 
vhat he gains from every dinner you order. There are two 
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kitmutgars, who stand by your chair and all but cut your food. 
The khaunsamah is only supposed to carry in the last dish, 
the soup, and, standing behind his lady’s chair, to superintend. 
The dishes, all but large joints, are handed round the table, 
and when you go to dine or breakfast out your retinue still 
attend, for no other person’s servant will wait on you, and at 
the conclusion of the feast the door-keeper takes especial care 
to search each one who passes out, so that none of your spoons 
or forks may disappear with them.^ 

Next, there is a bh^tie, whose sole employment is to carry 
water, filling your drinking and bathing vessels out of a 
wondrous-looking leather bag or skin of a sheep ; a swjgeper, 
who is to sweep your mats twice in the day ; then a dobee or 
washerman. I am told we still require about eight or ten 
others : — four bearers, two of whom are to attend Niel, the 
sirdar bearer holding the same place in a gentleman’s retinue 
that the ayah does in a lady’s. But as we still retain our 
faithful Irishman in charge of our things at Chinsurah and 
intend taking him on with us, Niel declines the pleasure of 
his personal attendants, at least until we reach Dinapore; 
and I was of opinion that, when 1 became my own mistress 
at Chinsurah, I should free myself of the ayah, and content 
myself with the occasional attendance of Eliza Sherock, who 
had most affectionately waited on me at sea, and whose 
husband was of our party. When I went out to inspect 
this regiment of servants I was much amused by tlie 
humble enqibiy of the khaunsamah: ‘If Mem Sahib was 
very passionate.’ 

On Christmas day we dined at the house of ^ Persian lady. 
The first thing I saw in the morning was the verandah strewn 
with flowers, and coolies sitting with baskets of oranges and 
various fruit and vegetables covered with blossoms and leaves. 
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This is a ceremony never omitted by your servants in honour 
of the day, which I need not tell you they expect to be tenfold 
repaid for, and on their own festivals and birthdays they 
repeat it until your patience is worn out. 

I felt rather sad on the thought of home, and the blank left 
in both Kiel’s family and mine. His dear old mother told me 
she made a rule to write to her absent children on this day, so 
I shall look for a letter about the middle of May. All I have 
been preparing are ready to sail in the Cambria Castle on the 
27th. Instead of driving, Kiel and myself preferred a stroll 
into the jungle, for the mere pleasure of walking and being 
alone, to talk of home, of the future, and the past, and 
prolonged our ramble until I had just time to dress for 
dinner. I must tell you I had a violent curiosity to see 
this P ersian lad y ; I suppose I was thinking of Lalla Kookh 
and Hinda. 

‘ Light as the Angel shapes that bless 
An infant’s dream, tho’ not the less 
Rich in all woman’.s loveliness.’ 

But when I was introduced to a little woman about four feet 
ten, almost as broad as she was long, in the act of smoking a 
hookah, I nearly expressed my amazement audibly. I suppose 
it was to give this symmetry better effect that she had arrayed 
herself in a stiff Cliina satin of the most showy pattern. She 
was, however, a perfect queen of diamonds ; wore three neck- 
laces, one of splendid emeralds and diamonds, valuable in them- 
selves but frightfully set; another just clasping the throat, of 
large beautiful pearls ; a third of fine gold, besides appendages 
of all sorts, syich as crosses, hearts, etc., bracelets, and rings. 
The lady’s hair was also worthy of remark, being dusted with 
something that gave it a vegnilion shade, and twisted up 
without curl or plait. 
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Moore ought to be beheaded at least for sending my wits 
dreaming; perchance Nourmahal may have been in a different 
style, when the magnificent son of Akbar, we are informed by 
the song — 

* Preferred in his heart, the least ringlet that curled 
Down her exquisite neck, to the throne of the world.* 

However, let me acknowledge that however ill-selected were 
the lady’s dress and ornaments, her conversation and manners 
were superior to those of many Europeans. She was at once 
intelligent and unpretending, though I am told a person of 
rank in her own court. 
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II 

January 3RD — February 2Sth, 1827 

It would be tiresome to you if I were to detail day by day 
my occupations, nor do I now recollect much more connected 
with Calcutta likely to interest, therefore I may pass on 
until our departure for Chinsurah, where all the officers and 
men proceeding to the Upper Provinces were directed to 
assemble in preparation for our voyage. After a good deal of con- 
fusion in collecting all things requisite, furnishing our floating 
house, arranging with our servants, behold us at last on board 
our budgerow, which, when once put in order, seemed to me 
the most agreeable habitation I had yet been mistress of. But 
how shall I describe to you the shape and fashion of a 
budgerow? unless you will assist me ^ fancying you see 
a small house in a boat, I know not how to do it, and yet I 
Ivam see7i the exact similitude on some of my grandmothers 
cups and saucers, jars and vases, which, along with their other 
embellishments of hanging bridges and flying foxes, excited 
my wonder and consternation; and here it is worthy of 
remark how exactly they depict the present costume ; Atcheen 
Boss, who provides my shoes, exhibits precisely such a head 
and sleeves as you will see on the flower-pot. 

From the sides being formed of Venetians, w’e can have as 
much or as little of the prospect; as we like — the same of the 
air and sun. There are three rooms, all nicely matted ; the 
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first, our sitting-room, is sufficiently large to hold in the centre 
a table where eight persons may dine comfortably, a crimson 
satin couch at each side, where we sit in the evening when 
all the blinds are taken up; a small table, here called a 
teapoy, in each corner ; one contains my writing box, another 
Niel's, two others our books. We have chairs and bamboo 
moras, and footstools, here my workbox, there Niel’s beloved 
gun case ; and when the door is shut and we gliding pleasantly 
on, you cannot fancy a more neat and agreeable apartment. 
The inner one has our couch, dressing table, washing ditto, 
two chests of drawers, and the last is a sort of bathing place. 
Such is our budgerow, which has sixteen oars to row when 
convenient, or track with ropes, tlie dandies walking along 
the bank ; though it seems laborious I do not believe it is so 
in reality ; once afloat, a small impulse onward is sufficient. 
We have also a baggage boat for all superfluous and heavy 
articles, and a cookin^XoS, on the top of which the dobee and 
all his tribe seem very comfortably established. These boats 
are formed of bamboo and covered with matting; they are 
styled ' country boats.’ 1 ^ . C 4 6 
We left Calcutta on the morning of the 3rd, the night before 
having come on board through heavy rain and thunder, 
attended by several friends, all kindly trying to assist in 
arranging our servants, for please to keep in mind, they know 
as little of English as we do of Hindoostanee, except my 
khaunsamah, who acknowledges to speak a little English, 
which they are generally very unwilling to do. The supposi- 
tion of their being ignorant gives them so many opportunities 
of hearing what they otherwise might not. , 

The banks of the river are in many places beautiful, after 
you lose sight of Calcutta. \ found occupation for the whole 
morning in arranging our things and supplying the khaun- 
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samah with culinary matters. Instead of dining at eight, we 
changed the hour to three, and substituted tea at seven or 
eight, as we could thus have all the evening to walk, and a 
sufficient length of morning to read, write and work. 

Next morning we stopped at Serham ppr e to breakfast, and 
walked for an hour in the interval. There is not much to be 
seen, the buildings are chiefly in ruins. There is rather a 
pretty-looking church, but, sad to tell, the path to its entrance 
is overgrown with grass and weeds. There are many houses 
which once may have been handsome and commodious, now 
uninhabited, and ’tis wonderful how soon trees, weeds, and 
flowers rise in rank luxuriance, straggling in all directions. 
I looked regretfully at the unpriiued roses, pale and withering, 
and the rich and glowing flowers of the pomegranate alike 
neglected. Niel broke off a fine branch of the latter to 
decorate my table. It brought fresh to my memory a scene 
• endeared by all the nameless ties of childish happiness. Dear, 
dear Kilderry ! A home where I was loved and cherished as 
one of the family, and where in after years, when the parent 
stems were stripped of their best and brightest blossoms, I 
; returned and, 1 trust, was enabled to soothe, at least to sympa- 
thise in, the grief of the survivors. . . . There I could enjoy 
in perfection my long unconstrained rambles among the hills, 
or along the banks of Lough Foyle. . . . Above all other 
places, the deserted flower-garden of my first and dearest 
friend was almost sacred to my heart. In early childhood I 
had assisted her in forming it. Almost every shrub and 
flower had been planted by our hands alone, for it was a spot 
she delighted in. . . . She had with great care cultivated a 
slip of pomegranate, and from the time Henry went to India, 
perhaps from association of iden with its Eastern extraction, 
we watched it with peculiar interest. When I visited that 
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garden for the last time the evening before I left Kilderry, 
the tree was covered with the most brilliant flowers, flourish- 
ing beyond any I had before seen. But where was she, so 
loved in life and l^^ented in death ? 

^ Alas ! the cheek where beauty glowed, 

The heart where goodness overflowed, 

A clod, amidst the valley lies — 

And dust to dust the mourner cries ! ’ 

My dear, dear Eliza ! Her pomegranate, though a stranger to 
the soil, was bursting into beauty beside the lilac and hawthorn, 
its native children. How different ilik seemed to-day, shadowed 
by the gigantic leaves of the cocoa-nut, palmira, or plantain. 
I could not all day conquer the feeling of depression this had 
created, nor recover my spirits ur^il we w(‘nt on shore in the 
evening, and passed through some very pretty Indian scenery. 
For the first time I saw open and cultivated fields; hitherto 
there had been nothing but impenetrable jungle. 

We walked faster than the progress of our boat, and feeling 
rather weary, I sat down at a point convenient for getting on 
board and under a prodigious banyan tree. I cannot v»^onder 
that in a country where tlie fierce rays of the sun dry up the 
earth, the luxuriant shelter of these trees should become a 
venerated object. Beneath, you are certain to see diminutive 
pagodas of wretched design and workmanship (as yet I have 
seen nothing of this sort worth mentioning). 1 stood by this 
magnificent tree waiting the approach of our boat, and at a 
little distance from those rude shrines of heathen worship I 
saw an object so much resembling an European tomb that I 
went to examine, and found my conjecture true. Encompassed 
by an iron railing, a loaely cenotaph liad been erected to the 
‘ Memory of Major James M<vrc, who died in the 34th year of 
his age/ with a further statement of his gallant actions. . . . 
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Oh ! how I blessed God I was not by kindred or by friendship 
connected with the object of my reflection. Yet it was a case 
which came so closely home to my own heart, I could not 
long support it with composure, ^r he doubtless as dear 
to some sorrowing friend or relation as my husband or my 
brotliers are to me. I could not see for the first time, without 
emotion, the grave of a Christian surrounded by all the 
emblems of pagan idolatry. I him it was immaterial which 
his dust mingled with, that of India or England, the voice of 
the Archangel could as easily penetrate tliai as any other tomb, 
and at the moment I could have knelt in gratitude to Heaven 
for that assurance which lias taken the bitterness from Death 
— ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, and though worms 
destroy ihh body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.' 

Almost opposite was llarnmk iiore , the country residence of 
the Governor. There is nothing worthy of attention about the 
place; there is a kind of ferry-boat there wliich a large party 
were just aiiiiroachiiig, and our boat being at the ghaut, we 
embarked with all expedition to leave the landing-place clear. 
My little room lookt‘(l so nice — my tea-table laid in the nice 
way the Indian servants arrange it, my lamp lit and one or 
two windows lifted up where the silvery moonlight fell. I sat 
down there, just having walked enough to feel rest pleasant; 
the air was bracing but not cold, the shore on either side 
presented such a sweet picture of repose. Kiel sat down with 
apparently the same sensations ; after a pause he exclaimed 
‘We only want James with us, and Catherine, to know how 
happy we are.’ 

Next morning about six we reached (‘ hiiis^ h ; it seems of 
some extent ; was formerly in Uie possession of the Dutch ; 
indeed I believe there is a sort of title as governor in the 
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hands of some old Mynheer yet, but this did not concern us. 
It is likely to be a place of some importance as a depot for 
Europeans; barracks are building to accommodate a large 
number of men. There is a Commandant and staff liere, and I 
am told Colonel Tidy is a most gentlemanlike and courteous 
person ; he has already shown Campbell every attention, and 
knows something of my brother George, whom lie eulogises 
very highly. One or two boats had already taken up their 
position there, and we selected ours beside the pinnace of 
Captain Macdonald of tlie 38th, who Niel vehemently declared 
must be an especial ally of mine from being a true Highlander. 
With him was associated as a travelling comjianiun Mr. 
Everard of the 11th Lancers, both regiments being stationed 
at Cawnpore ; the latter Kiel termed a perfect pattern of an 
English gentleman; there were others of wliom 1 shall presently 
speak. 

We established our boat exactly under the Commandant s 
house, the garden and trees above forming an agreeable shade. 
We had not been many minutes there when Colonel Tidy 
sent his bearer with his bole salame, to say tliat breakfast was 
ready, but as we were sitting at our own we of course declined. 

After breakfast Kiel went into the Commaialant's liouse, 
which is a large and plea.sant building of two stories, with 
bow windows, and verandahs all round, overhanging the water. 
I am told that during the rains the river lias paid an unwel- 
come visit into the b'wer rooms. A muiil)er of military men 
were then domesticated there, among others Colonel Everanl 
of the 13th, who was to take command of the fleet up the 
river, from whom we understood that some time yet might 
elapse before we were ready to dejiart. We were joined here 
by the assistant-surgeon the 13tli, with whom we both 
felt much pleased. The morning passed in receiving the visits 
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of the gentlemen, and after evening parade a numerous party 
prepared to walk, which I thought quite delightful to be 
enabled to do without losing caste, which would be the infal- 
lible consequence of such an act in Calcutta ; it was to me no 
small punishment to feel able and willing to walk, and still 
be confined to the use of a carriage. My favourite young 
friend, Maxwell of the 14th, came to dine with us. I heard 
he was on the bank and went out to speak to him. His first 
exclamation was, * How well you look, how fat you are grown ; 

I should never know you to be the same person.’ . . . 

^The appearance of _Clim surah is extreniely cheerful and 
neat ; before many of the houses there are rows of tall trees ; 

I know not their name, but in the twilight they seem very 
like tlie hmglish elm. There is a delightful sliady walk just 
beside our ghaut ; at one end it terminates at the English 
church, the other at the Commandant’s compound. There is a 
splendid house belonging to a native close to the church; 
I would call it a palace, the verandahs in this country so 
much increase the apparent extent of the houses. The pro- 
prietor of this building i.s called Traw’ Kinson Holdar; he 
professes to ho a devout admirer of English people and habits, 
and gives splendid nautches. Ills house is furnished according 
to the Indian idea of European style, and I am told he is 
highly llattered when tlie military visit him, which Xiel 
intends doing, and says I must be of the party, to which I 
have no objecti<niJ 

7//i Janimrj/. — To-day 1 had a visit from some ladies of the 
garrison, which is rather an event; my future companions are 
not likely often to be females ; Mrs. Sieveright and Mrs. Clarke, 
the ladies of the staft’-surgeoii and paymaster, found their way 
to my boat in defiance of the ihid-day sun. Mrs. Clarke (in 
right of seniority I mention her first, though very few ladies 
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are inclined to profit by any privileges annexed to this dis- 
tinction), has been many years in India on the Bombay side, 
and seems a good soul, with a fair proportion of talk. Mrs. S. 
is obviously a well-educated young woman ; she may be called 
accomplished too, from her taste and talent in drawing. She 
is Scotch without much of the Doric accent, a cousjn of our 
assistant-surgeon’s. 

fin tlie evening, being quite alone, we went to walk, and took 
the resolution of explorin g the to wn. The part tliat may yet 
be called Dutch exliibits pictures of ruin and melancholy 
beyond anything you can imagine./ The plantain trees had 
risen so luxuriantly wherever there was suflicient space, that 
until you call to mind the rapidity of their growth, you are 
inclined to think that very many years must have passed away 
since these dreary habitations were the cheerful abode of man. 
The space between the houses is so very narrow that two 
persons only can walk together. Thes e lan es, wliich we can- 
not call streets, though they answer the same end, in such a 
climate must be deadly, preventing any circulation of air; the 
heavy, moist leaves of the cocoa and plantain increase the 
evil, so that it is wonderful indeed liow tliey escape pestilential 
complaints. I fancied it dangerous to walk through them 
when we did ; but what must the rainy season be, when the 
air is dense with vapour ? From many of the houses the 
frame-work had fallen in, so that through the windows you 
might see some of tJu m had once been beautifully finished 
with carving and mosaic work. 

^The evening became so rapidly dark, I would willingly liave 
taken my departure from this city of silence and decay, but 
from the intricacy of the streets, we completely forgot the 
turn that led us in, and waftdered back and forward without 
effecting our purpose. Our utter ignorance of the language 
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deprived us of any assistance from the gloomy inhabitants, 
who occasionally passed us by — so noiseless and wrapt up in 
such a manner that you only see their glaring eyes, they were 
no bad similitudes of spectres, as far as we know of their form 
and fashion.| Though I am tolerably free from ladylike terrors, 
I began^to wish devoutly we were away. I did not know 
whether the ruling pascmn of avarice ever tempted them on to 
murder, and I felt truly delighted when a sudden opening 
which we had frequently passed by led us to a flight of steps 
descending to the river and just in the rear of Praw Kinson 
Holdar*s splendid house. As we paused to breathe before it, 
it would be difficult to believe the contiguous ruin from which 
we had emerged. 

( And then it was so cheerful to regain our boat, where all 
our servants sat smoking their hookahs on tlie bank awaiting 
our return, in their neat white dresses and scarlet turbans and 
cummerbunds, with a chair prepared to carry Mem Sahib 
into the boat, as the tide had retreated. The interior of 
my budgerow is truly comfortable, with the clear, bright lamp 
over the tea-table and the scarlet curtains at this season 
closely drawn over tlie window or gilmils/ 

I mention all these little things, as they will enable you 
better to follow me in your mind’s eye. At present I cannot 
understand the nature of that weariness which most Europeans 
are haunted with. Jly lieart never before felt so light. 

\0th Januarij, — M’liat a delightful walk we had this morning 
along the bank of the river! Having dressed by lamp-light, 
we were out in time to enjoy all the beauty of daybreak, and 
I did not find a cloth pelivsse too warm. I suppose after a 
time that weariness bequeathed by Solomon to all under the 
sun will take possession of im.* ioo : in the moantime 1 do so 
much admire the rich vegetation, the gigantic palms, the dale, 
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the plantain, and the wilderness of creepers which climb and 
bind them in one mass of luxuriant green. Often are they 
thus grouped beside a tank of clear water . . . T saw an 
exquisite humming-bird, about the size of a large bee, sitting in 
the white cup of the datura) If Hogg had seen this he would 
have written a volume on the retreat of the Fairy Qufen. 

On our way home we met Captain Macdonald, who re- 
turned to breakfast with us, and had a long colloquy 011 the 
Highlands and connections of Niel’s known to both. I can 
enter into the feeling of clanship, though many count it folly 
and weariness ; it interests me, and this ally of Niel’s seems 
good nature itself, and most actively kind and obliging. He 
has taken the correction of my domestic affairs into his hands, 
which is a regular act of charity, as you may suppose with 
such a host of servants, and utterly ignorant of their language 
and habits, how much I an: imposed on. 

There is a large addition already to our party and fleet. 1 
saw two budgerows pass mine with ladies and children, but 
they were of that unfortunate complexion wliicli marked the 
native extraction. \ It seems to me very strange the prejudice 
existing here against hal^jia^tes ; formerly when European 
ladies were rarely met with, they held a place in society which 
they have now entirely lost. The different estimation in 
which the native servants liold them and is quite surprising. 
As yet I know nothing of tlierii myself, it is from hearing 
Niel and the oflicers of cur party speak of them that T judge; 
I am the only fair lady in the licet, and my tea-table has 
become a nightly rendezvous) Some of the young men are 
extremely pleasing and gentlemanlike, and no one can get on 
better than myself without female society. I can just now 
fancy the look of reproach used to wear wlicn I said this, 
and repeating it here will but prove my incorrigible nature. 
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There is much I could tell you in defence of my argument, 
but I will only at present say, that unless I can make an 
especial selection of my female associates I should rather be 
without them. It lias so often fallen to my lot to witness 
and severely experience the delightful feuds with which 
womankind contrive to animate society, that it is with fear and 
trembling I find myself within the mystic influence of a circle 
of petticoats; indeed so many months have passed since I 
have been excluded from that felicity, I almost forget I belong 
to the 8CX 2 )osscssvn(j and rcrj^iiring so many privileges. How- 
ever, as litis was of old debateable land between us, I will 
politely relinquish it and take you, if agreeable, to visit the 
reside nce of Praw Kinso n Ilol dar, which was certainly very 
curious t^n English eye. 

Captain Macdonald sent to him to say, a lady intended to 
visit there, and he returned his bote salame to entreat the 
honour of her presence. 

The lower apartments of these large houses here are ex- 
..emely dirty, as they are generally filled with lumber, palkees, 
water goglets, slippers, hookahs, and a lazy chokadar in keeping 
of the jdacc, like a dog on his mat. You ascend to a suite of 
spacious reception and dining-rooms, furnished with damask 
satin couches and low ottomans, brilliant with crystal lustre 
and beautifully painted wall-shades, which when lit up 
must doubtless liave an (*xtreinely good effect. There were 
some line paintings, and mixed with these in true Hindoo- 
stanee taste, wretclied daubs of water-coloured drawings, like a 
child’s first attempt. Various punkahs covered with crimson 
silk and fringed with gold met your view in every direction. 

Off these were what they termed sli Cping rooms, which never 
had been slept in and never mere to he so appropriated. It 
made my head ache even to look on the little stifl' pillows 
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stuffed with cocoa-nut ; indeed the whole aspect of these rooms 
was enough to murder sleep. They give you such an idea of 
the utter absence of comfort. Vast and lonely the chairs and 
tables all looked, as if growing out of the floor. But what 
especially delighted me was a small room which Praw Kinson, 
in the innocence of his heart, called a reading-room. It con- 
tained a writing-table whereon lay an edition of Murray’s 
Reader perforated by the ants, and an old newspaper and an 
Annual Register, Only fancy his idea of an English library ! 
I don't think Dominie Sampson would have delighted much 
in the office of librarian to the Eastern nobleman. There was, 
however, little to interest me after the first glance, and I was 
impatient to be gone, as I found it fatiguing to stroll about 
these long apartments in the heat of tlie day. Our turbaned 
host, with many salaams, declared if I could prolong my stay 
till next month he would give a nautch for my divertisenient.^ 
There still remained to be seen tlie zenmia, or women's 
house, which was separated from the one we were leaving y 
this I put off visiting for another day. It [the house] also 
contains a sort of place of devotion, or slirine for their pagan 
worship, which a few evenings after I saw to great advantage 
by moonlight. A large square, surrounded by beautiful arches, 
one row above another supported by pillars of wliite Chunnan, 
so purely white I had never before seen anything which fixed 
my attention for the moment so much. There were only two 
objects to divide it, the simple and chaste effect of tlie interior 
surrounding me and the intense blue of the moonlight heaven 
above, as if neither sin or sorrow lay liencatli the stars which, 
in enduring brightness, had looked down when the spot on 
which it stood was thick jungle, the lair of the tiger and the 
deadly serpent, and will shine^as brilliantly over its ruin when 
one stone shall not remain upon another ! 
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^ There are several very large and handsome houses occupied 
by natives, who seem, from all I can learn, to be an abject and 
contemptible race ; even their wealth seems to contribute as 
little to tluir own gratification as that of any other person, nor 
can I hear of any pursuit they have more intellectual than 
smoking j^liookah, with an occasional nautch given to all who 
choose to admire their finery. They generally are such huge, 
overgrown creatures, and seem as if their time was equally 
divided between sleeping and eating mountains of rice and 
ghe€]^(Anglice, butter turned to oil). 

I must not forget to tell you that the result of my visi^o 
the harem was not very satisfactory, as a severe-looking old 
dame appeared, to apologise for the non-appearance of the 
ladies, as they were going either to bathe or to pray — one 
ceremony, I believe, does for both.y' 

Wh January . — Still lying beneath the Coloners garden, 
from which I suppose we shall depart in two or three days. 
I like Chinsurah so mucli, I should be sorry to quit it, were 
it not for that insatiable desire to look upon new scenery 
which is a part of me. There is a very large party now here. 
I saw, on my return home last night, a Captain Hemming, of 
the 44th, landing ; he was accompanied by his wife, ‘ a dark 
ladye/ Niel knew him in Scotland, and I have got a hint 
they are coming to visit me, so I shall, after all I have said, 
liave a female acquaintance, which I did not expect until I 
reached Dinapore. I very much like our assistant-surgeon, 
Dr. Brqd ie ; he is very well informed and conversant in modern 
literature, with an infinity of odd ideas and quaint observation. 
What a pity it is so few people are original ! — they are generally 
schooled and lectured and fashioned by some established rule 
or opinion till little or nought i<^mains of that which nature 
made them to be. Well, if I ever have a child to teach, it 
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shall be what it likes to be until I find out its natural bent 
or predisposition. 

One of our amusements is to dine at three o'clock, and be 
ready about four to take a dinghy boat and cross to the 
opposite bank of the river, which looks as picturesque as 
scenes at a distance generally do. It is such felicity to Niel 
to carry his gun as of yore, though the birds he shoots are 
more for ornament than use, and I am collecting their feathers 
very carefully, though I do not well know for what purpose, — 
I have some vague idea of sending them to my old friends 
and allies, the anglers wlio trouble the pastoral waters of 
the Bann ! 

The doctor is our companion, or mine ratlier, while Niel is 
searching the jungle, and a very pleasant associate he is to 
my taste, for while we canvass all subjects and persons, ho has 
no more idea of paying me a compliment than if I were his 
grandmother. 

How much I was entertained by the conversation of a native 
while we sat on the steps of a mosque waiting for Niel. He 
addressed us in tolerable English as to sound, whatever it may 
have been as to sense, for the opening of his discourse was 
bidding us ‘ good morning,' while it was good and true moon- 
light. He proceeded to inform us he was a ‘ very good 
Christian,' which attracted my attention, and in reply to my 
further interrogations he said he had read the Bible ' whicli 
was a very pretty book v/ritten by Bindley Murray, containing 
true stories,' of which he chiefly admired Noah making a ship 
and putting all the things into it. But of the real meaning 
or spirit of the book he had as much idea as one of the dead 
birds he carried home. And ihls was one of the converted 
Hindoos you read so much* of in England; therefore I do 
beseech you to consider whether your money and attention 
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may not be better bestowed at home. It reminded me of one 
day at Lake- view, — when my dear and excellent aunt Angel 
had been deploring the state of the Jews, and entreating me 
to lay it to heart, — proposing a walk on a Sunday, and taking 
her into a field where about fifty wretched children and men 
were playi^ig football in rags, dirt, hunger, and degradation. 
A great proportion of them could not speak English, and were 
in a state of misery which none but those who have travelled 
through Connaught can conceive. The inference was too 
obvious to escape my dear aunt's sensitive and benevolent 
heart, and required no comment. 

18^A Januanj. — Santijm'e (20 miles ahucc Ckinsiirali ). — On 
the IGth we left Chinsurah, that is to say, took up our 
respective positions for sailing, or tracking, as it might be, 
next morning. There is not much novelty, or in fact any- 
thing worthy of observation until you leave the Hoogly and 
enter tlie Ganges. Tlie first village or settlement is Santipore, 
where there is a manufactory of white and coloured muslins, 
very pretty. 

Captain Macdonald and Mr. Everard came to breakfast in 
our budgerow and spent the day for the purpose of going out 
early in the evening to shoot. Mr. Everard, w’ho seems to 
relish a gun about as much as myself, stayed with me while 
the others traversed the paddy fields in search of snipe. We 
often seated ourselves to rest and watch the progress of the 
fieet in the rear, as w^e liad far outw'alked the boats. I filled 
my handkerchief witli tliose pretty scarlet aiul black berries 
of which children at homo wear necklaces. 

At a short distance from where wq thus sat, I saw a fire, 
and, having some curiosity to sec* what the natives w^ere doing 
round it, I went there, but fancy my horror and disgust when 
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I found they were burning an old man, whose son, with the 
most perfect indifference, was occasionally stirring up the 
embers. I can hardly say which, my eyes or my nose, 
suffered most. The effluvia was intolerable. With one con- 
sent both Everard and myself ran as fast as I, with the 
assistance of his arm, could get over the ground. Most 
quickly did our curiosity subside, and when we recovered 
breath to speak, he said: 'If I should live to return I am 
quite resolved to mention none of these things, for who in 
England would believe it?’ Though I do not intend to 
imitate his prudence where you are in question, the justice 
of the remark struck me. 

I do not wonder that so many people feel an interest in 
India, independent of its being the abode of dear relatives, 
when I reflect on the impressions produced in early life by 
the reference to Oriental habits and scenery in the llible. 
The first ideas of a child are thus directed to the East; 
whether we think of Jacob journeying to keep the flocks of 
Laban, or David leaving his sheep to lead the armies of 
Israel ! With all those exquisite pictures of pastoral life, and 
allegorical sketches which interest the young imagination, 
add the wild magnificence of the Persian and Arabian tales ! 
all combine to excite curiosity; at least they did mine. I 
do think since I was six years old my mind has been teem- 
ing with fancies connected with this country, and the course 
of reading I afterwards adopted served to strengthen them. 

About the 20th of January we enter ed tlie Je llingy 
[Jalanghi], a branch of tlie Ganges wdiich at tliis season is 
navigable, but not later. After ten or twelve days we shall 
again re-enter the Ganges, and do not after leave it. At present 
I like the change, as I iiowthave the prospect on each side, 
which in the mighty stream we have left is not the case. 
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‘Well, and pray what do you see?’ said one to whom I 
made this observation, who had made so many voyages on 
the river that he had no excitement of novelty to animate 
his imagination. 

‘ See ! why I see that magnificent banana tree, whose top- 
most bou^ the first level ray of sunshine is tinging with 
crimson and gold, and those two men weav ing mu slin under 
its shade, then that group of bamboo huts behind, where some 
are nearly covered with blue and lilac creepers, and those 
beautiful, young, slender arecas rising like arrows behind them, 
not to speak of that cluster of palm and toddy-tree there, 
where that flock of buffaloes arc grazing. { Look at that party 
of women coming over the bank with those classical-shaped 
water-pots on their heads. See what graceful figures in their 
own peculiar costume, how elegantly they walk./ What 
Englishwoman could descend through that broken ground 
with such antelope steps ? ^Tlien see that immense elephant 
crossing the river with his rider waving that slender branch 
whicli is enough to guide him. Look at the lisliing-boats just 
ahead of the builgerow and the mutchlee wallah standing to 
offer us the produce of his labour^ then that row of tamarind 
trees on the opposite bank, almost white with pigeons, and 
through an opening of their branches see that pagoda in the 
distance — see the buckree-wallah taking home that herd of 
goats and kids, and look at my khaunsamah speeding toward 
them to bargain for some kids. ... On the right what a row of 
shady trees, planted as regularly as if they formed one side of 
an avenue at iUenheim, and as it is now cool enough to get 
out, pray command the attendance of the dinghy boat to put 
me on shore, as 1 am resolved to walk to the extreme end of 
that row of trees, unless they reaiih three miles.’ 

There is a station here, Kishuaghar, at which we stopped for 
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a day. On such occasions it is rather curious to see the chief 
person of the bazaar or village coming with a present of fowl 
or fruit or vegetables to the commanding officer to procure his 
protection, or restraint of the depredations of the soldiers. 
There is here an indigo factory of some importance, and on 
such occasions as a fleet stopping, the planters contribute all 
they think may be acceptable, such as fruit, vegetables, or 
bread. At these remote stations an interchange of civilities 
is generally sought on both sides. Those who live in the 
solitude of these factories are glad to meet persons from the 
Presidency. 

On the 7th of February we arrived at liajemahl, having had 
the liills in sight for some days before, "The first I had seen 
since I left Scotland. To those born among mountains, there 
can exist no beauty where they are not ; no convenience or 
fertility can compensate. Perhaps it is one of my many 
prejudices that their inhabitants too are more brave and 
virtuous than those elsewhere. I mtist liold tliem, liowever 
depressed by poverty, superior to the manufacturer or artisan, 
whose habits and vocation confine him to a town. Jiyron, 
speaking of such, expressed himself thus — 

‘ Here where no arts corrupt or civilise,’ 
and proceeds as the warm eulogist of mountains. . . . 

Setting both poetry and prejudice out of the ([uestioii, J do 
not believe any one could look on the ever-varying outline of 
the Pajemahl hills without being impressed with a .sense of 
their beauty; and it was amusing too, to observe how the 
individual of each nation, as the change of position altered 
their character, found something to remind him of his native 
scenery. They were successfully compared to the West 
Highlands, the North Highlands, the Grampians, while I did 
very often fancy an accurate resemblance to the mountains 
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of Mourne and precisely such a wooded point as that on which 
Eosstrevor stands, which was once such a dear and favourite 
spot with me. My eyes grew dim at the throng of sudden 
associations that stood like visions around me. What a happy 
party of relations and friends I made one of there ! Of those 
united then ‘into one knot of happiness' the chief part are 
scattered * ver the world, pursuing separately the journey of 
life ; to some of them thorny indeed has been its path. The 
rest and the better part have been removed from a participation 
of its ills, . . . and the death of the last is too recent to be 
thought of without emotion, the distinguished and gallant 
Colonel Edwards of tlie 1 1th, who died at Lhurtpore. . . . 

The spot we were now approaching was not only rendered 
interesting by its own natural beauty and its associations of 
sentiment and memory, but \vas also remarkable in having 
been the favou rite resi dmicc. of tlie Ih^di^LJ^engal. The 
ruins of a palace of considerable extent were still visible and 
visitable, as far as you could judge from the trees having risen 
so fast ill the interior, and also the Ganges having undermined 
the bank in front, so that a great proportion of the building 
had fallen into the stream, — which was thereby rendered both 
diliicult and dangerous to pass, vast masses of stucco and 
brick lying at regular intervals in every position. 

1 was so impatient to get on shore that I stopped the boat 
long before we reached the regular halting-place, as the diliicult 
navigation of the river here made the progress slow. Still 
with my utmost exertion in walking we could not reach the 
ruin before twilight ‘spread thick its dubious veil’ ; though a 
brilliant moon added to its picturesque eftect, the deep shade 
cast by the trees rendered it impossible for me to see what the 
original extent or proportions of ,jihe building must have been. 
Some parts were rootless, others in tolerable preservation with 
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a few articles of mouldering furniture. I entered one beautiful 
portico, overhanging the river, with pillars of black marble, the 
floors formed of mosaic. This seemed to me designed for a 
summer residence, as the apartments seemed too few in 
number and limited in dimensions to suit the Eastern idea 
of a commodious dwelling. 

At a little distance stood a mass of ruin, of very many 
apartments. In some of these, as if in mockery of man, there 
grew in luxuriant beauty the coca and palmira trees, whose 
light and feathery leaves just surmounted the walls. . . . The 
mosque which we now entered through a mouldering gateway 
was indeed a beautiful edifice. . . . The dark and lonely 
building echoed our steps, and if I had had time to be afraid 
I might have recollected that its desolate interior was a fitting 
haunt for snakes. But when I am eager in any pursuit, I 
have a happy indifference to both real and imaginary fears. 

Even by the imperfect light I could distinguish the remains 
of baths and aqueducts, and in the centre of a tower very 
similar to those which puzzle the antiquarians at home there 
grew a banyan tree whose lateral boughs spread so wide above 
the walls that it told how many years must liave passed since 
when it waved in the breeze, a stripling bough. 

By this time I found that my dress was more than half torn 
to pieces by the low, thorny bushes and the haste with which 
I was forced to make my way, and being now thoroughly 
weary, I sat down to breathe in one of these desolate chambers, 
and for the first time to listen to the not e of the bu lbul on a 
cedar bough above my head, now the only dweller in the fallen 
habitation of the tyrant and the slave. 

It would be impossible to convey to any one who has never 
been in the tropical climatq the beauty, the liucury of such a 
scene ; at such an hour, the air becomes so pure and balmy, 
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the atmosphere so highly rarefied, the moon and stars shine 
with a brilliancy unknown in our hemisphere. The most 
slender leaf seen between you and the deep blue sky is 
accurately defined; the waving boughs of the coca that 
seem at intervals to stir from some internal impulse are so 
beautifully contrasted with the thick foliage of the mango, 
glossy as the holly tree. The hum of grasshoppers is ceaseless, 
and the banyan trees are white with doves whose soft note is 
perpetually heard. 

Immediately below the spot on which I had taken up my 
position, I saw a few moimnie nts apparently; the scene was 
appropriate, and they slione so purely white in the moonbeams, 
I went down to view them nearer. How strangely did it 
operate on my feelings to read there an inscription in English, 
to the memory of a lady, the wife of a British officer. She 
died on the river, returning from Calcutta where she had gone 
to send her children to England. Long, long ere they reached 
their destination her anxiety for them had for ever ceased. 
I cannot tell you how this little incident damped my spirits, 
for trite as the lesson may be, that death, equally certain and 
sudden in its summons, was no respecter of persons, still at 
that place and moment I was not prepared to meet its evi- 
dence, and it was strange, too, to mark the loss of an individual, 
standing on a spot wliich gave proof of the extinction of a 
king and a whole race whose names only remain. However, 
with them I could not identify myself, but again and again I 
thought of the mother who knew not the separation was 
eternal, and may perliaps have been solacing lier solitary journey 
with the visions of a future re-union with those from whom 
the shadowy portals of the grave had for ever divided her. 
Yes, life is indeed a dream, aiid*I am musing it away as all 
those have done whose relics lie around me. . . . 
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At a little distance there was another and a more lovely 
tomb, with this inscription only : 

‘ To the memory of Rose.’ 

Poor Eose! I fear you were the child of misfortune and 
perhaps of error ; a husband would have spoken of his wife, a 
father of his daughter, a brother of his sister, but: you are 
acknowledged by none, and may have been happily removed to 
a world and tribunal more merciful than the one you have left. 

I suddenly felt my spirits ebb away ill a manner they 
very frequently do, and a kind of indefinable foreboding 
oppress me. There was, in the solemn radiance of the night, 
a saddening influence. I lost all ardour for further dis- 
covery and for the moment time and eternity seemed blended 
into one. 

I feel still as if I should never weary of the aspect of 
nature in her luxuriant tropical garb ; as we glide so pleasantly 
on, the variegated outline of these liills, skirted with bamboo 
huts and enclosures of rice, but generally crowned with a 
prodigious banyan tree, seem so sweet and peaceful;.! long 
to stop the budgerow and wander along the bank, the groups 
of elegant bamboo and palmira trees, combine to produce such 
agreeable images. . . . The spaces between these verdant hills 
were as rich in fields of flax in full bloom as those — 

‘ Of mine ewa native Isle of the Ocean.’ 

while ... a mosque or pagoda brought to your mind that even 
time, whose power has swept away kings, nations, even por- 
tions of the earth, has no sway over the fixed and immutable 
religious (prejudice I was going to write) opinions of these 
people. Here where the kiif^dy race of Timour had erected a 
fortress for security or pleasure, all that the wandering fakirs 
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can point to of the past is a print of the prophet’s foot im- 
pressed in the stone, but I honestly confess my benighted 
eyes were blind to its evidences. 

I was told that parties still come from the upper provinces 
and encamp here to hunt the rhinoceros and wild elephant, 
the surrounding hills being an impervious shelter for wild 
animals of all kinds, the woods, too, abounding with partridge 
and jungle cock. The river continues to wind closely at the 
foot of these beautiful hills, which though decreasing in height 
are still lovely in verdure and outline. The province of 
Behar, wliich we had just entered, is so much superior to that 
of Bengal, no traveller leaves the latter with regret ; its dense 
masses of wood and sandy wastes (it being for the greater part 
alluvial soil) can bear no comparison with the hills and valleys 
which we now glided by. 

10/A Fehruar;/, Fir-imnty. —I had a long wailk on the sand last 
night, attracted by the unusual objects of palkees, hackneys, 
horses, and crowds of travellers on foot, all hurrying to the 
annual fair or festival celebrated at this place. (I was assured 
the number which assemlde there is not less than 100,000 and 
it is a fearful instance of the bonds with which superstition 
enthrals its victims. Here for years uncounted it has been 
the practice to sacrifice an infant and vast number of kids. 
The ofiicial authorities liave interposed and S(unetimes do 
succeed in preventing this inhuman rite being exercised to its 
extent, but the number of kids floating about and their plain- 
tive cries excited many painful ideas./ 

There was one circumstance which staggered my credulity ; 
there w^as here an ^glishma n, born and educated in a 
Christian land, who was become “’the wretched and degraded 
partaker in this heathen worship, a General S , wdio has 
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for some years adopted the habits and religion, if religion it 
may be named, of these people ; and he is generally believed 
to be in a sane mind, rather a man of ability ; it makes you 
pause and in vain attempt to account for such delusion. 
Those whom it is the will of God to be born in darkness are 
not accountable, but that any who ever lived in the light of 
Christianity should voluntarily renounce its hope is truly 
awful ! 

We dined in the evening with Captain and Mrs. Hemming ; 
they have invited me so often and made so many advances to 
be acquainted, it appeared quite surly to hang back. We 
met some of our own allies there, and spent a pleasant evening. 
Hemming had been over the most of Ireland and knew mjiny 
of my family and acquaintances, and I need not remind you 
how much we relish anything connected with home or country 
when the tie is severed. She is a very kind and gentle little 
person, v/itli one sweet little l)oy. Some one told me she had 
been rather a tlionghtless girl, but from all I can judge, she 
seems fond of her husband, and devoted to the child ; and she 
is now but eighteen, — would be in England only leaving the 
nursery. ... 

We have agreed to visit the hot wells at Monghir as we 
shall stay all the day at the station, and they will dine in my 
boat at three o’clock, that we may be out early and stay late. 
Besides there are five of tlie gentlemen to join the party, so I 
shall have quite a buna kaunna , and it is fortunate there is a 
good bazaar at Monghir. But, in fact, we arc never at a loss, 
I have only to say after breakfast, ' Two, four, or six Sahibs are 
to dine. At this season we are well supplied with delicious 
salt humps, brisket and tongues, plenty of fowl, ducks, and 
guinea-hens in the cook-boift, fi.sh in the river ; every village 
affords kid, eggs, milk, butter, and bread; mutton and beef 
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we get from the commissariat store; so that you can have, 
only by saying the word, an elegant dinner, most admirably 
dressed with superb curry and mulligatawny soup ; all sorts 
of confectionery my khaunsamab prides himself in displaying, 
and as your servants are responsible for everything, I have 
nothing io be troubled with, and there is something of gaiety 
and grace about these little parties which render them very 
agreeable. There is no such thing here as gentlemen sitting 
to drink and the ladies hiding to give them opportunity 
after a few glasses of wirie.^ We all get on shore impatient 
that any of the light should be lost, for that fades all too 
fast. 

We have just passed a beautiful and curious cluster of 
rocks, which are here a very unusual object. They rise in 
the river to a very considerable height and on the summit 
is a line mosque. Whole (lights of doves are perched on the 
trees and shrubs, which have a pretty effect. Some mendicant 
Brahmins live on the rocks, and form not the least interesting 
part of the picture of the Colgon rocks. 

11/A Fchruarij, Mongltir . — We reached this station this 
morning, which is really a pretty place. There is a fin e old 
fo rt and some neat houses ; this fort was built by the Sultan 
Sujah, and the place is now occupied by an invalid battalion. 
We were, however, disappointed in our design of visiting the 
hot springs as the boats had stopped so far above them, they 
were beyond a walk; so we changed our route and went through 
the village and some beautiful topes of mango trees. 

(^I was pleased to find we were to remain two days, which 
gave me an opportunity of seeing the manufactures of the 
place. How beautifully they work in wood ! Tlie chairs, tables, 
etc., which they carry down on^ their heads to the boats to 
induce you to buy are really curious, and to see these poor 
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things surrounding your boat, up to the waist in water, hold- 
ing them up to excite your attention and obtain a preference, 
made me feel quite sad at their poverty. Others bring baskets 
of hats, bonnets and straw work, punkahs, mats ; others guns, 
swords and all sorts of useful things. The arrival of these 
merchants at the appearance of a fleet is like % fair or 
market^ 

The doctor was our only companion at dinner, and after it 
was over we set out on a long walk without just knowing 
where. We went off in the direction of the fort, but it is 
so difficult always to keep in mind the deceptive nature of 
the twilight here, that the rapid approach of night has more 
than once disagreeably surprised us. On this occasion we 
were seriously perplexed, having lost sight of the river, and 
before we had time to reflect, the darkness and intricacy of 
the ground and mouldering walls brouglit us up to a stand. 
I did not care for the matter, knowing w^e must find tlie 
river when the moon rose, and I could have passed the night 
as comfortably in the ruined fort as in my biidgerow. All 
places where Campbell w'us with me were equal, but he w^as 
not so stoical, better knowing the danger of being exposed 
to the night air, and w^as in misery to get me safe on board. 
So w^e walked first in one direction, then in another, none 
of us knowing enough of the language to ask the w'ay ; still 
I was more amused than otherwise until I became so ex- 
hausted that I lay down on the ground. I tliought them 
very cruel to insist on my getting up and crawling on betw^een 
them, until again I would l)eg to rest. Some liours passed 
this way before tlie long wished for fires on the bank 
announced our return to the ghaut, where tlie poor weary 
dandies were prolonging thd luxury of rice and curry and 
smoking over the embers. I actually could not speak from 
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fatigue, and gladly let them lift me into the boat, where I 
lay with my eyes shut till they made my tea. 

\Ulh Felruary , — After leaving Monghir we had some very 
unpleasant weather and sailing. The current became very 
strong, and the difficulty of tracking against the stream and 
round some headlands was extreme, indeed it was frightfully 
dangerous. The hot winds were just commencing, and blow- 
ing against us with violence. We had to wind our way 
along tremendous banks, in many places so completely under- 
mined that they gave way and fell with a crash like thunder. 
Two of the soldiers’ boats a little ahead sunk just close to us. 

Just as our cook-boat came alongside to give us dinner, 
a frightful mass of earth and trees fell all but over it and 
us, and only that rrovidence had willed we were to escape, 
I cannot tell how we were not sunk at the moment ; the 
water liad sunk so much, the distance from the top of the 
bank to the bed of the river was very great. The ropes 
broke and many boats drifted to the opposite shore, or down 
the stream, without any power of resistance, as the dandies 
were all on shore. I passed a day of extreme apprehension ; 
the want of courage of the crew and impossibility of depend- 
ing on tlieiu under such circumstances compelled Campbell 
to remain all day on deck in the burning wind and sun. I 
was in torture about him, but also knew that his presence 
there was necessary, for if any accident happens these cowardly 
people run off and leave you; indeed I am not sure but 
that it would be contrary to their religion to take you out 
of the water, as they account all such as have died there, 
objects of peculiar favour, (kxptain Macdonald and ]\Ir. 
Everard had promised to dine with us, . . . but from the state 
of the bank found it impossible to descend where they 
intended, so had to walk miles on the bank before they 
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could get on board. Captain Macdonald’s acquaintance with 
the language and people relieved me and rested !N’iel, who 
gave up his station on the top much fatigued, and after a 
little time we sat down to a late dinner. But I was quite 
unable to eat or be commonly civil to my kind friends. I 
felt a curious sensation creeping over me and went out after 
sunset to try and shake it off, but this I could not. 

\Uh February , — I often say to myself ‘What can be the 
matter with me ? ’ I feel such oppressive and unwonted 
weariness. If I take a book 1 can hardly see ; when we go 
out for a walk I find myself looking round for a tree to sit 
and rest me; if any one mentions England 1 become so low 
and nervous I would gladly weep. Xiel has also been com- 
plaining, but this I expected, from his exposure to the sun 
for so many hours. He is, I can see, better to-night, tliougli 
the air has been to-day as if coming througli a furnace, and 
the hot sand penetrating the gilmils in every direction. 
The old Indians of the party say to-day is nothing in com- 
parison of what will come. We were instructed to close 
all the windows, to keep out the heat, wliicli 1 liad throv/n 
quite open, and since that the boat is pleasanter. My skin 
has such a strange feel, as if my hands were covered with 
parchment. 

I have been trying to keep Niel quiet on the couch by 
reading to him Kciiilworth, and, now that I see him better, 
could willingly go to bed myself. 
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February 25TEI — April 22ND, 1827 

\1th March, Dinajwrc . — I must now account to you for a 
wide chasm in my narrative, most truly an involuntary one. 
I am still so weak my hand trembles and the words 1 write 
are indistinct. Oh how miserably ill I have been ! and this 
fever is like a serpent showing his crest among flowers; it 
came upon me when and where 1 least expected such a 
visitation. I believe I may date its commencement from 
my moonlight ramble among the ruins of Monghir, though 
I went about for some time, as my sensations were incom- 
prehensible to myself, and tried to confpier the debility I 
felt creeping over me, as Xiel watched me with looks of such 
extreme distress. I sat up until I hardly knew what was 
doing around me, then slnvering ills of ague gave my illness 
a decided character, and Niel and the doctor began most 
anxiously to wish for our arrival, as the latter considered 
himself but imperfectly acquainted with the symptoms of the 
disease. All that care and kindness on Ids part could do, 
was done, and he only left our boat when obliged by duty. 

Every one was so kind and attentive, I hardly knew which 
to be most grateful to. Captain Macdonald, who knew’ more 
of Indian fevers than any of the party, used to spend every 
evening in our boat, and make ihy drink and sit and talk 
by my couch when I could listen. The Hemmings too did 
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everything to assist us. But strength and life seemed 
receding; I could not always think, but when conscious of 
anything, it was that my earthly course was nearly run, and 
I often tried to prepare NieVs mind for this being the case. 
You will believe I did not find him a patient listener. 

On the 25th of February we reached Diiiapore. It was 
an interesting day for those blessed with health and spirits. 
The 13th had got up a masked ball, and it was the gayest 
exhibition that had been seen. Every one was to be there 
in the district. I heard all this talked of before we reached 
the cantonment, as they had sent to beg that the surgeon. 
Dr. Moatt, would come and meet me. Some others came 
with him to see Niel, and I could see what a favourite he 
was with all. . . . 

We were just anchored beneath the bank when the evening 
gun fired ; I cannot tell why at that moment it sounded like 
the knell of a funeral. 

Dr. Brodie soon after came to see me before he made his 
appearance in the ball-room, of which he promised to bring 
me all the news in the morning. I tried to say ‘Do so*; but 
it seemed so strange, the varied conditions of life: I was 
perhaps dying while they were thinking of dancing. 

NieFs fir.st idea on landing was to inquire for a woman 
whose industry and good conduct had interested him so 
much that he had tried his influence with Colonel M'Creagh 
to get her permission to accompany the regiment tliough 
out of the regular order. Anne accordingly made her appear- 
ance in my boat and I had rarely seen one more ])rcpos 3 essing 
in the capacity of a nurse. She liad been strongly recom- 
mended by Dr. Moatt. . . . 

Under any other circumstances I could have been most 
heartily amused at her surprise and delight on finding who I 
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was; and strange it was that she had been born beside my 
father*s house and left an orphan, when my mother had taken 
an interest in her welfare and had her placed with an old 
mantua-maker, whom I well remember coming with gowns to 
my mother. She shared the fate of most pretty country girls 
and married a soldier. Her conduct was so good that she was 
permitted many little indulgences, and on arriving in India 
was engaged as wet nurse for the infant of a wealthy civilian 
(who on such an occasion are always liberal) ; from this she 
was brought into notice and one of her children adopted by a 
lady who liad none. 

Her gratitude to Niel and affection for me was unbounded, 
and though she had just been confined she brought baby and 
ayah and all, determined to stay while she could serve me. 

I ought to tell you that my own female attendant, whom 
I greatly liked, was occupied by the illness of her child and 
for some time had boon unable to wait on me, so now being 
comfortable with so nice a creature as I had got, who had the 
voice, the step, and touch of a nurse, I was much relieved, 
as she knew perfectly how I should be treated and could 
prepare my drink and everything of food and medicine I 
required. 

I shall not forget Niels surprise when he returned to the 
boat and found Anne still in joyful ecstasy at her discovery 
of ‘Miss Knox,’ as he knew nothing of the link of clanship 
uniting us. 

All nurses are privileged gossips, and Anne’s anecdotes of 
the regiments sometimes amused and often made me sad. 
The ladies did not stand high in her estimation, and she 
boldly pronounced that there were no companions for me 
there. My expectations w’erc hot sanguine from what I 
had gathered at the depot, in Calcutta, in Chinsurah, and 
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indeed wherever the corps had been, and I felt quite 
desponding at the thought of being identified with such. 
But that could only be in name or in idea; nothing could 
make it necessary to form intimacy where my judgment 
did not approve. 

Next morning Niel was very active in getting m^ quarters 
put in order and the baggage removed into them ; in this he 
received much kind assistance. The following day, with the 
aid of the doctor and nurse, I was dressed or rolled up in 
shawls and put into a palkee on deck. I was just conscious 
that they were removing me, but recollect little more, until I 
found myself watching the lizards as they ran up and down 
the walls of a large and pleasant room. The Hemmings, 
who were going off next day to Cawnpore, came to see me 
in the evening, and ratlier forgetting my debility sat a long 
time and talked of the ball and Niefs cousin and country- 
woman, Lady D’Oyly, who with a large party from Bankiporc 
were there. , . . 

After they took leave the doctor recommended my keeping 
quiet as I felt heated and restless, more than usual. But in 
the night, the fever increased so much that Niel sent for him. 
I need not conduct you through all the changes and sufleriugs 
I underwent. All I had ever read or imagined of thirst was 
faint in comparison of the reality. I quite shudder at the 
recollection of the avidity \vith which 1 used to watcli a large 
jug which held my drink. The pains in my bones and joints 
became excruciating, and I used to sliiver in tlie fits of ague 
till every joint ached again. Tlien, when the thirst was 
satisfied the hot fit came on, and actually the moisture ran 
in streams down my limbs. After tliis change I generally 
lay in a stupor for some hours, without either memory or 
suffering. 
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I used to feel Niel’s hand on my forehead, or the faint 
pressure of his lips, and could just open my eyes and look 
at him. I cannot tell how, but I used to know when he was 
near me, though there was neither word nor sound. 

The first change I felt was the intermission of the ague fit 
at the us^al hour. This excited niy hopes that it had left me ; 
however, it had but changed, and returned every twenty-four 
instead of twelve hours. Gradually its duration lessened, and 
strange to say, I fell v:otsc as the fever left me; dreadful 
palpitations attacked me, and I cannot suppose anything else 
so like death as what I then felt. I used to make Kiel lift 
me up to enable me to breathe. The doctor then wished me 
to have as much change as the house afforded, and in the 
morning I was dressed and carried into my dressing-room, 
where I lay on my couch. My strength was so exhausted 
that I used to think this quite misery, and to tell the truth 
I became so fretful and low-spirited, nothing did, or could 
please me. At tlie same time I was so mucli ashamed of it, 
I was quite glad when Niel used to go to parade, that I might 
cry without distressing him. 

Poor Anne used to talk of lioiiie and that made me quite 
hysterical. Then in despair she went to the doctor and 
begged him always to come in Campl)eirs absence, and thus 
time went on until I was able to go into the verandah in the 
evening where the air and sight of people riding and driving 
amused me. Yesterday 1 went to dine with Niel and the 
doctor at three o’clock, and much rdislied my curry, so now 
I may say I am well, tliough very weak, as I feel, from writing 
thus far. 

\lth March , — This morning after Niel gave me my coflee at 
five, he made me promise I wouXl come to breakfast, saying 
he would help me to dress on his return. T felt very lazy, but 
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he urged it and reminded me it was Ogilby's birthday and so 
forth, so I promised to get up and bathe when he went out. 
On his return, after helping me to dress and placing a chair 
in the verandah where I could enjoy the pleasant air of the 
morning, he told me he had invited an old friend to breakfast, 
with whom he had been so many years intimate that he was 
anxious to make us acquainted, i^articularly as we lived in the 
next quarter. Though I felt nervous at the idea of meeting a 
stranger, as Niel seemed so much to wish it I could not 
object, but I looked at my dressing-gown, which appeal Niel 
replied to by saying, ^ Never mind it, there is nothing I like 
you so much in as your dressing-gown, and Fenton is such a 
good fellow, you will not consider him as a stranger ! ’ 

He then told me there was a very fine young man lived 
with Fenton, a son of General Blackwell’s, v/ith whom he was 
sure I should be quite plensed, but that he did not ask him 
then as he thought I might not like to see two strangers, and 
Fenton, being his oldest friend left in the 13th, deserved a 
preference. While he spoke the person in question [Fenton] 
entered the verandah, and I perfectly recollected having seen 
him in Derry. He is a fine-looking man in figure and was 
then very handsome. He api>ears now in very delicate health, 
thin and languid, like one who had suffered. We got into 
conversation about Derry and Anne Maxwell, with whom he 
used to be a favourite partner at the assemblies. Niel was 
recommending him to follow his example and turn Benedict, 
which he expressed his willingness to do, only that India 
afforded little choice of European ladies and he would not 
marry a half-caste. He said he meant to apjdy for leave and 
return in search of health and a wife. I told him Anne Max- 
well was still exhibiting 'her beauties at Bath with the 
addition to them of £1400, but this part of my advice Niel 
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condemned and said: ‘If he only knew the happiness of 
marrying from love alone he never would barter such a blessing 
for anything that money could offer, but never fulfil/ From 
our united testimony of the happiness of a well-assorted 
marriage he declared himself more than ever inclined to follow 
our advic^iif it were practicable, but that we were in the mean- 
time most enviable in his opinion. 

We had a great deal of laughing on the subject and he 
promised to be a frequent visitor at my tea-table, as mess 
hours did not suit either his health or taste. 

After Fenton was gone Niel made me lie down, while he 
went to read the papers, and he returned shortly after with 
Kershaw, whom I forgot to mention as one of our companions 
up the river and an old friend of Kiel’s in the Isle of Wight. 
He was in very delicate health, and had obtained leave to stop 
at Bankipore with Sir Charles H’Oyly, to whom his talent in 
drawing recommended him. He spoke of them as a most 
delightful family, Lady D’Oyly in particular, as lovely in 
appearance and so warm-hearted and unpretending, she 
captivated all who knew her. 

They wished t(^ be civil to us when I was able to visit, and 
Niel said after I was a little stronger he would go and call, 
which is the style here, the stranger making the first visit. 
Kershaw and Brodie stayed to dine, or tiffin rather, as three 
o’clock is the hour I find agrees best with me. After Kershaw 
went off Campbell went to parade and returned to tea, for 
which, for the first time, I stayed up, — that is, I lay on the 
couch while they sat and talked of everything and everybody. 

Brodie told me I could not remain incognito to the ladies 
any longer, for though he had said with a solemn voice I must 
keep quiet, I had been seen on the verandah and therefore 
must expect visitors. To make a virtue of necessity, Niel 
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announced to Mrs. Sale that I was able to leave my room next 
day, and on the following one I had the pleasure of sitting to 
be stared at as the latest arrival from England, by all who had 
nothing else to do, and had very many offers of all those 
civilities which mean nothing. Among others, as our own 
buggy had not arrived, there were horses and gigs^ offered us 
by many, and some really from friendly feelings. As Brodie 
and every one recommended my getting out to drive as the 
first means of restoring my strength, Niel told me he had 
accepted Blackweirs offer of driving me out that evening and 
asked him to dine with us, proposing to have a walk with the 
doctor while I was away. 

Accordingly at tiffin they appeared, and as Kiel’s ideas of 
persons are so very similar to my own on all points, the 
appearance and maimers of Blackwell were exactly in my view 
as they had been in his, most pleasing. Without being hand- 
some in feature or striking in figure, there was a quiet and 
gentlemanly refinement in his language and manners, which at 
once showed me he had been brought up with persons of high 
caste. . . . During our drive some of his ideas and questions 
amused me much from their originality, and I saw there was 
more to be known when he would speak out. 

We found Niel and Brodie standing waiting our return, and 
they were both in such high spirits, eager to tell me difterent 
things they had heard, and began to deal rather heavily with 
some of our fair ladies, sr» that I reproached tlieni with scandal. 
I left them when the gun fired, having promised to rise early 
in the morning and have a walk by the riverside. 1 cannot 
omit telling you, that after being about two hours in bed, 1 felt 
so dreadfully hungry that there was no use in trying to forget 
it and go to sleep ; so I gftt up in search of something to eat. 
However the servants were all gone but the bearers, who will 
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not touch your food. The khaunsamah had locked his almirah 
and taken the key, and the only thing I could set my hands on 
was a pine cheese and a tub of sugar candy ; and forthwith 
attacked the former. 

Next morning, when ready to go out, the same malady 
returne^i, and I besought Niel to go and look for some pro- 
visions. He met the kitmutgar just going to the bazaar, and 
obtained some bread and butter, with which I sallied forth in 
the morning twilight. After a few turns we used the privilege 
which Colonel Sale had given of entering his garden to rest, 
where I sat until nearly seven, and saw our bearer watching 
for us with a chatta at the ghaut, where we met Blackwell, 
and he returned to breakfast, wishing to arrange with Niel 
that tliey both should call on the D'Oylys, and fixed their visit 
for next morning. After Niel and Blackwell went to the mess- 
room to read the papers, 1 had another levee of visitors, and 
after they had gone some of a different grade, two or three 
soldiers and their wives, all from the County Donegal; among 
them the son of an old servant of my father, whom I so well 
remember an idle boy ! 

I can hardly express to you the delight some of these poor souls 
felt, and the extraordinary observations and compliments, such 
as, ‘ Tliat T was very like my sister, only not so well favoured,’ 
again, ‘ That they should have recognised me in any place by 
the Knox forehead.’ 

In the evening 1 was telling this all over to Niel and Brodie, 

who said: ‘ Well, wdiile I was visiting at Captain , some 

good people who had been calling (»n you came in, and they 
were all giving their opinions of yon, and agreed they found 
you a very dilferent person froin what tliey expected; it had 
been rumoured that you w^ere a blue stocking of deep tinge ; 
by others, that you were very reserved and eccentric ; but that 

E 
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the whole party voted you a pretty little person, and very lady- 
like and agreeable/ 

Now I would not omit giving you this conversation for any- 
thing, as I am certain you will not be less astonished to hear 
of my being called ‘ agreeable ' than I was myself. I leave you 
to judge how much I must be improved, if the picturd'be a just 
one. I always calculate on being disliked at first, and from 
this idea neglect all efforts to conciliate, a fact which even you 
cannot deny. But this I can also assure you of, that I believe 
I am greatly amended, since I have had so gentle and truly 
amiable a companion as Xiel always near, for though the most 
distant approach to censure has never passed his lips, I see the 
errors of my own opinions by comparing them with his. With 
a person of a different mould, I should be still the same way- 
ward and res( 3 rved being that many justly think me. But now 
there is nothing to call the liarsh lines of my nature into play ; 
so by lying dormant they may in time altogether disappear. 
Niel is such a favourite with every one, that I share in the 
benefit of this sentiment towards him, and experience kind- 
ness and attention, wliich in my own behalf I should never 
receive. 

27//1 Mo/rcli . — It would only weary you if I were to proceed 
in the regular ‘ Clarissa llarlowe ' style, and tell you day by day 
of all that passes, when of necessity each day must be so much 
alike ! At the the same time, ’tis true that life in India differs 
so much from every otliM' place, that many trifling tilings will 
interest you to hear, as much as they did me to see, for the 
first tiiiie; therefore I .shall mention aiiything that strikes mo, 
without reganl of system or arrangement. 

First, I will try to give ^'ou some idea of the^^/acc I reside 
in. You, I believe, my dear, will never sec Dinapore, and at 
present I consider that no great loss. The cantonment is 
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situated in a wide sandy plain, interspersed with mango topes. 
The houses are built in squares, the centre grass, and round 
these is the fashionable evening drive. These buildings make 
a very good appearance from their regularity, and are really 
comfortable and spacious houses. On the side of the square 
where 'Ve live my neighbours are on one side Fenton and 
Blackwell, next the paymaster, Mr. Wright; on the other side 
is Captain Aitkin and Mr. Wilkinson. I occupy the centre; 
Colonel Sale commences the next range. The persons on the 
opposite side of the square are Captain Debnain, Mr. Sheling, 
whose brother I knew in Derry in the Engineer Corps, the 
Quartermaster Sheridan, whose daughter I met in Calcutta, 
married to the surgeon of the 80th, Henderson ; next the 
adjutant Hutchins, who went out to the West Indies with 
Niel as his servant, and whose good conduct and ability has 
advanced him. lie married in England a very respectable 
woman in his owm class of life. Tliey seem to feel much 
regard and gratitude to Xiel for former kindness when they 
were in an humbler spliere. She came to Niel the day after 
my arrival to know in what way she could be of use to me, 
and I have since found her very clever and useful in giving 
me many instructions about housekeeping arrangements. 

This is called a very gay station. There have been a 
succession of balls, parties, plays, since my arrival. For 
these I have little relish, and even if I had, the delicacy of 
my health would prevent my attending them. I have already 
quite as much society as I wish for, and 1 am so happy, so 
perfectly hai)py at home, 1 wish for nothing beyond what it 
affords. My greatest grief is that I must go out and visit 
among these censorious people > it is really quite frightful 
the party spirit and illiberality existing here. I am told 
such things as are hardly credible: character is martyred 
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without mercy, charity only a name, and the transactions of 
private life exaggerated and misrepresented. 

It does surprise me beyond measure how the mind can 
become warped in this way, or what the structure of that 
mind can be that has pleasure only in the affairs of others, 
and rejects all the resources of taste and knowledge and self- 
improvement. Idleness may well be called the root of evil, 
and yet none of these people can be idle, for they have all 
families, and none of them affluent means. 

I think if I had children I should know and care as little 
what the residents in the garden-range were about as I now 
do of the inhabitants of New Zealand. 

This subject brings to recollection Niel’s visit to Bankipore. 
Both he and Blackwell returned in raptures with Lady D’Oyly 
and her cousin Mrs. Sinythe. The most complimentary thing 
Niel could imagine was that they were genuine Highlanders, 
with grandfathers removed as far back as Noah ! Their house 
seems quite a school of arts: tliey have a good library, of 
which they are most liberal; Blackwell came back loaded 
with books which he is to divide with me. . . . He comes 
very often to us, being an equal favourite with Niel, and he 
says he is so happy to have a lady to talk to, and speaks 
with so much tenderness of his mother and sister that it 
gives me a favourable impression of his disposition. Tlmt 
was the first thing which interested my feelings for Niel, his 
love for his mother! p.iid now when I do or say anything 
particularly delightful to him he says, ‘That is just like my 
mother.’ 

While we were in Calcutta I had some correspondence with 
my cousin, Frank Gouldsbufy, relative to paying him a visit 
on our way up the river. He wrote with much cordiality, 
and I really felt a sincere desire to see him and know his 
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wife, from the affection 1 felt for his family, and their anxious 
wishes to hear from me all those particulars which are so 
interesting to distant friends. However, on our arrival at 
Patna I was so dreadfully ill, all thought of visiting was laid 
aside, and Niel wrote to him in explanation of it. We heard 
in repl^ that he had just been appointed as judge and magis- 
trate to the station of Maldah, near the Piajemabl Hills, and 
was on the point of removal to that station, where he hoped 
we would pay our promised visit on my recovery. I felt 
sorry at not meeting him, but my sanguine feelings had been 
a good deal quenched by finding that the lady was a half- 

caste, in fact, a natural daughter of Mr. E ’s. Of this 

we had not the mos^ remote idea, and felt very unwilling to 
be the medium of conveying it to his family, knowing the 
surprise and disappointment they must feel who were so 
wrapped up in him. I was a little mortified, as I had not 
supposed I had a single connection in the country of that ' 
colour which seemed so unfashionable, and I begin to fear 
there must be some truth in a belief, which is so general, to 
their prejudice. Colonel Sale is most violent on the subject ; he 
will not allow a soldier to marry a native woman, but laments 
he cannot prevent the officers distfracinfj themselves. There 
is only one half-caste lady in the 13th, and it is rumoured she 
is likely to leave it shortly ; it is so far fortunate. 

I now have the comfort of hearing very often from James ; 
his letters are coming regularly. Dear James ! He is indeed 
the most generous-minded of beings; but for this very cause 
we must not trespass on him, nor do I think at present there 
will be occasion for it. We are both very moderate, and from 
choice wish to live as privately as possible, so I hope will find 
no difficulty in living within o\!r income ; very many others 
do it, with large families too. 
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The real necessaries of life are here abundant and easily 
procured, it is the superfluities that are a stumbling-block. 
I must, however, tell you that many things here are absolute 
necessaries which at home are matters of taste or choice, such 
as carriages, servants, etc. 

It is equally true that there is here a lamentable want of 
principle, for I call going in debt wittingly and knowingly 
to be nothing less. You never hear any one say, 'I must 
not buy this, or order that, for I cannot afford it ' ; people get 
all and everything they fancy or require, and let the future 
and ten per cent, pay the debt. There is one oflicer in the 
regiment who spends twice as much as the pay of a colonel, 
and nobody has any idea where he finds either money or 
credit. However, the times are for ever gone when people 
made a fortune in India. I think a prudent man can live 
and enjoy every comfort of life here; and a married man 
lives more economically than a single one. But this is all 
that is possible. The retinue of servants you are forced to 
keep is absurd, but one of the tyrannies of custom that cannot 
be remedied. 

It was quite amusing to see the joy of my servants when 
I was able to come out again. One reason, perliaps, was that 
they found my nurse obliged them to render a much more 
strict detail of domestic expenditure than I knew how to do. 
They could not impose on her, being accustomed to attend 
the bazaar herself. Tlio first day I ordered dinner myself 
the khaunsamah knelt down to kiss the skirt of my gown, 
saying, ‘When Mem Sahib is sick we are all sick.’ 

1th April . — I am now quite strong, vjrll, and happy ; I even 
think I am growing fat, in defiance of hot winds and all other 
evils. These winds are certainly tremendous; what must it 
be for those who are exposed to them? AVithin doors, the 
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the air is far from unpleasant ; at eight o’clock the windows 
and doors to windward are covered with mats of the cuscuss 
grass, which the bheesties keep constantly wet, which not only 
produces a current of cool air, but a very aromatic scent from 
the grass. The worst part of it is that as light is heat, you 
must exclude both ! and your twilight is not clear enough 
for wrifihg or work unless you possess some very well -situated 
window. I often go and sit in my bathing-room, which, from 
being in the rear and ilagged with stone, is always cool 
though the window is open. 

Being now quite settled, I will give you the detail of one 
da^. I always gf) to bed at gim-hre, with the firm resolu- 
tion of getting up at gun-fire in the morning, or before it, 
which resolve I keep in the pro])ortion of three mornings out 
of five. But taking one on which I actually did arise, 
yesterday, for example — we made a great noise for our 
coffee, while I scrambled on some clothes and dip})ed my 
face in a chilluinchee of cold water; in about five minutes 
we were out and taking our way to the river side. You 
must remember that it is still dark, and wlieii I arrive there 
the clouds are just di'^persing in the east and changing with 
the gently rising breeze into colours and tinges so various, 
no eye can fancy them hut those who look upon an 
Eastern sunrise. They have lifted themselves otf the 
mighty lliinahiyas, crowned with everlasting snow. Oh, how 
beautiful is .such a moruiug! 

The banks of the river are thronging with the Hindoos 
coming to perform their morning devotions, consisting chiotiy 
of the various ceremonies of bathing. 

Presently you see the doheos or ^washermen coming along the 
bank, with their donkeys loaded with clothes, and commencing 
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their occupation, the fashion and process thereof produc- 
ing a mournful sympathy for the welfare of your English 
garments, which these worthies seem to have peculiar delight 
to wring and beat to the uttermost. They have boards 
laid against the bank; on this they beat the article, be it 
linen, lace, or muslin, accompanying each stroke with the 
word ' Europe ' ! 

The buckree-wallah creeps along with his goats ; the native 
women, with their brass and earthen pots on their heads, 
are descending the ghaut for wMter. The half-naked coolies 
are trotting by with baskets of grain and vegetables on their 
heads. The native boats, canoes or budgerows, are loosing 
from the bank where they had brought up tlie niglit before, 
and are either sailing dowui tlie stream or tracking against it. 
There is a tonjin with a nurse and a pallid European child, 
with a retinue of bearers attending it. 

Then comes up the mutchlee-wallah from his dingliy with 
fresh fish, and the kitmutgar or the inussolgee is bartering with 
him for it. 

The glorious sun is now above tlie horizon, the summit of 
that mosque seems burnished gold, and the tops of the 
tamarinds beside it have caught the bright effulgence. Ey 
the way, it is difficult to describe such a morning in down- 
right prose, unless it were that of Walter Scott’s novels or Mrs. 
Shelley’s Valpmja. 

Well, it is time to wend our way homeward, and we loiter 
across the parade ground. It is half-past six ; I lie and rest 
on my couch till seven, then bathe, while Niel dresses and is 
ready to help me. He reads the Bible to me while I conclude 
my toilet. 

This occupies about half* an hour more, and then, both 
dressed, our chairs are placed before the door or now inside 
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the verandah, and we walk either outside or within, till the 
bugle blows at [eight. Then comes the bearer with gurram 
panee, and in. a few minutes after the kitmutgars with fish, 
rice, eggs, cold meat, fruit, preserves, curry. 

Niel, like all Highlanders, enjoys a social breakfast, and 
we rardy sit down alone. There is generally some one 
like ourselves loitering in the shade before our house, on 
the front of which the sun does not fall till eleven o’clock, 
and there are a few intimate enough to come in at any time. 

Breakfast is a long business, for generally some visitors 
come in before its conclusion and this protracts it. Then 
Niel goes and reads the papers, and I order dinner and settle 
the bazaar account, then put my almiras and drawers in order, 
as I have no native attendant, and hope I never shall. Some 
of my regimental are always happy to be allowed 

to render any occasional assistance I require, and it is only 
a recreation and little variety to them to come over in the 
cool of the morning. Here they have nothing to do, having 
all native servants likewise, unless it is a very little needle- 
work. 

About eleven o’clock Kiel returns, and as the time of 
visiting is past 1 put on my dressing-gown and lie on the 
couch while he reads, or if I do not find the heat oppressive 
I work, and we walk about the verandah laughing, singing, 
and talking till about half-past two, when we prepare for 
dinner. . . . 

Five is the parade hour, and during that time horses and 
carriages are collecting at each door for the drive immediately 
after. IShort indeed is tlie daylight, and I am always wait- 
ing dressed at the door, that not a moment may be lost. 
You see the bearers Hying to iuee> their masters and relieve 
them of the swords. After the oppressive heat of the day it 
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is so delightful to get out, and every one seems so heartily to 
enjoy it, as you meet passing and repassing. 

As Blackweirs buggy is always in attendance upon me, 
Niel generally rides beside us, and almost always some one 
escapes from seven o’clock dinner and returns to tea, which 
our khaunsamah takes care shall be abundantly supplied. 
Those that dine so early generally like the addition of cold 
meat or puddings at that hour. I used to suppose people 
never cat in India, but I never remember at any time feeling 
so much appetite as I do now, and you may remember at home 
how little food I took. 

How very pleasant these evenings are to me, and how I 
enjoy them ; there is no one with whom I feel any restraint, 
and we have always so much mirth or agreeable conversation. 
I go to bed with reluctance, but always do go at gun-tire, so 
tired that I never waken till the bearer’s monotonous ‘ Sahib ’ 
at the door announces another day. 

I have been making a long deferred round of visits. Oh ! 
it is heavy work, with one exception. I went to return the 
call of a lady I had met l)y accident during a morning visit at 
Calcutta. I was greatly ])repossessed by her appearance, 
without knowing that slie was a resident at Dinapore, or even 
her name. After a sliort residence in India you imperceptibly 
adopt the native idea that fairness and beauty are inseparable. 
I am told when a baby is born among tlie higli caste natives 
they compliment it with the panegyric of ‘ being fair,’ which 
they consider is a sign vjt noble extraction. To return from this 
digression — greatly was I pleasetl to see Mrs. Thompson’s fair 
face and golden tresses issuing from a palkee in my voraiidali 
one of the first days I sat up. I spent an hour in her pretty 
bungalow overhanging the ..river, and felt all my favourable 
impressions strengtliened. 
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Next I paid a visit to my next-door neighbour, Mrs. Wright, 
wife of our paymaster. She is that marvellous thing, an oW 
lady in India, where, like dead birds, old ladies are never 
heard of or seen. She had a good deal to say for herself, and 
speaks of being the mother of a large family, nay a grand- 
mother ; as one who had experienced many of the vicissitudes 
of life, having spent many years in India, where every hour is 
marked with change. Yet is the good old lady not only 
cheerful but as merry as a grasshopper. I hope you will 
admire the a^ipropricde com}mrisoii with a bulky old lady. 
She said, being so near we ought to be well acquainted, and 
regretted not having been aware of my illness in time to be 
useful to me, hoping that hereafter on any ‘ emergency ' 

I would call on her. All this was kindly said, the only thing 
which I liked not was, she seemed fond of being v:itty 
with gentlemen, and it is such a treacherous weapon for a 
woman to hold, so a])t to degenerate into the most uii- 
feininine of all propensities — doyJ>lc enf cadre. This taste 
is, I am sorry to tell you, rc/i/n ratal, and is carried to an 
unqualiiied extent in the very quarter where you would 
expect peculiar circums])ection as an example and pre- 
cedent. I am utterly horrified at the things I hear of, and 
doubly anxious to keep as much aloof fmm intimacy as 
possible. 

I have also seen a very beautiful woman, the wife of Major 
Denny; she is a native of the Isle of France, and speaks such 
pretty broken English. On a large scale, she is certainly a 
most attractive woman, and is, 1 am told, most amiable and 
domestic. I am sorry to find slie lives at some distance, and 
is so devoted to her children she never quits them unless from 
necessity. 

I am now writing extended on my couch, so tired after my 
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drive through this heated atmosphere. Niel had to go off to 
a court of inquiry, and I spend the hour of his absence in 
commune with you. It is no troiible, but a great pleasure to 
think that I am imparting to you all my thoughts, opinions, 
and actions, and that some day your bright eyes will rest 
upon this very page, — I only wish I knew wlioi ! where ! 

Setting aside the natural and unconquerable yearning of 
the soul which all must strive with who have parted from 
loved and loving friends, and the sad conviction, arising from 
every day’s experience, how many chances are against the 
chain of love ever being united again without some of its best 
links being missing, — when I can forget this, I am happy ! 
and do Wee India ! If I were asked what in my lot I would 
wish to change, I could say with truth, Nothing \ I am 
content! I fear change, assured that none could add to my 
happiness, almost any might take from it. I might, indeed, 
wish to be nearer my brothers, but am willing to trust that 
some fortunate circumstance may bring this about. At the 
same time, I may add that I do not think under any circum- 
stances in which I could be placed witli Niel, I should be 
unhappy. There is something so perfectly amiable, tender, 
and refined in his conduct towards me, it would smooth the 
roughest path. Of course there may be wiser and better men, 
but it is impossible there could exist another whose tastes, 
feelings, and opinions are so consonant with mine; and, to say 
the least of my temper, it is very unecjual, or, to speak plainly, 
1 should say very irritable and capricious. Therefore it must 
be the superiority of his that softens mine, for it is equally 
true, we never have a difference, and he is fully persuaded I 
possess the most aniiahle of mortal dis])o.sitions. Before my 
marriage I certainly did rfot tliink highly of the state. We 
often talk together over that of our different acquaintances. 
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and conclude by being tenfold better pleased with each other 
from looking abroad. 

My health is infinitely better than it has been for some 
years, and I hope and believe India will agree with me. 
When I have some knowledge of the language of the people 
I shall on better, but even as it is, I have no reason to 
complain. 

It is remarkable and grievous, too, the languor and gloom 
that gains ascendancy over many young people here, invading 
all classes of society, ages, and conditions of life; indeed I 
think the young are more frequently the victims of this 
malady than those advanced in life. Within the range of my 
limited acquaintance I know two very young men who have 
attempted to commit suicide from no other cause than weari- 
ness of themselves. There is a friend of mine who is a 
talented and amiable man: he often comes into my house 
and says, ^low thankful should I be noNv to die! ’ When I 
speak to him of tlie dniij of living to amend ourselves and 
others, he will n^ply : ‘ Yes, it is botli easy and well for you 
to reason, you liavc an exciting motive, ye// afford and receive 
happiness. lUit in tlie loneliness of my darkened habitation, 
where I am denied air and light, what recourse is left me hut 
to turn gambler or brandy-drinker ? ' 

I have no doubt it is in many cases the idea of being com- 
pelled to remain so many years that produces disgust. Were 
these young men told they might go when they chose, their 
dislike to the country would vanish, and it may be the feeling 
that I am not bound to India, but may with little difliculty 
return to England, which keeps mj^ mind easy. Of this step, 
however, I have not even a distant idea, for Niels dislike to 
the army is so great that the termination of all his wishes is 
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to quit it, but in the meantime he prefers it so much in India 
to what it is at home, I think that as long as he displays 
a red coat it will be here ; indeed I cannot wonder if he does 
dislike a profession in which all his family have been singu- 
larly unfortunate. It is sad to think how many young and 
promising brothers have successively fallen victims to the 
climate. I do not fear for him, for a warm climate agrees 
with him from boyhood, and his very temperate habits and 
good constitution are all in his favour. We spend many an 
hour ill talking over the distant period of return, and dream, 
as all do dream, of some ‘ home, from town and toils remote ’ ; 
it matters little to him, in his country or mine: we have ties 
to both. Or even if we should find the sunny skies of France 
more congenial, that is comparatively home ! Niel is so 
passionately fond of all sylvan amusements, place him beside a 
good river and he will find liis own recreation, and the longest 
summer day is too short when lie takes his gun. These 
occupations are to men what needlework is to women, and 1 
think they keep them both in good health and good humour. 
However, I think such more becoming in the advance of life 
than its commencement, more as a rest after the business of 
the day. The man who lias travelled, and mixed with various 
classes and condition.s of men, is less likely to sink into 
rusticity. My impression of what is termed a country gentle- 
man is not r.cry dignified; perhaps I have not met favoura]>le 
examples, for they have generally been shaded by a degree of 
narrowness of mind that wholly obscured any good ([Ualities 
they might independently possess. The beau ideal of my 
fancy is an old soldier, but he mvM have been by birtli and 
education a gentleman, ai^d must be a general oSicer at last; 
the two or three whom I would single as pattern men out of 
the mass of their fellows were what I have described. 
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How much taste is changed since the days of Addison. Do 
you think you should ever have fallen in love with ' Will 
Honeycomb ' or even ‘ Sir Koger de Coverley/ wig and all ? 
Yet, they found ladies to their taste, and what strange pro- 
ductions they were. There is my lady Somebody in the 
Guardmn, with fre or seven unmarried daughters; no wonder, 
poor girls, as they arc all supposed to be spouting the tragedy 
of Onto round tlie tea-table, which I opine that our grand- 
fathers must have found rather indigestible. 

There is certainly a curious change in manners and life in 
the present day. 1 sho\dd like to know if it be productive of 
more enjoyment. I read once an extract from the journal of 
a daugliter of, 1 tliink, the Earl of Southampton, afterwards 
Queen of one of tlie Edwards : it was a sort of family diary. 
She describes rising at four in the morning and accompanying 
the maidens to milk the qow^. On her return she, with her 
favourite attendant Dolly, caught Thump, the little pony, and 
rode a matter of ten miles without a saddle. At breakfast 
with her lady motlier she observes the ale is sour, and another 
barrel must be broached before dinner. It is very amusing 
from the j)icture of obsolete manners it disjdays, as well as 
tlie ([uaint language it is written in. It is connected with 
some ideas in my mind produced by an observation of Lady 
Mary W. Monlagu’.s : that after making the tour of Europe, 
its courts and cities, tlien visiting the most iiitere.sting parts 
of Asia and Africa, she had formed tlie opinion tliat the result 
of travelling was but a vain desire to iniife the separate advan- 
tages of diiferent countries, and a feeling of the superiority of 
liome over tlieni alt; that the country girl wlio spun at her 
wheel all the week, and went to cjiurch on Sunday, devoutly 
believing the sermon and ju’eacher, had a fairer chance of 
happiness than the sage, the hero, and the philosopher. 
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This is but a melancholy conclusion, and I doubt not that 
much depends on ourselves. Lady Mary was not happy 
either as a wife, or mother] indeed, notwithstanding the taste 
and elegance of her LetterSy there is an obvious shade of 
pedantry in their composition ; if her aim was only that of a 
talented authoress, her end was attained. < 

But I think that two persons sufficiently cultivated to have 
a keen perception of the beauties of nature and the excellence 
of science and art, must lay by a store of interesting remem- 
brance from travelling to effectually prevent the ennui too 
often predominant in domestic life, even with persons of 
amiable disposition. The vicissitudes and privations, admit- 
ting there is no move, are interesting in retrospect. Witness 
how two persons who have been casually united under such 
circumstances delight to dwell on them. This subject has 
made me wander. I believe I was led. into it by saying I 
wished to turn to good account the time it might be expedient 
for us to remain here, where there is much, if rightly con- 
sidered, which ought to enlarge the mind ; first the whole face 
of inanimate nature presented in a new garb : then man, in a 
totally different aspect and state of society, with the peculi- 
arities and customs arising from it. 

How T do pity the man, or woman either, who can travel 
from Dan to Beersheba and say it is all barren ! I am willing 
to allow something for difference of taste and disposition, and 
give the indulgence [ reiiulre, myseJ/, for truly I have liad my 
hours of wearirie.ss when all others seemed happy. I don't 
think the poor Esquimaux lady ever felt more wearied at the 
Opera than I have done, and my musings in a ball-room have 
been as sombre as Lara s. I am far from attempting to con- 
demn the too many exiles in this country whose hearts liave 
no home, who are divided from happiness, almost from hope, 
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ia pining for the dear relationships of life, it may be for ties 
more, tender than relations — oh no 1 they are but too deeply 
pitiable. What would be my visions now did the sea- wave 
sing 

‘ Twixt me and all that is mine own ’ ? 

though we two are comparatively solitary, if it can be called 
solitude — 

‘ Where thought meeteth thought ere from the lips it part.* 

All this may be, and doubtless is, very happy for me, but 
cannot be very entertaining for you, yet in writing these words 
I feel convicted of two errors : first, 1 know it Is novel to hear 
any one declare themselves happy, and I am doubly assured 
nothing can afford you eipial pleasure with receiving the con- 
firmation fr’oin myself, to whom your patient ear has been so 
often lent when I had nought but ills fo recount to you, — and 
this cannot be forgotten. 

So now suppose, for variety, I take you to a ball on the 12th 
of April. It was not my choice but fate — having declined so 
many, that if I per.severe I must give ollVnce, and though this 
would not vex me much if I were alone in question, I will 
not, must not for my dear Xiel’s sake — and is a mournful 
necessity imposed Iw our situation. You must first suppose 
yourself at my tea-table, where a few of my especial allies 
have a.ssembled to have a little talk before we depart, and 
some of the party are so amusing I can hardly get away until 
Niel interposes to make me go and dress. 

I regret this description of mine would not make as good 
a figure on paper as the above-mentioned Lady Mary’s scarlet 
trousers do, for my dross was a very simple, but to my taste 
beautiful, blue and silver gauze, and the only ornament Niel 
would admit in my hair was a pearl comb ; ‘ anything more,’ 
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he said, ‘ would injure by concealing/ You must know he is 
so vain of my hair, which in my honest opinion has only 
quantity and length to boast of. 

I fear I cannot take you into my palkee, as my full dress 
requires all the room spared by my little person, but you can 
join the party who walk beside it — Campbell, tlie doctors (for 
we have an addition to our medical men, and a most agreeable 
one, in Dr. Patterson from the 45th as surgeon. He knew 
George very ’well in Burmah), Fenton, Blackwell, etc, As 
soon as we got into the room 1 ordered Fenton and Dr. Brodie 
to go away, being each six feet tall, and 1 would not choose 
to put my dimensions into contrast. Perhaps there is no place 
with less to mark a foreign land than a ball-room, where 
all the company are European and all the dresses English or 
French ; for it is, I must tell you, the extremity of bad taste 
to appear in anything of Indian manufacture — neither muslin, 
silk, flowers, or even ornaments, however beautiful. This at 
first amazed me ; when I wanted to purchase one of those fine- 
wrought Dacca muslins I was assured 1 must not be seen in 
it as none but half castes ever wore them. These dresses sell 
in London as high as £7 and £10. 1 do remember thinking 
myself as fine as the Queen of Slieba in one given me by dear 
Aunt Angel. So much for the variations in taste. 

The appearance of a chance attendant, and the lofty room 
and punkahs in motion remind you where you are. I am no 
longer a dancer, and soon feel extreme weariness of the noise 
and glare of lights. The only persons whom I had not seen 
before and felt interested in, were a part of the D'Oyly family. 
Lady D’O. herself was not there, but her cousin Mrs. Smythe 
was by much the most interesting young woman I had seen 
in India : tall, and of the first order of fine forms ; fair, with 
beautiful sunny locks \vorn in the Vandyke style. She was 
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dressed in white satin without any ornament. Her appear- 
ance was well contrasted with that of a countrywoman of 
mine, who was a fine-looking person, and as fine as dress and 
ornaments could make her. 

By tlje way, this person on my arrival at the station declared 
herself to be a relation of mine, which I learned with utter 
astonishment. On hearing her former name, however, I traced 
the origin of the lady, whose aunt had been a housekeeper in 
my grandmother’s family, and this girl called after her. One 
of her uncles had gone to India and received considerable 
aid and patronage from different members of our family ; on 
coming home to see his friends, he found them in great dis- 
tress, and also much reduced in character and esteem among 
their equals. Indeed I recollect, when a child, hearing tlie 
father of this woman spoken of as a particularly disreputable 
person. I think they were the only parishioners of my 
father’s whom he entirely discountenanced. The brother, on 
returning from India, finding the state of things so bad, went 
off’ immediately, taking this girl with him. Unfortunately, 
one of her early companions was married to a soldier in 
the 13th, who, on coming to Dinapore, went to visit her. 

Mrs. S , however, had not tact enough to conciliate her, 

and, by denying all knowledge of her, and refusing to see 
her, converted her into a deadly enemy. Sarah Jemmison 
was a frequent visitor of mine, and had been, I believe, much 
more respectable than the one who rejected her acquaintance ; 
and she soon made the matter public, to the great dismay of 

Mrs. S , who attempted to mend it by claiming kindred 

with me, who was well known to have had a grandfather. 
1 was quite amused to see how carefully she avoided approach- 
ing me all the evening. 

I next saw Mrs. Thompson, attended by a tall son I had 
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not observed before, nor, indeed, did I suppose she had any 
family so much grown up. I further learned that he had just 
arrived from England, and that his father now saw him for 
the first time. Certainly the more frequently I see her, I like 
her better. It is difficult to suppose her the mother of a 
numerous family. It must be the gentleness of her aspect and 
manner which conveys the idea of youth; over this mental 
endowment 'Age does not draw its withering traces.* The 
course of true love so seldom does run smooth, I must give 
a few lines to lier story. 

She and Captain T. were attached very early in life before 
the wise and prudent saw any reasonable prospect of their 
being united. However, they not being of the reasoning 
order of mortals, did marry, and I wish I had been unreason- 
able enough to have done the same five years ago. They did 
not, I believe, spend many days together. lie departed for 
India a cadet, leaving her to 

‘The grief of heartlessness and hope deferred.* 

However, the early tie he had formed soon brought maturity 
of mind, supplying the place of time and experience. Witli 
care and strict economy he saved the means of sending home 
for her. She left that young man an infant with her father, 
and after some years took home the younger branches of her 
family. 

Next there was M.s. Denny, looking more handsome than 
happy; but it would be to little purpose making out an 
inventory of ladies that you know as little of as you care for. 
Few, indeed, remain who are worth the trouble. It would be 

waste of time to dwell upjDii the good qualities of Mrs. 

and her abundant hatred of her eldest daughter, chiefly for 
being ten years too old for her mammals taste. She is to im* 
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truly dreadful, as a woman and a mother, and seems to have 
peculiar satisfaction 'to touch the brink of all we hate,' in 
conversation and manner. I always try to get as far off from 
her as possible, as I am in a perpetual fever every time she 
opens her lips to speak, even though there be none other 
presenSthan Niel. This poor girl is made a perfect Cinderella 
of, and performs the united offices of ayah and bearer to all 
the younger ones. Her dress and dejected appearance form 
such a contrast with the gaiety of her mother, it is quite 
pitiable. 

Nor need I give you any portraits of gentlemen; there are 
none you would care for, that I have not mentioned, except 
that one with whom Blackwell is in conversation. His name 
is Hay ; he had an only brother in the regiment, and came out 
to join the 44th for his wish to be near him. On arriving 
in Calcutta he found his brother dead ; they were warmly 
attached, and both fine young men. Blackwell had been 
very intimate with the one who is lost, and to him the other 
naturally turns for sympathy and information. 

This subject is a sorrowful contemplation for a ballroom. 
Oh ! how few hearts there can bear being analysed ! I feel 
quite rejoiced that it is time to go home. During a rapid 
undress, I was expressing my weariness and hopes that it 
might be very long before I went out again at night ; Niel 
said he thought the evening very well spent. I stopped and 
turned in astonishment, at what I had never hoard before — 
a direct contradiction. He went on : ‘ Because I had an 
opportunity of seeing how few were there to bear comparison 
with you,' though I well knew this was wilful delusion. 

‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’li^ folly to be wise.* 

On returning from reading the papers to-day, Niel pre- 
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sented me with some lines he had copied in pencil, saying 
they were so suitable to my taste he could not help copying 
them, as he must not abstract the papers. Even had they 
been worthless, the delicate attention to my feelings shown 
in this little act would have stamped it with value. But on 
reading them I really felt they were tender and beai^tiful in 
the highest degree, and to preserve them they shall be inserted 
here for you, too, to admire. It seems to me as if Niel and 
myself were two bodies with one soul, one going abroad to 
collect something to interest the half left at home. 

FOREIGN LANDS. 

* Speak but of foreign lands, and see 
The child of nature wandering free, 

The wild wood hunter fearless press 
On through the trackless wilderness, 

And shuddering trace the fearful path 
The desert lion leaves in wrath ; 

And feast the soul with all that lies 
Lovely and sweet beneath the skies. 


’Tis thus — yet foreign lands and seas 
Wake other, deeper thoughts than these. 
For where is he who hath not lost 
Some dear one on a foreign coast ? 

Oh ! many a noble heart is laid 
To moulder in the forest shade ; 

The palm-tree rears its glorious crest 
O’er many a loved one^s place of rest. 

River and i,ea and flowery isle, 

Radiant with spring’s eternal smile, 
Have had their prey, have rent the ties 
Of home-born, heart-linked sympathies. 

Alas ! for this, affection pales 
The eye grows dim, the spirit fails. 

Till foreign lands become a sound 
That stirs the bosom but to wound.’ 
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And these sweet lines are written by a Miss Mary . 

It is a pity there is not generally more spirit and energy in 
female compositions, for there is often much deep and tender 
feeling. Mrs. Hemans, however, is an exception, for her 
poetry unites both these qualifications. She is, to my taste, 
the Sj^pho of English poetry, but dignified by a lofty and 
pure imagination which Sappho never knew. 
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IV 

April 23RD — August 13T11, 1827 

17?^/? Jxihj 1827. — Banhipon: {near Patna ), — One year to-day 
since I embarked for India; surely, my dearest friend, the 
misery of a whole existence has been compressed into that 
period of time. One year ! Can it he that I have suffered so 
much in one year, or rather in three months ? 

I do not ask your sympathy or attempt to describe my 
bereavement, well knowing that you will feel for me beyond 
what I could wisli ; in truth, if I wanted to express to you 
my situation or my feelings, I could not. I seem to be sur- 
rounded by dreams, shadows, recollections, like tlie waves of 
the sea beneath a midnight sky, darkness without diversity. 
Hopeless, my sinking lieart endeavours to comprehend why 
the hand of God has dealt with me thus heavily ! Again 
and again I ask myself — ‘ Wliat am I ? what has one day 
made me ? ’ 

I know and believe the dispensation is from the hand of 
my Heavenly Father, who has dried up my source of temporal 
happiness, perhaps because I loved the creature more than 
the Creator. I may yet be enabled to attain resignation, and 
perceive that even in His wrath there is mercy ; but oh ! the 
dreary present ! I may have years of existence to linger 
through. What is to become of me? How strange seems 
the capability of enduring that is sometimes given us, when 
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I look back on even the bodily suffering of the last three 
months. 

‘ Death shiina the wretch, who fain the blow would meet ; 

J had not lived till now, could sorrow kill.’ 

But the changes have been so rapid, it will not surprise 
you, I ^ften forget the cause and only retain the sense of pain ; 
then feel as if slowly awakening from a dream, a fevered 
vision, and look round in vain for something connected with 
the past : but here is the most trying part — that I seem alone 
in the awful tragedy of life. Parents, husband, friends have 
I none. 

The only one whose presence could have consoled me was 
James, and he had just set out for the Nilgherry hills; his 
health was then so bad, that if it had been possible I would 
have spared him the knowledge of my loss. Only he could 
have felt its extent, for, independent of all connection with 
me, his friendship for my loved Cainp])ell was warm and 
sincere, far beyond that which such relationships usually 
produce. Certainly every kindness and delicate attention 
which it is possible for any one to receive is bestowed on me 
by Lady D’Oyly, and I am now long enough domesticated 
with her to feel her friendship a blessing, and to find all the 
attractions of her mind and manners soothe and support me 
and often win me for a moment from the remembrance of 
misery, until the bitter thought returns of — Where is he who 
did participate in all my feelings, and would so warmly have 
entered into this \ Even here, too, her friendship does not 
forsake me; she is gifted with that intuitive feeling which 
tells her the only consolation left me is to talk over his 
affection and his loss. Knowing full well to speak of comfort 
is but mockery, she wisely judges iC is a relief to communicate 
my feelings, and converses with me over our mutual con- 
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nections in the Highlands. She plays to me all those sweet 
Gaelic airs that he used to delight in, and brings her work 
for hours to my bungalow. . . . 

I often think if I could have been prepared by any gradual 
change for the loss of Campbell, I could have borne it better. 
But oh ! to be in one day taken from happiness to misery ! 
To remember that he who saw the sunrise in health and hope 
was, before the next morning, to be numbered with the dead, 
cut off in all the energy of life and enjoyment ! 

On the 22nd of April, when we dined together and I pressed 
him to take something additional, I asked him why he refused : 
‘Was he ill?’ He answered he never felt better in his life. 

I went as usual to drive with Blackwell, and he rode beside 
the buggy : we drove past the English burying-ground. Alas ! 
CoxM the thought Him have reached me that in two days 
more that earth was to cover him ? In the evening, Blackwell, 
Fenton, and Dr. Brodie stayed with us. Fenton was complain- 
ing of illness, and the only change perceptible in Niel was 
that he refused to drink tea; yet he was in good spirits, 
though he spoke of feeling ill on going to bed, and became 
so restless in half an hour, that I said I must for my own 
satisfaction send for Brodie. I went to write in my dressing- 
room, where he immediately followed, saying he could himself 
better explain his sensations, and took the pen from me. 
When Brodie came he sent for Patterson, more as a matter 
of form than supposing it necessary, but in two hours after 
they became sensible of his danger. On first being roused he 
told me to send for Blackwell, who immediately came to me 
and rendered me every aid. Fenton also came, and some one 
of them, considering the horrors that awaited me more than 
myself, sent in for Mrs. Wright. But at this time I had not 
the most distant idea of the truth. 
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About one or two o’clock I was struck by the change in 
Brodie’s manner, the more so as he had always tried to give 
me encouragement. About half an hour before I had been 
assisting to compose my bebved Campbell in bed, after being 
profusely bled. He did not at first see who it was, and when 
he dick opened his eyes and faintly smiled. I laid my head 
on his pillow and said, ' You are better ? ’ He replied, ' Oh 
yes, much better ’ ; then placing his arm over my neck he 
faintly said, ' Bessie, we have been too happy for this world.’ 
The blood gushed from his arm, and while I was engaged in 
getting assistance he seemed to sleep. Brodie then entreated 
me to rest on the couch in the next room, while he would 
watch. To please him, and feeling exhausted, I did it, and 
sent Blackwell often to tell me what went on. I still received 
the same answer, that he slept. 

At last Brodie came in, and the language of his countenance 
could not be concealed ; indeed he had come, after consulting 
with the rest, to disclose the truth. I said before he spoke, 

' For God’s sake don’t deceive me.’ He replied, ' Xo ! I 
would not ; he is indeed very ill.’ I was in a moment at his 
bedside, there was no need of asking more. I saw him, he 
breathed as softly as an infant. I had never looked on 
Death, but I fdt it there. There is no word to meet the 
agony of that moment — when I spoke and he heard me not. 
I pressed my lips to his, which Avere cold ; I felt all was over, 
but could not speak or shed one tear, only lay my head on 
his breast. Some one — Brodie and Fenton, I believe — carried 
me out of the room. I lay on the couch where they placed 
me, all I wished was for none to speak to me. 

There were then many around me, and I believe there was 
much said, but I know not whXt or by whom. The first 
thing I was conscious of was dear Blackwell, who was leaning 
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over the arm of the couch and bathing my temples with 
lavender, while his own tears fell so fast on my hands, which 
I could not cease to press on my eyes. It roused me to 
speak. I could only say, 'Oh! Blackwell, if I were but alone!' 

He then proposed my going into my dressing-room, as so 
many of those who knew and valued my poor Nid had 
assembled in the house. I can hardly tell what passed for 
some hours. I eutreated them to let me again see him — to no 
purpose. Colonel and Mrs. Sale came in about seven in the 
morning. Mrs. Sale said something of taking me to her 
house, which I refused, saying I would not quit my own. 
After a little conversation with Mrs. AVright, Colonel Sale 
took me abruptly in his arms off the couch and carried me 
into her house. Oh! I thought it cruel, inhuman; and the 
irritation of my feelings then almost convulsed me with tears. 
Mrs. Sale and Mrs. Wright did and said everything to soothe 
me, and in a few minutes I felt the folly of being distressed 
by anything that human hand could inflict. Besides, I knew 
what seemed so harsh was meant well, and in accordance with 
the customs of the country. In a few minutes Brodie and 
Fenton came in. I .saw what they came to say. He had 
ceased to suffer ; he was beyond the reach of pain and sorrow, 
and might then be spiritually present with me. For liim I 
could no longer mourn, but for my own desolated state. When 
I said ‘What has one day made me!' Brodie could only 
reply — ‘You are indeed, beyond all expression, to be ])itied.' 

Fenton begged I would express to him anything I wished 
to have done, and, guessing soiiietliing of my feelings, men- 
tioned that if I preferred a home of iny own, there was next 
to Mrs. Wright a quarter which had been prepared for 
Kershaw and remained vaca^nt ; to this I willingly agreed, and 
when he and the rest were gone Blackwell came in to stay 
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with me. ... I made him again and again repeat how my 
beloved Campbell had expired without a sigh or pang, and 
wore even in death an expression of such perfect composure 
and happiness, it was impossible to look on him unmoved. 

The poor women of the regiment, whom I have before 
mentioned, had never lost sight of me and would not be kept 
away, in that vehemence of feeling so natural to the Irish. 
They all so bitterly lamented my fate, a stranger could not 
have told who was the personal sufferer. Poor Anne, who 
had been my kind nurse, again and again exclaimed — If any 
misfortune happened, where was her frknd ? Eliza, who had 
attended us so long at sea, I preferred as my permanent 
attendant ; the others came backwards and forwards as they 
liked. With equal affection, she had more tact or power of 
adapting herself to my feelings; besides that, I w^as too delicate 
to be left alone — the attendance of a European w’oman was 
a sort of protection. . . . 

Fenton had been busily employed in removing anything I 
might require into iiiy new abode, and it \vas a relief when 
this first dreadful night came, when at last I was alone. They 
had considerately brought only such things in my sight as 
Eliza pointed out as being peculiarly my own, but this very 
separation proclaimed the change. My kind attendant sat 
at my feet and w ept almost as bitterly as myself. The horrors 
of the preceding night had so w^orn me out, in addition to the 
lethargic intluence of the climate, that I sobbed myself to 
sleep without changing iny clothes. 

All those wdio have known afilictioii can fully testify that 
the most acute perception of sorrow is at the moment of 
waking from such sleep, though ^t first perhaps only a vague 
and unconnected idea of some evil is presented. But every 
physical sense seems strengthened and invigorated to sharpen 
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the sting of anguish and deepen the root of incurable regret. 
Night, silence, and darkness, the symbol of death, have 
departed — nature revives. 

‘ But when shall morn visit the mouldering urn 1 
Oh, when shall it dawn on the night of the grave ? ’ ^ 

With the first dawn I arose from my wretched couch, so 
feverish and unnerved, I was thankful to bathe and get fresh 
clothes. While I was bathing, jMrs. Wright and Blackwell 
came in to know how I had passed the night. 1 soon joined 
them in my sitting-room and they sat with me till breakfast, 
which they prepared, and I went through the form of trying 
to eat. 

But it is needless to torture myself with a further recital 
of minute circumstances, or of all the anguish preceding that 
last sad duty the living render to the dead. To see all that was 
mortal of him borne to the grave — for I would and did see it 
— was like another separate death. Why, from earliest youth, 
had my blood run cold at the sight or sound of a soldier’s 
funeral ? Let any who like me has watched with burning 
eyes and breaking heart that sad procession, tell what they 
felt when it was finally lost to sight. That moment levelled 
all distinction of rank ; my poor Eliza stood with her arm 
supporting me, and I was glad to lean my head upon her 
breast. She carried me to my couch, where long I lay with- 
out will or power to speak, listening to those deep sad notes 
of the bugle till they ceased and all was over. 

In about an hour Fenton and Brodie returned to me, and 1 
made an effort of despair to control my feelings and speak 
with them on matters of business, though my utter iiuliffer- 
ence about anything connected with myself induced me 
to beg of Fenton, who had taken on himself all responsi- 
bility, to do whatever he judged best without reference 
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to me; excepting that I earnestly requested that nothing 
which had belonged to Campbell, or that had ever been 
used by us, should be disposed of — which is the invariaUe 
custom here in all ranks — which they promised me should 
be do«e, although they thought it unwise. I then wrote 
a few lines to George, telling him I should not form any 
plan until I knew what he wished me to do. Brodie added 
all which was necessary for him to know. 

Kershaw came also begging to see me, and did indeed seem 
to feel all that was possible for one to do for another. He 
came, he said, from Lady D’Oyly to me, who lamented her 
inability to come herself, requesting and entreating me to 
come to her, where I should have a bungalow for myself and 
none but my own friends should intrude. My spirit shrunk 
at the thought of going among utter strangers, but I was at 
length decided by Kershaw saying : ‘ My dear Mrs. Campbell, 
if Kiel could dictate, it is this he \vould wish you to do,* . . . 
and commissioned him to tell Lady D’Oyly I should certainly 
remain here until I heard from my brothers. 

I was at no loss for kind and hospitable invitations. I know 
not how many were made to me that day, until it was known 
I had accepted Lady D’Oyly’s; people of whom I knew 
nothing came to offer their services. Excepting ^Mrs. Sale and 
those I had daily seen from the beginning, I entreated Mrs. 
Wright would prevent any one else from coming, as I could 
receive no consolation from society, and, having decided on my 
plans, rc(iuired no assistance beyond my chosen friends. After, 
when I could feel anything, I was sorry I had not excepted 
Mrs. Thompson, who seemed most kindly interested. 

Next day I began to experienbe that the sword was too 
sharp for the scabbard. I felt ill, very ill, but what was 
bodily suffering ? I continued for days, of which I hardly 
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remember anything, without any change, until the 5th of 
May. The first thought that like a burning arrow darted 
through my brain at gunfire, was that it was the anniversary 
of my marriage. I did not as usual get up, for to speak was 
torture. . . . The dreadful heat of my bedroom at length 
forced me to rise, and I went to the adjoining room and sat on 
the side of my bath. I had no more tears to shed, and gazed 
wordless and tearless on the water till my sight failed. I 
fainted, falling on the flags. I was mucli hurt by the fall, and 
when I did recover could, ^vith. dilliculty, stand up, though I 
would not mention it, fearing that I might be less alone, by 
the watchfulness of those about me ; and to be alone was my 
sole and perpetual wish. In the morning I first thought— 

* Oh ! that the night were again returned ! ’ 

The day before Cainpbeirs death we were talking of large 
parties. He said to Blackwell, ' 1 mean to give a very large 
party on the 5th of May; pray consider yourself engaged.* 
When he came in after breakfast, I asked him if he recollected 
it and told him what day it was. He was almost the only one 
to whom I could bear to speak of the past, and he seemed to 
know what I thought, felt, or regretted, without my expressing 
it. There is also something in the genuine sympathy of a 
young heart more soothing than what we f/cncralli/ find in 
those more advanced in life — and this cannot b(? wondered at, 
for every step we advance and every revelation of our pro- 
bationary state must quench some of our brigliter feeling, and 
diminish as well our capability for bestowing as for receiving 
happiness. 

. . . Towards evening, as Dr. Brodie rather delayed his 
usual visit, Blackwell went in search of him. I could not bear 
to say I was ill, as then I should be always distressed by the 
restraint of some one staying to watch me. Still I could not 
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conceal the violent spasms which every few minutes returned. 
While Blackwell was away Fenton came in with Mrs. Sale ; 
I managed, however, to converse without betraying that I 
suffered more than usual. After she had left me Fenton came 
back to ask me some question, and perceived I was in violent 
pain, attended by shivering fits. When the doctor came he 
sent for a draught and recommended me to get into bed 
immediately, but when I attempted to stand I fell powerless. 
Mrs. Wright just then returned from her evening drive and 
she, being quite ignorant of my illness during the day, was 
greatly alarmed. She begged Fenton to carry me into my 
room, where they laid me down and left me with Mrs. Wright 
and my woman. They thought 1 was dying, and I did hope 
it myself. Fenton and Blackwell sat in the next room, or 
walked about the verandahs till near morning, when I seemed 
a little more calm and inclined to sleep. I was then quite 
exhausted ; in the early part of the night between the violent 
returns of pain, I used to weep in agony at the sad change, to 
open my eyes and behold none but strangers in place of that 
countenance ever beaming the tenderest love. In health Niel 
was my companion and my friend, but it was in illness that I 
felt his full value. He so well understood and so gently per- 
formed each little oifice of affection and care, even with the 
slightest ailment I was wretched if he was out of my sight. 
I fancied every other hand pained me, every voice but his 
agitated my nerves. 

Indeed it seemed as if each hour of passing time echoed its 
separated knell of dejjarted happiness, for all the ordinary 
occurrences of life love had refined into sources of en- 
joyment. ... , 
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I think it was on the 28th of April, two days after my 
beloved Kiel had been removed to his last silent resting-place. 
. . . Well-meaning but ill-judging persons had come, as they 
thought, to keep up my spirits by relating the gossip of the 
cantonment. I listened with feelings similar to what I should 
suppose a person on the rack did feel. But I was patient, 
hoping the less interruption I gave, it would the sooner 
cease . . . When I did lay me down on my couch, the same 
we had slept on coming up the river, by which he had so often 
knelt to bathe my feverish temples, to smooth my pillow and 
talk of hope and comfort — what were then my feelings released 
from their long restraint ! Hour after hour I wept, or rose 
and walked about my room. ... At length weariness overcame 
my excitement, and I lay down with sensations of stupefaction, 
how long I can hardly tell, for I was roused first by the voice 
of Blackwell speaking to my woman, then by Mrs. Wright’s 
appearance. A most frightful Nor ’wester had come on early 
in the night, every door had burst open, the peals of thunder 
and torrents of rain were so awful, all said they had not 
before heard anything equal, and those kind people, fearing I 
might be alarmed, had each hurried to my house actuated by 
one feeling. But 1 had not even heanl it^ and was as much 
amazed at their appearance as they were at my tranquillity. 

After the illness I have spoken of on tlie 5th, Dr. Patterson 
earnestly recommended my immediate removal from the can- 
tonment, as air and exercise were necessary to my existence, 
and I could not endure the idea of going out there. Lady 
D’Oyly sent every day to make inquiry for me, and they at 
last induced me to fix tln^ 10th for my removal, and also in 
preparation to go out a little in the rear of my house, which 
was quite retired. Here, dear Blackwell and Fenton, Brodie 
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and all those who were interested in me came every evening 
and did all that kindness could suggest to console and interest 
me. Feeling then how soon I was to be separated from those 
who had so assiduously endeavoured to support and assist me, 
and borne with all the waywardness of grief, I tried as much 
as I could, at least, to shew that I was sensible of all, and at 
these moments to exclude as far as it was possible the return 
of self-engrossing sorrow. And I did not fail until the night 
before I quitted Dinapore. 

I was during the day earnestly desirous of making such 
arrangements as were necessary before my departure, and 
particularly such as I knew my precarious state of health 
rendered proper. I especially wished to select and destroy 
various papers and letters connected only with family affairs, 
then to give Fenton others on matters of business. I was to 
leave Dinapore at six in the morning, and it was ten at night 
before I commenced this task. I had often during the day 
gone into my bedroom to begin, and as often found it vain. 
Oiu came to beg I would eat, another to recommend me to go 
to sleep ; perhaps a third to sit and talk to prevent my being 
‘ lonely.’ There were all my husband’s things I wished to 
separate, some to keep with me, others to send to the Isle of 
France to Robert Campbell. And this was an occupation in 
which 1 could not endure the presence of any third person. 
I frequently through this day felt gasping with the pain, the 
oppression, that overwhelmed me, knowing too, that all those 
who were thus torturing me meant well and would have made 
any personal sacrifice to relieve me. At last I gave \ip all 
effort and consented to go out, but my spirit w’as subdued, 
when I there gazed on the forsakSu habitation where we had 
lived so happy, where he had died. Every inanimate object 
was around me, as when my peor Niel had first lifted me from 
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my couch to the window. The closing day, the, last, the last I 
was to spend, two months only from the period of our arrival — 
the shrinking thought of resigning my own home and being an 
inmate in that of a stranger — all overcame me, I gave way to 
a flood of tears. When I remember the night I passed, the 
variety of wretchedness inflicted, even by opening the almiras 
containing our articles of dress, the things that his hand had 
placed there, the clotlies belonging to myself in which he had 
so often dressed me, so many of which had been chosen by 
him, now to be worn no more — over each my heart bled afresh 
and morning came before the task was finished to my satis- 
faction. I felt the probability of my death to be so strong 
that all I wished done must be concluded tliat night, or 
never. 

2ithJidy,Ba)iki})ori \ — My days pass here with little change, 
my kind, dear friend has so considerately arranged everything 
for me that I am as much at home as if I were in my own 
house ; taking away all the feeling of dependence by leaving 
me completely mistress of my time and actions, she at the 
same time secures me every attention and comfort, and only 
herself comes twice or thrice in the day as a visitor. I have 
all my own servants, and Eliza also with her child and ayah, 
but they are not in my way at any time. 

The weather is now intensely hot between the rains, which 
set in early in June. The only moment when a current of 
air can be felt is before sunrise. In accordance with Lady 
D’Oyly’s earnest wish I go out every morning in her tonjin. 
The bearers generally chocfee their own way by the banks of 
the river, and then return into the garden where they set me 
down and 1 loiter there as long as the shadows remain. 
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Though there are numbers of visitors always with the family 
I am as private as if fifty miles off. . . . At night Lady D’Oyly 
comes to my bungalow and sits till I feel disposed to go to 
bed ; sometimes Sir Charles comes with her, sometimes Ker- 
shaw and Blackwell ; the latter generally sits with me during 
her ride, and in the morning gets the ton jin and bearers ready 
at the proper hour, summons Eliza to assist me to dress, and 
walks by my tonjin and to the garden. By the time I come 
in Lady D’Oyly has returned from her ride, she leaves the 
rest of the party and alights at my door. After my walk I 
generally bathe and lie down till breakfast time. After 
breakfast she brings her work-basket and sits with me for a 
couple of hours. Blackwell reads to us, or to me if she has 
any engagement, till three o'clock, when the family separate, 
as the dinner hour is four. Generally when Lady D’Oyly is 
dressed she sits with me till the bell rings for dinner. This 
is usually the disposal of time when I am well enough to sit 
up ; at others I am whole days unable to rise off the couch in 
my dressing-room where Lady D'Oyly sits with me. I have 
frecpient visits from Dr. Patterson and Brodie, sometimes 
professionally necessary, Fenton, too, often comes and spends 
the day with the D’Oyly's and an hour or two with me. 

On the 29th of June, George arrived. How strange and sad 
that meeting seemed ! I had not the least recollection of his 
appearance, and might have passed him by as a stranger. 
What a change a separation of twelve years makes, not alone 
in exterior but in feeling. Alas! little we know when parting 
from a beloved relative how or ichcn' we shall meet again. 
Brothers and sisters part in the ignorance of youth and hope 
and untamed expectation ; before they meet in after life, 
sorrow and disappointment may *liave dealt with each, new 
connections formed, separate interests existing. It is like a 
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rainbow dissolving in the shower, the fading away of that 
beautiful chimera of the soul. 

There is hardly a vestige of his early character left, and his 
habits are so reserved that I do not gain much in companion- 
ship with him ; in fact I am much as I was before his arrival, 
and depending still for sympathy and friendship on my former 
associates. 

Three very large tamarind trees grow at one end of my 
bungalow, shadowing the window beside which I sleep. . . . 
Beneath the largest stands the tomb of a girl sufficiently 
fortunate to dit jfoimj — 'e'er sin could blight or sorrow fade.’ 
I trust I may be forgiven that frame of mind which makes me 
envy her dreamless sleep. Flora Mary Campbell — she is, or 
was, the child of one not distantly connected with us. I 
always pause to rest by that spot ; it seems, against all con- 
viction, as if I had known and loved her. In these still clear 
nights often, often I go from my dressing-room window to that 
consecrated spot and sit hours almost in a waking dream, 
especially in the moonlight : there is iiotliing to fear, and the 
situation renders that spot private. 

I love yet dread the return of moonliglit, it is inexpressibly 
beautiful, and there is something in it here beyond description, 
like a glimpse of another state of existence. I can hardly 
believe at these hours that a sojourner in a world of sin and 
wretchedness may gaze on such a picture. There is something 
so spiritual in tlie aspect of the earth and sky. The emotions 
it excites are beyond all utterance ; you may see the smallest 
insect in the grass ; the lightest spray of the bamboo seems as 
it were pencilled on the sky. 

In the long unbroken solitude of these nights, as I sit in the 
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open air, musing over the past, the sad tumultuous story of my 
life starts before me ; I find myself here on the spot, where it 
was so long my earnest hope and object to be, where I fancied 
all my trials were to end, and find their adequate recompense 
in the affection of my fond, my beloved husband. In sad 
review all our visionary plans of happiness return to my recol- 
lection, . . . above all the rest, that one so fondly cherished that 
we should one day return to home, to be re-united to friends 
loving and loved. Even when I shed tears over the remem- 
brance of some dear and valued relative left behind, the idea 
that wt, were to(jcthei% and each to the other a world of hope 
and confidence, soon dried them. 

Oh ! with what unutterable anguish does the picture change 
and lose its visionary hues in the gloomy night of reality ! I 
start as if a thunderbolt had passed me, remembering that the 
same, light that blessed us then is now shining as calmly on his 
grave. The day will return and the sun rise in the same glory 
as when it first revealed an Indian landscape to my delighted 
eyes. How eagerly 1 woke him to see it also. My voice can 
waken him no more ! I often pine for the relief of a cloudy 
day. The sun shines on with that oppressive brilliancy as if 
it mocked at misery, it is strange the etfect now produced by 
almost every circumstance, which a few months before would 
have influenced me differently. 

I arrived here just when the most violent Nor'west gales 
sweep the Upper rrovinces with awful and resistless force, 
but at the same time with salutary influence ; it is impossible 
to give you any idea of the violence of such, especially a dry 
Nor’wester; it is a perfect whirkvind of dust, leaves and sand. 
Vast branches, sometimes entire trees, are lifted into the air, 
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with the roofs of houses, while tremendous peals of thunder 
and vivid lightning at intervals illuminate the darkened 
atmosphere. 

How often I used to watch the approach of one of these 
storms with strange and gloomy pleasure, the images of ruin 
and destruction seeming only congenial to my feelings ; indeed, 
I could have lain unmoved if I had been told the termination 
of time and earth were approaching, for I knew there could be 
nothing worse to come, no future to exceed the present in 
misery. Frequently these tempests returned at night, when I 
have every moment expected the roof to be taken off the 
bungalow; windows, doors, all burst open, and frequently 
every particle of clothes about my bed blown into the verandah. 
But I have lain without moving until the tempest had spent 
its violence, and the return of morning showed the ground 
strewn with leaves and blossoms. 

Yes, these were fitting emblems, these broken and scattered 
branches, stripped of usefulness and beauty. They were all 
eloquent, in the pathetic words of Burns : 

‘ “ The sweopinp: blast, the sky o’or-cast,” 

The joyless winter day, 

Let others fear, to me more dear 
Than all the pride of May : 

The tempest’s howl, it soothes my soul, 

My grief it seems to join ; 

The leafless trees my fancy pleaie, 

Their fate resembles mine I ’ 

We had last night one of tliesc terrible storms; I cannot 
judge by comparison if they are more or less severe tlian usual, 
but George said he had never heard anything so fearful. He 
hastened into my bedroom supposing I must be alarmed, and 
was somewhat surprised to flhd me quietly in bed, totally un- 
concerned about the matter; as I very truly told him, ^ I had 
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nothing to /ear, nor anything to msA for in the prolongation 
of life, and if the next flash struck me dead, I fully confided in 
the wisdom of God in so ordering it/ He however, wished me 
to come into the centre room as the most safe, where poor 
Eliza sat overpowered with terror. The roof trembled, the 
locks on the doors shook with the peals of thunder until 
rushing torrents of rain by degrees subdued it. Shortly after 
I had gone to bed, which the coolness of the morning rendered 
pleasant, my dear Lady D’Oyly came over in her tonjin, . . . and 
remained with me until lier ayah came to tell her Sir Charles 
was waiting to read prayers. 

It would be impossible to convey any just idea of the feeling 
and tenderness, shown in everything towards mo by her, nor is 
Sir Charles less kind. . . . Often I have in these visits seen his 
eyes filled with tears ; memory may have been busy with him 
too. Lady D’Oyly is his second wife. He lost at an early age 
his first, after a brief union and long attachment. She was, I 
am informed, a most lovely woman, wdth talents of the first 
order ; tliey were united as fondly by love as by community of 
feeling and taste, and lived in so much happiness, that to his 
domestic and sedentary habits, a state of widowhood and 
destitution of social comfort was insupportable. I have heard 
that when dying, she pointed out the present Lady D’Oyly as 
the person most likely to make him happy, and after a short 
time he married the beautiful Miss lioss. I believe her 
relation and guardian, the Marquis of Hastings, did not approve 
of her choice, as some more wealthy suitors sought her hand, 
and Sir Charles was much encumbered by the debts of his 
father. She had fixed her choice and they were married ; few 
things have interested me so much as to hear her with eloquent 
affection speak of his first wife and dwell upon her beauty, 
talent and goodness of heart, and speak of the affliction Sir 
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Charles had suflfered, and the tenderness he still regarded her 
memory with. 

I often perceived she was doing so purposely, to lead me to 
believe that time can triumph over the deepest sorrow, and 
certain it is, they seem happy beyond the lot of almost any I 
know, though the deep commiseration of his voice aaid look 
often assures me he is alive to the past, and the sense of it 
perhaps awakened by my situation. 

I have received two or three letters from Frank Gouldsbury, 
inviting us to go to Maldah, wliich George seems to wish we 
should do, after the rains and river subside. I cannot think 
without dread of leaving Patna. It now feels like my home, 
a haven of rest, beyond which lies the troubled stormy ocean, 
. . . and, however I may here have suffered, the place is also 
endeared by the memory of past happiness, of many, many 
fond associations. . . . When George si)eaks of going, my heart 
sinks in fresh despondency, for he seems indifferent to all, and 
cannot share my regret. 

1st Aui/usi . — I will endeavour to write a little every day, it 
is a relief to my heart. I have been, alas ! so long accustomed 
to the happiness of daily communication of thoiiglit and feel- 
ing, tliat to exist witliout it is insupportabh', to one, too, by 
nature inclined to confide. Oh, how often do I now sadly feel 
the change of having none to whose confidence I am entitled. 
Therefore, the comfort of thus speaking to one dear untiring 
friend, however distant, will beguile some wretclied moments, 
and I can foresee this and every oth(‘r resource will be ])ut too 
little to support me when I ([uit this spot, where so many feel 
and synipatliise with me. To be east alone ujum the thorny 
path of life was an evil for which I was uiii)repared. I well 
knew that trials and cfifficulties are inseparable from the 
happiest lot, but I hoped and believed that under all such, 
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his affection and care should have supported me. . . . James 
is ill and cannot come to me ; I am unable to bear a voyage to 
England, especially alone. Indeed, my helplessness at sea 
renders such a step all but impossible. 

There is no part of George's habits more at variance with 
mine than the indecision of his movements and purposes ; he 
never for twenty-four hours holds the same intentions. This 
is quite misery to me, as my feelings are directly opposite. 
He talks one day of returning to Burmah, the next of going to 
Penang, then Madras ; what he will decide on I cannot guess, 
but this uncertainty renders me additionally unhappy and 
comfortless. 

The word Home gives me a pang; it has nearly lost its 
meaning to my ears, although so lately comprehending all 
that gives existence value. I had a visit this morning which 
left me very sad : — my old companion, Thomas Hart, who 
was proceeding with a detachment to Cawnpore, as medical 
attendant; it is just fifteen months since we parted at Kil- 
derry, where T was then staying on a last visit to my dear 
Mrs. Hart ; he also came for the same purpose. Alas ! w’ith 
wdiat gaiety ilxai we talked of meeting in India ! and we 
have met — but under wdiat circumstances ! . . . He spent all 
the morning with me talking of Kilderry and all our friends, 
and mentioned to me, what 1 could hardly think or v'Uh to 
believe, that Charlotte Ilartw’as to be married to a Mr. Gough, 
a young man who had just arrived in Herry before 1 came 
away from Calcutta. He >vas not the kind of person she 
ought to be united to, and well 1 knew ho\v differently the 
affections were placed wlien we parted. 

He told me of the death of a young man wliose name I 
mentioned before, Hay of the 38tn. The melancholy of his 
appearance had struck me on meeting him at a ball at 
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Dinapore in conversation with Blackwell. In one of the 
late Nor Vest gales, which on the river are very dangerous, 
something being wrong with the budgerow during the night, 
he was on deck, and in the darkness and confusion fell 
overboard, was never seen more. Sad fate of two brothers, 
within one year after leaving home. ' 

‘ What is man’s history, born, living, dying. 

Leaving the still shore for the restless wave 
Driven by storm, over shipwrecks flying 
And casting anchor in the silent grave.’ 

As boats are now daily passing, George is urgent that I 
should name a day for our departure. ... I must also lose 
the attendance of my faithful servant, wdiich is a real grief to 
me. Her gentleness and capability has rendered her almost 
necessary, besides her having been with me since I left 
England; her manners were so pleasant, or otherwise she 
understood mine. I am often whole days without speaking 
to her, yet she is always attentively on the watch to serve 
me, without any imagination of my being offended from my 
silence, which an ignorant woman would immediately take 
for granted. George says I must take a native woman, and 
to all of them I have such an antipathy, it redoubles my 
regret at parting with my own. 

My time will be occupied for some day.s by making the 
necessary preparations and also getting some clothes made 
up, as the state of my health and the seclusion in whicli 
I have lived had rendered my attention to this point un- 
necessary. 

10/A AufjuHt , — Since I last wrote I have had little un- 
occupied time between persons coming to say farewell and 
sending my things into ray budgerow. 
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There was but one wish lingered near my heart, and that 
one my beloved and feeling friend contrived to gratify on the 
3rd of this month. She accompanied me on a last visit to 
Dinapore. Little, little did I dream when we landed there on 
the 25tji of February, when he carried me from my bed to the 
palanquin, exhausted by fever, that in two months he should 
find a grave under the earth he trod on. Oh ! had I known 
in those succeeding days when I could bear no hand but his to 
touch me, that it was for him, not for me, that the grave was 
ready, that / should live to stand by his death-bed on the 
same spot ! I am as little capable of expressing, by any com- 
bination of words, the mortal agony of my feelings then, as I 
am now of conveying the force of the strange and wondering 
incredulity with which I gazed 011 the spot where he slept in 
death. . . . How could I believe that one moment had dis- 
solved the union between two souls which for so many years 
had clung together in spite of every discouraging circumstance? 
Did He who endued them with these indestructible affections 
awaken them but to perisli 1 Oh, how would it soften the 
destitution of my feelings could I receive the opinion that he 
was still permitted to look upon me. . . . The rank grass 
seemed to have risen with cruel rapidity, as if to efface every 
trace of how lately the earth had been disturbed, and when I 
rested my burning foreliead on it, cool and moist, I thought, 
of this at least some shall accompany me. 1 placed it in my 
breast, bitter, bitter token of lost hap])iness. Had I been 
alone, hours might have passed unnoticed, but at length the 
oft-repeated pressure of Kliza D Oyly’s hand, her sobs and 
tears, at last roused me to the remembrance that I was 
indulging rny feelings at the risk cj' her safety. The sun had 
risen high, and sliot down his beams with intense heat, and as 
she had forbidden any attendant to follow from the boat, she 
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was unsheltered. I said to Blackwell, 'Now, dear, I am 
ready, I can recall this spot when I am in Ireland or the 
Highlands.* 

I paused but for one instant alone to press my lips to the 
cold stone, and followed with their kind aid to whf^re our 
palkees waited to take us on board. Both for privacy and 
convenience we came by water, as I could not support the 
idea of meeting any one. . . . 

On our return we sailed against the current, which was so 
prodigiously strong the boat pitched frightfully. Eliza was 
very ill, but I was too wretched to feel sickness, and it gave 
me another strong proof how much tlie mind can govern our 
bodily sensations. The half of the motion I then felt, at any 
other time would have rendered me incapable of moving when 
the hand was near that used to smooth my pillow and 
administer to my slightest wish. though I could hardly 

keep my place on the couch where I lay, I was unconscious 
to all 

‘ But helpless, hopeless, brokenness of heart.' 

It was not alone that Niel was a careful and affectionate hus- 
band, his sweetness of temper and delicacy of feeling followed 
him into the most retired scene of domestic privacy. If he 
had a letter to write he brought it to my side, if I remained half 
an hour absent he followed to inquire the cause, and on my part 
his companionship was so necessary to my liappiness that I 
have felt disappointed if any chance in company placed us too 
distant from each other to converse. The liour he was absent 
on duty seemed interminable. Did he ever return without 
the tender inquiry, 'If I were well,* and tlie clasp of fond 
affection ? How often in allusion to my illness he would say. 
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‘I could not endure my existence, to wake in the morning 
and miss your face beside me/ Daily he would ask, ‘ Do you 
suppose there are any persons in the world so perfectly happy 
as we are ? ’ 

And this sprang from the excellence of his own disposition, 
not from any merit of mine, for in every relation of life he 
was the same. How well do I remember his mother’s 
emphatic declaration, that in twenty-eight years he had 
never once disobeyed or caused her pain. 

Lady D’Oyly came alone. She seemed very low-spirited, 
perhaps from the remembrance of the morning, and seeing 
how I dreaded leaving her, and often, often repeated her 
wish that George would either have prolonged his stay, or 
left me still at Patna. The wind has been blowing up the 
river with such violence that it was useless to attempt pro- 
ceeding. Heaven knows I dread the change. . . . 

Added to this, I have other causes of vexation and annoy- 
ance just now, which miglit be told, but cannot v:dl be 
written, as none can tell the fate of what is committed to 
paper, and whatever is connected with others requires circum- 
spection. Could I be assured that these pages would meet 
your hands, and yours only, this reservation would be 
unnecessary, which obliges me often to speak of an effect 
without explaining its cause, which is mutually unsatisfactory. 
You might justly think that my present unhappiness did not 
admit of any aggravation, and would hardly believe what I 
might tell you. It seems to me there is no bound or termina- 
tion to the miseries that beset an unmarried woman at my 
age here. I am sure Lady D’Oyly» sees and suspects some- 
thing of the truth, but she is too delicate to make any 
inquiry. 
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I heard this morning from Blackwell of the death of another 
friend, Mr. Everard of the Lancers, who was so often with me 
on the river, and such a favourite with my poor Niel When 
I remember how amiable and accomplished he was, and how 
many, many pleasant days we passed together, I sigl\ for my 
own fate, not his. It was ever thus : the flowers are taken, 
the weeds left. 
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August 14x11 — November 30TH, 1827 

Will August. — 0)1 the Ganges below Barr . — Again I am on the 
river, my dear friend, re-passing the scenes I so lately quitted. 

I am scarcely able to hold my pen from the motion of the 
boat and my own weakness, but 1 gladly take it up to fly 
from my own miseries for a little, or rather to deaden the 
sense of the present, by detailing the past. I can hardly see, 
for I have wept myself nearly blind, and did not think any 
sorrow could reach my heart so deeply as the parting from my 
friends at Bankipore. ... I cannot sleep, I cannot read, 
everything recalls the past. The delusion of my imagination 
is so strong that I often fancy myself still proceeding to 
Dinapore, and almost turn to look for my lost Campbell. 

The weather has been tremendous for the last two days; 
the motion of the boat so great that it requires a constant 
effort to keep on my couch. The violence of the rain resembles 
what we meet about the Line at sea. In the intervals of the 
showers, I am so relieved by getting the window lifted, how- 
ever sad are the emotions produced by gazing again on the 
landscape. Thai how delightful was its novelty. All was 
beautiful, or was it the tone of my own feeling which rendered 
it so ? were the trees more brightly green, the bamboo huts 
grouped with more picturesque ej^ect? Oh, where is the 
happiness within, the air of comfort which rested on every 
object ? Ally all seems desolate. The tall palmiras and coca 

H 
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trees appear emblematic of death and mourning. The ancient 
and populous city of Patna is dreary beyond description at this 
season ; even under the most favourable aspect a town in India 
is gloomy. . . . Tlie city extends seven miles along the bank 
of the Ganges, and the stream had now risen so high we could 
sail close to the walls. 

In every building in India admission of air is the chief 
object, all the houses are flat-roofed and surrounded with 
railings that the inhabitants may sleep occasionally there, 
or sit to enjoy the air from the water ; and here you see them 
in the evening extended on their mats, smoking the hookah, 
which truly appears the only enjoyment of a native. We 
sailed by some extensive and detached houses in utter ruin, 
which once may have belonged to the rich Mohammedan 
invader, long since passed away ; those may be distinguished 
from the residence of the Hindoo by the mosque forming a 
conspicuous feature in the building. So closely are their 
religious impressions entwined with their habits and vices, 
it forms a strong proof of the wisdom and the subtilty of 
their great Prophet; the mosque and the zenana stand con- 
tiguous. ... 

What an amazing change the increase of the river makes in 
the scenery. The ground over which we are now sailing, when 
I passed six months ago, was fields of rice or flax, or arid wastes 
of sand, wdiere nothing but the actual love of walking could 
have induced me to go — rendered still more dreary by ihv. 
solitary vulture, which we often drove from the spot where ho 
sat to watch for any prey the current of the stream might 
convey. Oh, how desolate everything seems. We may 
expect a stormy night, the black clouds gather fast arouiul, 
and vivid flashes of lightning every moment increase and 
compel me to close the blinds. 
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\Uh Av^fust — We have had a tremendous night, with 
torrents of rain all the morning; it is now almost sunset; for 
the first time its beam has been visible during the day. It 
was impossible to proceed ; in fact, we had great difficulty in 
maint^aining our position where we took it up last night, on a 
waste and dreary bank of sand, an island in this river sea, 
an uniform desert on which I can only distinguish one group of 
most miserable huts and a herd of buffaloes and goats, watched 
by two meagre naked boys. The wind whistles so mournfully 
through the high reeds which surround the boat; there is 
something in it which gives me a sensation of such hopeless 
indescribable loneliness — the want of human sympathy — that 
I should feel relieved even were a voice to pronounce my 
name or a sleeping child to breathe beside me. What strange 
and varying feelings sweep tlie hidden cliords of the human 
heart, and here George sits smoking as calmly as a Turk. 

. . . The prodigious breadth of the river here prevents me 
even distinguishing where 'sve are. A little below lie a fleet 
of boats, storm-stayed like ourselves. Tlie bearer tells me it 
is a detachment of European soldiers, and I should think his 
report is correct, as Captain Lintott, my old friend in Chatham, 
was reported to be on his way to Dinapore when I left Patna. 
How often we two talked of meeting in India. Alas ! how am 
I now — 

‘ A weed upon the ocean thrown.’ 

With my lamented Campbell, how soon the dreariness of 
these evenings would have been exchanged for all the glow 
of friendly congratulation. 

19^A Aurfust, — Monghir , — We reached this station about 
four o'clock. The storm has dispersed, and the air felt 
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delightful. George expressed a wish to visit the celebrated 
Hot Springs ... to which I agreed. The hills around 
Mo^nghir are covered with immense stones, which strongly 
impress the idea of their having been brought there by 
volcanic eruption, which the neighbourhood of the Hot 
Springs would seem a further confirmation of. How very, 
very like they were to some scenes in Ireland, where heath, 
bramble, and blaeberry cover the masses of granite; nor 
were these ‘grey stones of the hill’ destitute of graceful 
foliage, innumerable creepers and profusion of the datura 
were there. I thought how carefully we cultivate the latter 
in our greenhouse at home. . . . Tliere are four or five 
springs, and they change their properties with the seasons, 
those which are hot in the rains are cold in the winter 
months. Only one was actually hot when we visited them ; 
in that I could not bear my hand for a second. It is 
enclosed by a low wall, with four rows of steps descending 
to the brink: on tlie last I could not rest my foot. The 
water is more pure and transparent than anytliing I ever 
saw before. The bottom is formed of rock, through the 
fissures of which you see an appearance similar to that of 
fixed air ascending to the surface and bubble on the top for 
an instant. At one end the .stream steals away from the 
spring, and you may trace it far into the valley, smoking and 
misty. The scene is highly romantic, tall, feathery palmiras 
mix with the spreading boughs of the banyan-trees. 

The natives lie with their pitclicrs of water, famed for its 
excellence, ready to offer for sale to any casual visitor. 
Large flocks of goats browse on the herbage at this season, 
now the height of the .rains. The transitory verdure is 
beautiful. 
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I cannot agree with those who call a voyage on the Ganges 
at any season uninteresting. ' To tearless eyes and hearts at 
ease ’ how much there is to admire, i The splendid outline of 
the Eajoinahl Hills is now opening on the sight. After the 
deluge of yesterday the fields of rice, indigo, and flax, are as 
verdaht as the meadows at home. Vast flocks of goats, cows, 
or buffaloes feeding at the edge of the water, or lying at rest 
under the shadow of huge banyan-trees ; even the shepherd at 
this distance forms an interesting feature in the scene, and I 
must in justice admit, that for picturesque effect the native is 
incomparable ! The soft, wavy folds of muslin which they 
roll round them in such a manner — it realises the idea of 
the drapery on an antique statue; their free and untaught 
attitudes are so graceful, I am sure I never walked or rode 
out, without again admiring them./ 

We passed the Colgon rocks crowned with the sacred 
mosque, and rich witli an endless variety of creepers, in 
many parts quite concealing them ; it was late, and the lamp 
was lit in the tomb of the Fakeer. How long it was visible, 
softly gleaming over tlie waters ; it reminded me of the taper 
in Goldsmith’s Hennli — ‘with hospitable ray’ — for there is 
a neat bungalow close by for the accommodation of travellers. 
We shall shortly leave the great river; the stream divides 
above the Palace of rtajemahl. The station of Maldah is, 
I think, 26 miles higher up in a northerly direction, and this 
nullah is only accessible in the rains. 

The weather has cleared up, but though the rain has 
abated, the sultry oppression of the air is beyond description. 
I have so long been accustomed, as all people are in Bengal, 
to darkened rooms, that the glare of light from the water 
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almost pierces like arrows. I believe the system of shutting 
the blinds is not so general in Madras, as George cannot bear it, 
and, to my horror, sits with all doors and windows wide open. 
I lie almost all the morning on my couch in the inner apart- 
ment and shut my eyes, that the ayah may suppose me asleep. 

A few days more will terminate this voyage, and I know 
not why my depression increases, unless it is that I have lived 
so long alone tliat society is a restraint, or rather I expect it 
must be : I must not dream of finding another Lady D’Oyly. 
Of my cousin Frank I know nothing, though I feel a strong 
interest in him, but I warmly love his family, and, in par- 
ticular, his sister Letitia; therefore I should not allow the 
idea of our being personally unacquainted to make me low. 
I suspect it is more the introduction to his wife I dread; 
I never before felt so unfitted for female society, and I need 
not remind you it never was my preference ; since I married 
my disinclination increased. So seldom had I found my 
fellow mind among my own sox, I more fully appreciated the 
happiness of an union of taste and pursuits with my husband, 
a companion I could equally love and respect. My friend- 
ships with men have been permanent, and with ladies they 
generally have ended with little satisfaction, and finally, I am 
more at ease in the society of men, and don’t feel it necessary 
to perform any artificial part. I have been forced into so 
many petty quarrels and worthless altercations among my 
lady friends, that I was rejoiced from my soul to renounce 
them all, and anchor fast on the firm foundation of my 
husband’s fond heart and sound sense. It is unnecessary to 
speak of exceptions, which nature or education has graciously 
left as redeeming points. But it was with these feelings 
I went to be the guest of Lady D’Oyly ; often did I amuse 
her with the description of my preliminary horror, and my 
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delight in her society increased tenfold when I found she 
was deeply tinctured with my private opinions ; as she thus 
expressed it to me : 

' Indeed, dearest Bessie, I cannot deny I do not like strange 
women.’ 

27^A August — MaJdah , — A week has glided by since I wrote 
last, hoio or I scarcely know. The weather has been 
oppressive, and I have done very little but lie on my couch 
and read. I ought, however, to tell you a little of the place 
and my companions before I speak of myself. ( There is here / 
an extensive manufactory of silk to which the station lends 
its name, — Maldy silks. The society consists, first of the 
commercial resident, then the judge and magistrate, the 
surgeon, and a few indigo planters./ Having presented them 
en masse, it is but courtesy to give them individuality, 
beginning with Mr. Grant, who is very highly spoken of as 
a well-informed and agreeable man ; he is a Highlander, and 
has been many years in India. Mrs. G. is also a native 
of Boss or Inverness; they have a large family. Dr. and 
Mrs. Lamb are said to be a very nice couple also, but I can 
see, or fancy I see, that my fair cousin Mrs. G. is not very 
partial to English ladies, and rather shuns than seeks their 
society. Of her what shall I say ? She is of course dark, but 
has radiant eyes and fine teeth, her figure a little defective ; 
she is about my size ; she has a most charming voice and 
plays beautifully. There is a lovely little girl, the picture of 
her father’s family, with sweet blue eyes and fair as a lily. 
She is called Bessie, after my dear Mrs. Gouldsbury, just 
walking about. There will sooi\ be a second, and there cannot 
possibly be a more affectionate mother than Mrs. G. Of 
Frank I speak last, because 1 have most to say. He is a 
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delightful young man, affectionate and gentlemanlike; so 
devoted to his wife and child, and tenderly mindful of his 
friends at home. His judicial appointment here occupies all 
his time, and the situation is a very good one. . . . Mrs. Goulds- 
bury is very near her confinement, and naturally likes to 
spend the morning in her own room. Frank goes to his 
kutcherry at nine and never returns before five. George 
chooses to take up his abode in a tent in the compound, and 
is seldom seen from breakfast till dinner. And what becomes 
of me ? I sit in Mrs. G.’s dressing-room, and am glad to 
assist in cutting out work, or anything of that kind she now 
requires. Then, when she wishes to rest, or is engaged with 
her child, I retire to my own room and undress, and lie under 
the punkah till my ayah comes in to bustle and torment me 
with re-dressing. 

I always feel pleasure in seeing Frank return, he is aflec- 
tionate without any professions, and we have mutual })leasure 
in talking of home and friends. After dinner he and George 
go out and drive, and Mrs. G. generally goes out in her tonjin 
with the baby on her knee. I lie on my bed or sit at the 
window, as the case may be, and thus time has passed 
hitherto, with one only bright spot, two letters from Lady 
D’Oyly, and one from Blackwell, both full of regret and 
affection. AVhile I was reading them 1 tliought that 

‘Bearing still h bre.ist so tried, Earth is no deiert even to me.’ 

21.s^ ScpUjaher . — 1 can hardly account to you for a whole 
month having passed without even attempting to write to you, 
unless I confess the truth — ‘ A hopeles.s darkness settles o er 
my heart.* At the same time there is no particular cause or 
change to account for it. Perhaps on the whole my liealth 
is better, and renovating, though slowly. At times I have 
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suffered dreadfully, and do so yet, and have no other prospect 
for some time to come. Yet this is the least evil I have to 
complain of. 

This month is the breaking up of the rains, and the most 
oppressive of any in the year, there is no moment of refresh- 
ment ;* at once damp and sultry, the thunder is terrible, and 
rains violent beyond description. 

For the first time since I left home I have been tortured 
with headaches. You may remember what I used to suffer, 
and I hoped this misery had passed by. I suppose I may 
attribute them now to change of habits and want of exercise, 
for until the last few days I have never gone out ; I felt averse 
to see others or be seen by them. At Patna I never had the 
effort to begin, for I went out from the first as a thing of 
course, there was no choice on my part ; before Lady D'Oyly 
went herself to ride she always came and saw me off. Here 
I felt no interest in any thing or any person, and something 
even in the place was dispiriting. Yet it is, or ought to be, 
a relief to get out, and English people at home can but faintly 
imagine the eagerness with which this one hour is sought by 
all, after being for the long day a prisoner within the gloomy 
walls of an Indian mansion, — or, as it is with aiie, in my owui 
room. The circulation of air in driving, the change and 
succession of even inanimate objects, the splendid sunsets, all 
arouse fresh thoughts and recollections. There came over 
me so many almost forgotten feelings, too sad for pleasure, 
and yet I cannot call them pain, for these, however sad, 

‘ Are rapture to the dreary void, 

The leadcss desert of the mind, 

The waste of feeling unemployed.’ 

• 

In these moods of mine I cannot bear to speak; I have 
almost nothing to say, for with George, who is my usual 
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companion, I have scarcely any subject of interest in common. 
His long absence has rendered him indifferent to much that 
would interest me. Our acquaintances are unknown to each 
other, and even of those we know equally, our sentiments are 
different. I like to sit and pursue the current of my own 
thoughts without forcing conversation. 

During the rains the ground is perfectly inundated, and 
the roads, of necessity raised like the terraces of an ancient 
garden, completely grass-grown. How much I was struck 
by the loneliness which characterised them, with no human 
object but ourselves, for I doubt if I can include the abject 
shrinking herd-boy, who listlessly guides his flock through the 
tope, and gazes after us as if \vc were comets or flying-fish. 
And yet there are, I am told, not unfrequently on this deserted 
and dreary road more formidable visitors. Since I came here 
two or three tigers have made their appearance, and furnished 
conversation for the dinner-table. Every day you may see 
the traces of the wild boar, who turns up the ground as 
scientifically as if he were Irish born. 

The appearance of the country in the twilight is so decep- 
tive, you might, as I do, fancy it into anything, until my 
reverie is broken by the wild, most horrible shriek of the 
jackal, or perhaps the wing of the flying-fox, who wings his 
heavy flight to the tliick plantain-trees, where he rests for 
the night. This station, in itself so retired, is rendered still 
more solitary by the want of unanimity between the inhabi- 
tants ; why it is so I cannot tell, for I have never seen any 
of them. The two ladies did call on me on my arrival, but 
I requested Mrs. G. to make my apologies. Use becomes 
nature. What a strange effect it liad on me the other day : 
as I sat writing in the usual sitting-room, Dr. Lamb came in 
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to lance the little girFs gums ; the sound of a stranger's voice 
made me start and turn pale and red alternately — I could 
hardly speak for a moment. George often expresses surprise 
that I do not pay and receive visits; how could I? what 
sympathy with me could they feel, and how can I be expected 
to feel ftn interest in them ? 

I certainly often feel regret that Mrs. G.’s disposition in- 
clines her oftener to censure than to praise ; in one so young 
it soon becomes a habit not easily laid aside. One of the 
beauties and excellencies of Lady D’Oyly's character was that 
she never spoke or judged ill of others, and even where there 
was room for censure, she generally endeavoured to find some 
apology. I do not think there is anything more characteristic 
of a lofty nature than this. 

I sometimes listen with silent dismay to the unsparing 
animadversions of Mrs. G., and wonder if there is to be any 
exception. Mrs, Grant certainly gets her share, and a certain 
Miss Ehind, who was here on a visit before my arrival. It 
shocks me to Jiear her speak of her mother-in-law [step- 
mother], lately dead, particularly as I heard at Patna, where 
she then resided, that she was a very gentle, amiable, and 
unhappy young creature, unhappy in having been induced by 
necessity to unite herself to a man who might have been her 
grandfather, and whose children treated her as an enemy. 
She lived, or I might say endured life for two years, and left 
an infant boy. I have seen her portrait, which has an expres- 
sion of suppressed sorrow that brings the tears to my eyes. 
Her sister. Miss Abbot, still remains with Mr. Elphinston, 
and seems to be equally hated. Oh ! what a wretched world 
this is 1 

Shall I detail for you the sto ry of on e c\aji.l^e ? — one will 
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serve for all, there is no change. I hardly know when I woke, 
for the whole night was a waking dream, but on first looking 
oil my watch I find it four o’clock, and prepare to rise as 
softly as I can, that my ayah, who sleeps in the bathing-room, 
may believe me still asleep and not come in to plague me ; 
there* is a distant sound, like the tomtom accompanying the 
Dak — it becomes more distinct — yes, it is the Dak, and I start 
from my coucli to look at it passing, as if by that I could 
learn if it brings ought for me. Oh 1 how we cling to hope ! 
for what have I to expect ? Yet I correct the thought, for I 
may hear from Catherine and James, and while two so dear, 
so tender in their affections, are left, I am not comfortless. 
But if the late arrivals had brought any English letters for 
me, I must have received them ten days ago, when Frank 
got his. 

Musing over this probability, I follow anxiously the two 
miserable figures wlio can create such anxiety, until they 
disappear behind the mosques at the gate. There goes the 
chupprassy to bring the post-bag, and here will I wait his 
return. 

The sun is just on tlie horizon and the first level rays fall, 
oh ! how beautifully, on that tomb and the mango-trees it 
stands beneath. The painted jay with neck and wings of the 
most exquisite blue is perched upon it, the long, low note of 
minor is yet heard from the bamboo thicket. The sunbeams 
stealing over the glowing blossoms of the pomegranate seem 
to pause, as if incercepted by that magnificent stranger, the 
glorioso, a native of New South ^N^ales ; the leaves and stalk 
rise like a narrow-leafed aloe, but the flowers, like bells of 
frosted silver, hang so thick and taper to so nice a termina- 
tion that at a distance the whole resembles one mighty flower. 
Ard there — ! but now returns the chupprassy with a packet 
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which he gives to the sirdar-bearer to carry to Frank, I shall 
soon know if any share comes to me. Five, ten minutes, a 
quarter of an hour past; no, there is none, unless that step 
may be some one coming; alas! it is but the bearer calling 
for the little girl’s bullock-carriage — ‘and there is nothing more 
to hope or interest me until to-morrow. Heaven forgive me 
for wishing past the day only begun; just five o’clock! the 
sun comes on too powerfully, and as I close the blind I 
stop one moment to see sweet little Bessie passing. She has 
got her dog and a world of playthings at her feet in the gharry ; 
her fair English countenance forms such a contrast with the 
dusky features of the attendants. Dear unconscious infant, 
what is to be your fate, will you live to sorrow over life, to 
envy the dead ? Was I once as insensible to pain as you 
now are ? 

Having bathed and had my hair dressed, what shall I now 
do ? Wearied in mind as much as body 1 can but lie down 
and read — first open the door, for some person knocks — only 
the kitmutgar wdth my cup of tea. Then I read on my 
couch till eight, when the heat forces me to leave my room, 
on which the sun beats with such power that the walls feel 
like the sides of an oven. So I wander up and down a room 
in the centre of the house, where breakfast is laid. After 
some interval of lonely musing I go to inquire for Mrs. 
Gouldsbury, and sit on the couch looking over the papers. 
She now never leaves her room till dinner, and has been 
lately most annoyed at the idea of Dr. Lamb quitting the 
station to accompany his wife to Calcutta, who was taking 
her children to England. 

She speaks of going to Calcutta^ to be confined at the house 
of her sister, Mrs. Mill, who lives at Bishop’s College, which 
I remember admiring from Mrs. Cleland’s, I suppose this 
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plan would suit George, as he speaks of going to Madras in 
December ; indeed he cannot go sooner. Frank has repeatedly 
expressed his wish that I should remain here and let George 
go on, and George seems indifferent on the subject. Though 
I love Frank I don*t like to stay here ; the place is melancholy 
to me beyond measure. Though I know not what I seek in 
wishing to quit it, I do wish to go. 

After a long conversation with Mrs. G., breakfast appears, 
and I return into the room where it is ready. At this hour 
I hardly ever eat, but sit down. George seems deeply in- 
terested by the change of ministry, and Frank by the making 
of a new road ; being equally indifferent to both, my thoughts 
revert to Mrs. G.’s conversation, and her anticipated pleasure 
in meeting her sister and child. How desolate I felt in com- 
parison when I thought of myself : — 

‘No husband, child, or friend had I, 

No partner in my misery.’ 

I sat, revolving it in my mind, until the humble salaam ol' 
the molly, wlio always brings in his basket of vegetables and 
fruit at breakfast, roused me. I took from him some plantains 
and roses. The scent of flowers has a strange effect on my 
mind, similar to the tones of music ; it brings a flood of images 
before me. 1 cannot explain why, at that instant, the piu- 
fume of a rose should recall the idea of a September morning 
at home and the scenery of a favourite spot, Portsteuard, 
a small village on the romantic coast of Antrim, where my 
last autumn in Ireland was spent ; perhaps I enjoyed it more 
from feeling it the lad, or rather felt its beauty more. 
I knew, too, that Niel was with a gay shooting-party on th(‘ 
opposite coast of Jura. ... I returned on the r>th of May 
following, the day of my marriage. We took up our abode 
in a small cottage near the Causeway, to explore it at our 
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leisure. Happy, happy hours, that glided away as a dream of 
the morning. 

There is one spot eternally fixed on my remembrance. . . . 
The sea-gulls were skimming the water and darting to the 
sky like creatures of air, and at a great distance a large 
American ship, with all sail spread, was entering Lough Foyle. 
This sight led both our thoughts to the same subject, though 
no word was spoken; I felt my eyes fill with tears, which 
Niel perceived, and said : 

* The sacrifice we must make is great, but while you, dearest 
Bessie, are near, the world is the same ; I can be happy if you 
can feel content. Let us hope one day to come again and 
sit here.* I could not speak. 

. . . Alas ! Is it of myself I speak ? Was T ever so blessed, 
who am now so desolate ? I felt like Mirza where he turned 
from the Genie to gaze again on the Islands of the Blessed, 
and saw only the long hollow valley of Bagdad. Not less 
was the change when some one entering aroused me from this 
dream, to find myself alone, in the most painful sense of the 
word. At that instant the solitude of my own room would 
have been comparative comfort, for I did not wish to expose 
the agitation I felt to the crowd of servants about the room. 
I took the paper and seemed to read till George departed to 
his tent and Frank to his kutclierry. Then I turned to my 
dressing-room but found no rest there, the bearers and ayah 
were folding and dusting, and had it in utter confusion, so 
my only refuge was ]Mrs. G., where I sat for some time and 
tried to engage my attention by making a frock for Bessie 
until one o’clock, when the kitmutgar brought tiffin ; mine is 
generally pummelo and bread. , 

The heat was terrible, a thunder-shower was impending but 
still kept off, and it was scarcely possible to breathe. Quite 
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exhausted T again sought my own room, which now was quiet 
and abandoned by my tormentors. I bathed again and having 
put on my dressing-gown prepared to remain and read until 
dinner, when my bearer presented himself at my door with 
two letters — and one of them from England. They had been 
sent all the way to Agra to Mrs. Campbell of the 21st, and 
now returned by the up-country Dak. How long have I been 
deprived of them, but no matter, I could never have received 
them at a more acceptable time. My dear Catherine's is dated 
the 9th of March, and in reply to one I wrote at sea. With 
what anguish I read over her anxious anticipation of a future 
meeting. . . . How well I remember the 9th of March, I had 
been invited to a ball and w’as very ill of fever. Catherine 
gives confirmation to the report of Charlotte Hart’s marriage 
with Mr. Croiigh, and though I regret, I regret deeply, that 
such is her choice, because I think her heart was differently 
bestowed, since it is so, I rejoice at the hope of once more 
meeting one so truly dear since earliest childhood. Catherine 
added that she was to sail for Calcutta in May, so that in 
another month I may look for her arrival. Lovely and 
beloved ('harlotte ! Now' shall 1 count the hours till we meet. 

Before my letters w'ere finished the bearer came to announce 
khaunna. I hurried on my clothes without feeling it was hot. 
I was even in charity with my avail. I went out to drive with 
very different feelings from those wdth which I had risen from 
breakfast. . . . We met Mrs. Grant’s landau, or rather were 
overtaken by it. George introduced me, and kept up a long 
conversation with her and t\vo other ladies. She seems the 
picture of ease and happiness, very fat, very fair, ami very 
high spirits. She had all^of her carriage stowed with curly- 
liea<led, pretty children, save the space occupied by herself 
and friend.s. 
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We found Frank and Mrs. G. sitting outside the door and our 
bearers brought our chairs also. The moon was then rising 
and it is now shining down on my paper. . . . Why do we 
not follow the example of tho French and devote the day to 
rest, the night to activity ? Before the moon rose the 
brilliancy of the fireflies, actually in millions on the grass, 
over the shrubs, and especially beneath the mangoes, was not 
to be told, and it was beautiful to see their glow diminish, 
waxing fainter as the lamp of night ascended her silent path. 

As I sat writing yesterday in my dressing-room I was 
attracted by the conversation of a visitor to Frank, who 
was proceeding Dak to Benares. He was recounting to 
George the circumstances of his delay at Rajemahl. He had 
been obliged to lend his personal aid in procuring interment 
among the ruins of the castle for the body of a lady. She was 
coming up the river with her husband and taken ill ; she died 
at that spot. Her husband was too much stunned by the 
sudden event to make any exertion, and no native servant on 
such an occasion will even touch the body. He also spoke of 
the frightful death of Colonel Chalmers of the list regiment 
and his wife, of cholera. They were returning, I believe, to 
Bangalore with their daughter, a young girl, from a visit to 
a distant station. Both were taken ill together ; only conceive 
such a picture of human suffering as that of Miss Chalmers, 
left alone in a tent with the dead bodies of her parents, far 
removed from all human sj/injmlhf/, human aid being un- 
availing. George related another tale of woe almost as 
striking. Travelling to some place in the ]\radras Bresidency 
through a remote country, he camc^up with a palkee, on the 
ground, without bearers. lie got out and drew back the door, 
where a young man lay dead ! 

I 
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I lost part of the conversation and had not courage to 
resume it again witlr George, though I wished to know the 
sequel, at least if he had discovered his name or condition. 

I cannot relinquish the belief that a secret prescience is 
often felt of approaching events. How frequently have I 
heard my beloved Niel, when in full enjoyment of life and 
health, say he felt a conviction he should die in a foreign 
country, that he should not find a grave where his brothers 
and father lay. 

On Sunday the 22nd of April he had been on duty, and 
returned fatigued to rest where I had lain down ; he resumed 
the subject and said he felt he was to die in India : but that 
his chief consolation was the knowledge that James would 
supply his care to me and be a father to his cliild : that it 
was natural to suppose I should marry again and might find 
a hitkr but never a more attached husband. Who can tell 
what influence was then operating on his mind or how much 
he might have told me ? 

You, my dear friend, may recollect that all my life I have 
had a fixed belief in supernatural agency, witliout any dread of 
what has ever seemed to me a thing more to be wished tliaii 
feared. Now I confess my confidence in that opinion has 
diminished, for well I know if the dead were permitted to 
return, he I loved so well in life would not depart voluntarily 
after death. He would revisit the one he clung to life for— 
and oh ! could I now, when all living things have left me, even 
for one moment look upon him, I should be no more aloin'. 
Could that voice whose last accent was my name once mmo 
address me, how would it soften the dreariness of separation. 
But this I fear is not permitted. 
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I said I would tell you what I thought and dM in one day, 
but I find I have related what I thought and felt. Another 
morning is almost come, yet still I linger and would do so 
longer, only that my light is glimmering. Little heart I have 
to sleep, yet must say farewell. Heaven grant the departed 
day may have passed more happily with you, but this I am 
little likely to hear, and perhaps on the calm current of your 
life the 23rd of September may have left no trace. 

Sept , — I had yesterday to endure the misery of a 
station party as it is termed, that is, all the good people of 
the neighbourhood collected on the same day; indeed all 
seemed as if they came to suffer. How relieved I should 
have been could I have spent the day alone, but not wishing 
to become particular I had no alternative but to occupy one 
seat on a couch, which I think was my contribution to the 
general entertainment. I had a little conversation with Mr. 
Grant, who is a mild and pleasing man, with much informa- 
tion. . . . Mrs. G. seems a happy soul. The beauty of her com- 
plexion after twenty years residence here is really astonishing. 
Mrs. Lamb is, or has been, a pretty woman, perhaps with more 
mind. She is an elegant, musical, and very well educated 
woman, as well as an accomplished one, with a nice family to 
whom she devotes herself. There were two other ladies, one 
an inmate in Mrs. Grant’s family, a Miss Dickson, a very fine- 
looking woman indeed, past the meridian of life. Being a 
single woman and still so handsome is not a little strange ; I 
could just gather from Mrs. Gouldsbury’s recital that by some 
reverse of fortune she was obliged to remain beliind the rest 
of her family in India ; she is in no way related to the Grants, 
but they show her the utmost att(yition and kindness. She is 
Irish, but happily for herself and hearers retains nothing of 
the justly reviled brogue. There was another female of the 
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same party, a prottgte of Mrs. G.^s, whose position in society it 
would not be easy to determine. I asked her name and was 
told Miss Jean, but beyond this baptismal appellation could 
learn nothing, nor was I much taken with her aspect. The 
other lady, whose name I forgot the same moment I heard it, 
was just like the thousand and one ladies you meet every day, 
but though her name did not impress me her necklace did ; it 
was a range of small gold elephants in exact order walking 
round her neck; the association of ideas with a troop of 
elephants round a fair lady’s neck was to me so absurd I 
could with difiSculty refrain from laughing. 

Much to my happiness, after dinner driving was proposed, 
and I manoeuvred myself into the carriage with tlie children. 

October. — Mrs. Gouldsbury has decided on leaving this on 
the 10th. I am glad of it, the place is to me dreary beyond 
measure. I think too the air of the river may be of use to me. 
1 only fear there may be delay in obtaining boats which they 
have delayed so long in securing. They ought to be the best 
judges, but lest any accident should occur I have ordered a 
country boat to be matted and prepared for myself, 

Zrd October . — Night is the time I generally open this letter. 
I suppose it is the cool air which relieves my head then. It 
weans my heart a little, too, from sorrowful musing, and though 
you may not find the interest you expect in what I write, yet 
the belief that it has been of relief to me will compensate to 
your kind heart. ( The persecution of the insects is one dis- 
advantage; my paper, my hair, my neck is thick with them. 
Huge grasshoppers, tliree inches long, of so beautiful a green 
they look like delicate leaves, lluttering on my paper— with 
crickets of all sorts; then an enormous creature called an 
ehiphant beetle comes full flight against my candle, ex* 
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tinguishes it, and gives me the trouble of climbing up to 
relight it at the wall shade. This monster is able to walk 
about the table with a dessert plate and spoon laid on its 
back./ 

I mentioned that there is a considerable manufact uje^ o f 
silk^Jjere; I wonder what the people of Manchester would 
think of the process of weaving. I was much amused, as we 
drove slowly by one of the villages this evening, to observe 
their operations. It was in the very depth of a mango 
tope, double rows of bamboo placed upright in the ground 
formed their loom, and they were in the act of walking round 
to let the silk thread run off on this wretched construction. 
Further on, there were beautiful pieces of shaded crimson silk 
tinished and put to dry, between the stems of the coca trees. 
Some very old men were weaving a coarse kind of muslin 
under the shade of a banyan. Many of those wicker huts 
were so completely covered with creepers and melon blossoms, 
they resembled a mass of leaves and Howlers. A low’, and 
very neat bamboo paling formed an enclosure where the herds 
of buffalo, cows, and goats were assembled to be milked, 
Infant children lay on the mats at the threshold of the door 
sleeping with the kids. The w*(unen returning from the tank 
with lotus-shaped pots of, water on their heads, wrapped in 
their peculiar drapery, their curiosity to see, and un willingness 
to be seen, — all formed an interesting piolure of simplicity, 
and excited your compassion for fellow-men even though 
debased. 

I mused over tliese ideas wdiile we drove slowly on, until 
two natives accosted iny cousin in Iliiiduostanee, which for 
my benefit he translated. The \?ords of the mild Hindoo 
were to this effect, ‘ Sahib, I am the man who killed my wife, 
I killed her with a sword.’ 1 may spare you the further 
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particulars, recounted as they were with the most thorough 
indifference. 

George speaks now of wishing to go off to Madras to effect 
an exchange in his station; he wishes to go to Cuddalore, 
which he thinks would be better for my health, and proposes 
my remaining in Bengal until his return. ... If he does go off, 
I may as well reconcile myself to the idea of remaining all the 
cold season in Calcutta, but as Charlotte Hart (I cannot call 
her Gough) will have arrived even before I reach the presi- 
dency, I shall have the consolation of her society. 

lO^A October . — Another week gone and no chance of boats, 
not one at Moorshedabad, and the only remaining hope is to 
borrow one from a friend of Frank’s. A messenger has gone 
off, but this is such an uncertainty, as we do not even know if 
he is at home. . . . 

13/A October . — I think I shall now dread letters more than 
wish for them. I have now received all those I expected 
after they had gone to Muttra ; these are in reply to the first 
I wrote on my arrival in Calcutta full of hope and happiness. 

22nd October . — Still at Maldah where I am likely to remain, 
as Mrs. Gouldsbury’s plan of proceeding to Calcutta is c^uitc 
given up; indeed, latterly 1 despaired o£ it, as the means 
resorted to were so little likely to produce the effect required. 
George says he must go, Mrs. G. still intends to visit her 
.sister after her confinement, so here I must continue for a 
time. 

The cold has set in in the evenings and early morning, but 
still the heat of the day is undiminished. Cold never gave 
me the same sensation at home ; it is a cold damp atmosphere ; 
if you close the doors you feel almost suffocated, if they are 
open, you meet the moist current of air all round. You can 
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hardly fancy anything more comfortless than returning from 
your drive by the dim light into a room like a barn, for how- 
ever lofty and expensively furnished, the want of drapery gives 
a cold, bare appearance. The mats, too, badly supply the pre- 
existing idea of comfort connected with an English carpet and 
graceful folds of curtains. 

I felt much interested in two young people who stopped a 
day or two here on their way to a remote station towards the 
Nepaul country. He is an officer in the Company's service 
and she a pretty elegant English girl. He about twenty-three, 
she nineteen, I should guess. . . . There was more character in 
her than you generally find in the very young. There was 
also some similarity in our situations. She had married one 
she had long loved and they seemed so very, very happy, so 
wrapped up in each other, and even more attached by the 
recent loss of their infant, that you could not help feeling 
interested in them. They came up the river in a country 
boat, and though obviously brought up in that rank of life 
which commands convenience and luxuries,! felt c^uite pleased 
with the spirit and gaiety with which she disregarded the 
inconvenience and deprivations she was subjected to. 

As I sat at dinner opposite to her, 1 forget what was the 
s\\\)jecl oS couvei^aliou, someUAug was sau\ evi- 

dently touched her feelings. He looked at her and her eyes 
kindled with such a beautiful lustre, and her cheek, generally 
pale, glowed like verinilioii. Oh ! how well I understood 
that look, its mute eloquence. I felt my eyes till with tears 
when I remembered how soon her happy countenance might 
be changed to sorrow. It is extraordinary bow soon a corre- 
sponding cliord of feeling produces intimacy. I felt better 
acquainted with her in three days than I should have been 
with many others in a year, and so sorry to see her go off. 
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th October. — Another English letter and another sorrow : 
the death of my dear affectionate friend Mrs. Hart. Catherine 
had mentioned her illness, but not in a way to prepare me for 
this sad event. Poor Charlotte little knows the intelligence 
that awaits her. When I think of her, I ought not to consider 
my own loss, great though it is. . . . How unfortunate does 
Charlotte's absence seem at this crisis. If I had been at home 
I should have gone to these dear helpless girls and know' not 
anything would liave been more gratifying to my heart 
than the endeavour to repay to them any part of her care 
of myself. 

Oh ! if the high-minded Eliza had been spared — but this is 
disputing the wisdom of the Almighty ; I must believe that 
the faithful devotion of their mother, her piety and virtue will 
obtain for their helpless infancy, the aid and protection of Our 
Father which art in Heaven. Who says, so justly ; ‘ Man's 
necessity is God’s opportunity ’ ? Poor Charlotte ! 1 now 

dread our approaching meeting. 

'2Sth Octoher . — I felt so truly afllicted after the intelligence 
of yesterday, I w’as unfit for society. Though George knew 
Mrs. Hart as a boy, it was only as such, and he felt nothing 
of the distress I experienced. 

2n(l Nornnhcr . — I have been very busy the last few days. 
Mrs. Gouldsbury is the happy mother of a fine boy, very un- 
expectedly . . . 

Next morning 0(:t.(fljcr\ George went off by day- 

light. I cannot possibly expre.ss tlie sensation 1 liad when he 
left the room at night and I felt 1 was utterly friendless. 
Ten thousand times more lonely and lieart-sick than at the 
first moment of my bereavement ; then 1 had many affectionate 
friends, but there was something in the gloom and loneliness 
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about here that I could not bear up against ... I lay on the 
couch listening to the only sound, the ticking of the clock on 
the chimney-piece, I believe for hours. How I envied George’s 
calm and passionless temperament, he just bid me good- 
night as usual and was gone. It was near morning before 
I wenl; to bed; I sleep now in Mrs. G.’s dressing-room, 
wishing to be near her at night, and I felt so chilled I could 
not sleep. 

All the next day and the present, I have been very uncom- 
fortable, with pain in my limbs and shivering. This I am not 
surprised at, as the women are all night going through the 
room, and nothing will induce them to shut a door after them, 
so I lie with the cold air from the verandah on me. The 
expected nurse-tender arrived to-day, and as she will enter on 
tlie duties of her office, mine cease, and I expect soon to get 
back to my apartment, which Frank now occupies. What 
curious people these women are, and oh ! what tongues ! 
Being in such demand here, tliey carry about the news and 
scandal of a wliole district. I slumhl not like this lady to 
have anything in her power to say of me. 

I really felt so miserable all day I knew not what to do. 
Having no apartment to go to, I got the bearer to bring me 
a bottle of hot water, and rolled myself up in shawls on the 
couch in the drawing-room, where Mrs. T.aiiib, like a good 
kind creature, came and sat with me for a long time. I had 
been so unaccustomed to hear anything like friendly con- 
versation, and at this moment was so nervous, that I could 
not help bitterly weeping. She sent Dr. Lamb to see me, who 
ordered me some calomel and to go to bed and keep myself 
very warm lest a return of ague s^jould visit me. This was 
no easy matter, but I did go to bed and waited long for the 
nurse to have an interval of leisure, to get me some warm 
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drink. I asked all the servants in vain ; they either did not, 
or would not, understand me. I then called my own hearer, 
and he alas ! brought in a lighted candle. My only resource 
was to send for Frank, who was in the next room, who, when 
he understood my difficulties, made me a tumbler of wine 
and water hot, also some sherbet, and after doing all he 
could by telling the nurse to come occasionally to me, returned 
to Mrs. G.'s room. 

Next morning according to Dr. Lamb's advice I lay in bed, 
and Mrs. Lamb came and sat with me. The more I saw of 
her my regret increased that I had not known her sooner, 
as she was to go off in a few days to Calcutta. I could not 
refrain from expressing it to her, adding that I knew not 
how I should pass the time until Mrs. G. went to Calcutta. 
I was even further pleased by Mrs. Lamb’s candour. She said : 
‘As we have conversed confidentially, allow me to say you 
are to blame for not receiving the acquaintance of Mrs. Grant ; 
she is a most warm-hearted, benevolent woman, and has made 
many advances which you have rejected. Do not be offended 
if I say, that we have all a place to fill in society and you 
are neglecting yours. I can easily believe that it is more 
agreeable to you to separate yourself from the pursuits of 
others and dwell on your own thoughts. If 1 lost my dear 
husband, I should feel as you do, but would not think myself 
justified in acting so. You mu.st soon leave this retired 
station, and be placed where you will feel it necessary to 
conform to the habits of others ; would it not be wise in you 
to begin here, that use may lessen your reluctance ? ’ 

I felt every word she ?poke to be truth and felt heartily 
obliged, assuring her the first use I should make of my 
recovery was to go and return Mrs. Grant's visit, but that 
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really in addition to the habit of staying alone that had grown 
upon me, a prejudice against Mrs. Grant had been impressed 
on my mind ; I had been led to think she was not amiable. 
Mrs. Lamb took up her cause warmly, saying she well knew 
how this idea had originated, therefore she almost insisted 
I should go and judge with my own eyes. That very evening 
I got up, and was dressing to come and sit in Mrs. Goulds- 
bury’s room, when the ayah said, Mrs. Grant’s tonjin was 
coming through the compound. Hitherto I had always made 
an escape into my own room on such intimation, but re- 
solving to benefit by Mrs. Lamb’s lecture I went into the 
room. They both seemed rather surprised to see me, but in 
a visit of that kind you soon become familiar. She expressed 
regret to see me looking so ill, and said the constant confine- 
ment to the house was enough, in such a climate, to destroy 
my constitution. T made the best apology I could, and said 
I meant to go out more frequently. To-morrow if I am able 
I will go and see her. 

nil Noccmhr . — According to my resolve I went to call 
at Mrs. Grant’s and found her busy working, which few ladies 
in India ever think of. After silting a long time, I went 
to see ^Irs. Lamb, who goes off in a few days, to show her 
I had profited by her counsel. She seemed the picture of 
grief, everything almost was packed up and the pretty 
bungalow in confusion, but yet she strove to be cheerful. 
What a trial to leave Iier husband for two years! — poor soul, 
I do feel for her. 

In the evening, which was cool and delightful, Mrs. Grant 
drove to the door to see Mrs. G., and finding me sitting alone 
in the hall, low enough, she insisted that I should go out 
and drive with her, to which I consented, and afterwards 
went to her house to drink tea, I felt extremely pleased 
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with Mr. Grant’s conversation. He was preparing to visit 
the Nepaul hills, for a little cold weather recreation, and to 
take sketches. . . . What a pity that he and Frank do not meet 
oftener, he is the sort of person whose society must be an 
advantage. Mrs. G. and himself express much regard for 
Frank, and desire to be intimate; they seem less partial to 
her. Mrs. Grant in speaking of Mrs. Lamb’s excellent 
qualities added, ^ Sht never speaks ill of the absent,’ with an 
emphasis implying there was some one else who did. 

Among other interesting views Mr. G. had some of the 
ruined citjrjif-iipur. ... It is seven miles off, but the bund or 
ditch enclosing it extends to this station, and 1 believe the 
space that bund surrounds must be many miles. It was once 
the chief city in Bengal, the regal residence, and has been 
abandoned seven hundred years from its unhealthiness; and 
two thousand seven liundred years ])efore tlie Christian era 
it flourished in splendour. . . . All traces of its early days are 
gone, for it was probably verging to decay while the in- 
habitants of Britain were yet wandering in forests, celebrating 
the unholy rites of Druidical superstition. How marvellous 
it is to turn back on the ravages of time. The same idea 
struck me almost on my arrival on viewing the island of 
S^ur, now thick with forest and impenetrable jungle, the 
most to be dreaded of any place in India from the number 
and ferocity of the tigers. A small settlement had been 
attempted on it, ain< in clearing away the matted brushwood 
and forest trees, they were found rooted on brick foundations. 
Where these extend, or when it rose from the waters in the 
pomp of an eastern city, are hicts which alike place conjecture 
at defiance. It now form* an asylum for natives who have 
lost caste and congregated in villages on the shore. The 
interior is quite unknown, except as the haunt of birds and 
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beasts of prey ; still {there is an annual fair held, where vast 
numbers of Hindoos assemble to offer sacrifice, sometimes 
of a child, though every exertion has been made by Govern- 
ment, even to retaining a party of Sepoys there to prevent 
it. I I am strongly impressed by the idea of the world being 
very much older than we date its duration. When we 
must look so far back for the period of this city's rise and 
decay, how distant must be the day of its foundation ; a 
much earlier period than the erection of the pyramids or 
that of Thebes. 

How I envy Mr. Grant his tour to the Ncpaul hills ; the 
climate there is quite cold, and it is amusing to see a person 
in India trying to prepare a wardrobe for cold weather. Mrs. 
Grant is contriving a most responsible dressing gown, silk 
wadded with cotton, wdiicli has all the warmth and less 
weight than cloth ; the remaining difficulty is a pair of 
warm gloves, and I am going to try if I can recollect how 
I used to knit them for the children at home, on a hook, and 
liave promised to take my work and dine with ]Mrs. Grant. 
I really begin to feel pleasure in his conversation. Oh ! how 
many and great are the advantages of a cultivated mind, what 
a light taste slieds on every object, and what an advantage 
to a man witli a family. Yet in liiis country much of its 
benefit is lost, — the climate compels you to part from your 
children. Mrs. Grant is now preparing to send her eldest girl 
home with Miss Dickson. Three of her daughters and their 
eldest son are already there. Tlie girls come out here next 
year, which event is ardently anticipated by their parents. I 
found that the Grants were intimately acquainted with a sister 
of Sir Charles D’Oyly, himself and many members of the 
family. One of Mrs. Grant’s girls is called after her, and she 
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lived with them a long time after coming to the country, and 
estimates the whole party highly, so I felt quite at home, and 
delighted to converse with any one who knew and valued those 
beloved friends. Mrs. Grant told me many circumstances 
before unknown of them, particularly of the first Lady D’Oyly. 

13^A Novemher , — I received some very kind letters from 
Muttra, from my cousins the Campbells and George Lawrence ; 
the latter I sincerely love next to James, and his affection 
for me seems little inferior. Mrs. C. is very anxious I should 
go to Agra to see them, particularly as my journey to Madras 
is deferred. When I went to live at Patna, they most warmly 
invited me to make their house my home, which from NieVs 
regard for his cousin I might have done if I had not gone to 
Lady D’Oyly. They now renew their invitation and George 
seems to like them so much and wishes me to come, I almost 
regret that I have made other arrangements, — especially as 
George points out that from Agra I could much easier meet 
James hereafter than from Madras, and thin is beyond n 
question my ultimate object. Every day adds proofs that 
only with him I can hope for comfort ; certainly if anything 
delays George’s [i.e, her brother’s] return 1 will go to Agra, in 
the meantime my wisest plan is to go to Calcutta. Here 1 
am out of the way of everything, and when the river subsides 
the difficulty of leaving will be considerable. I can stay with 
Charlotte until I determine on my future arrangements. 

Mrs. Gouldsbuj-y is quite well and able to go about. She 
speaks of going to Calcutta at the time Mrs. Grant does. 
I received letters from George enclosing others from Jame.^, 
who was then on his way from the Nilgherry Hills and, thank 
God, quite recovered. . . \ George was staying with Jane Allan, 
who very warmly invited me to return to her, and had also 
visited Mrs. Mill at Bishop’s College, who gave a similnr 
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invitation which George recommended me to accept, as 
the situation of Bishop’s College and the retirement of a 
clergyman’s family in itself was desirable ; in which opinion I 
concurred, supposing that I reach Calcutta before Charlotte 
Gough^; for however kind Jane was, their house was ever a 
round of company, and there I could not expect the mode of 
life most proper and most desirable. 

November , — I feel almost miserable, I quite despair of 
leaving this place, and it is so gloomy and comfortless my 
heart sinks. Mrs. G. is the whole day in her own room, I 
scarcely ever see her and there is something strange in her 
manners and habits. If I go to her room I find the door bolted, 
which seems like an intimation not to intrude. They had 
settled to go off on the 28th and ordered boats, then changed 
their intentions and countermanded them. I long since 
engaged a country boat to prevent disappointment, which lies 
at the ghaut. Mrs. Grant goes off on the 1st and in ten days 
longer the river will be too low for boats. I am absolutely 
miserable hero and suffer so much from tlie cold and damp ; 
were you but to see me you would really pity me. Mrs. G. 
never leaves her room, where she sits with the nurses and 
children, having a good cliarcoal fire. 1 generally cover myself 
up in my fur tippet and sliawl in the evening and read, write, 
or walk about the rooms. Such an as I speiul every 

nighty you never spent in your life, Mrs. G.’s ayah generally 
comes for her tea, and I sit alone in a large room at a large 
table surrounded by servants. Xot one in the house speaks 
English, as George took my kitmutgar to Calcutta, promising 
to send him back immediately, and he was my only medium 
of communication with all the V)thers. My ayah was dis- 
covered to be a thief, so she was sent ofl’, and if I wished 
for another here I could not get one. I have suffered such 
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violent attacks of spasms, at night particularly — I suppose 
from the cold — I did certainly fancy myself dying, and not a 
soul within my reach but my old bearer; the sitting-rooms 
are in the centre of the house, the bedrooms form wings. 
I occupy one side, Mrs. G. the other, and to add to my distress 
the lamps do not burn, the cold congeals the oil, and pain, 
solitude and darkness are my sole companions, not counting 
the musk rats which come in such numbers when the light 
goes out ; they actually run in troops over me in bed and make 
me so nervous, I frequently cry half the night. 

26^/i Novcmher . — When Mrs. Grant came here this evening I 
was regularly in bed to keep myself warm ; she seemed much 
amused at finding me so. She urged me much to go to 
Calcutta at the time she does, which I begin to think is really 
my best plan. We shall be about fifteen or eighteen days on 
the river and before that time the Warren Hastings will have 
arrived to a certainty. It is quite folly to depend my move- 
ments on the Gouldsburys, who vacillate every hour. The 
Dak just arrived brings me three letters from Dinapore and 
my heart reproached me on seeing my dear, kind Blackwell’s 
hand, for 1 have so long neglected to write, I did not deserve 
a letter. But in my last I begged Lady D’Oyly to tell him 
that I suffered so much lately, I had l)een unable to write. 
What an effect on the feelings an affectionate letter sometimes 
will have. He seems so amazed at George leaving me behind, 
and enters so wai'nly into my feelings about being with 
James. He tells me of his studies and entreats me to rouse 
myself and direct my mind to any pursuit or acquirement as 
an occupation for my thoughts. Asks me if the spirit of 
poetry is gone for ever! and if I will write for liim anything, 
.saying — ‘ It will enable you to forget the pa.st, which you must 
at least try to do.' 
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What a contrary effect his letter had, bringing to my mind 
the happiness of the days in which we were first associated, 
our pleasant evening drives, and all the sympathy and kind- 
ness he watched me with during my residence at Patna. It 
was latfp before these letters arrived, and his in particular 
excited my feelings so much that I could not sleep, so I began 
to write to him, but felt haunted by those two lines of poor 
Byron — 

‘ Oh thou that telPst me to forget, 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet ' 

Finding I could not write a letter, T began on another sheet of 
paper the following lines : — 

‘ Oh thou, that toU’st me to forget, 

It cannot be, it is not yet 
That cold forgetfulness can bless 
My wounded spirit’s bitterness ; 

For what can stem the tide of woe 
Of tears that wait not leave to flow '{ 

What charm can bind the gushing eye 
Or lull the heart’s deep agony V . . . 

^ •v ^ ^ ^ 

Formerly I could express my feelings better in verse than 
in prose, now I can hardly write two lines clearly. And this 
often beguiled many hours of illness and solitude — sleepless 
nights in particular. It was at all events a very harmless 
amusement, if the mind was weary of the world, though uot a 
very profitable one — at least, so I have tried to convince my- 
self when half ashamed of the propensity. 
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VI 

DECEMI^ER 1ST — ISTH, 1 827 

December, — On the Maldcth River , — I went to sleep on 
board my bamboo boat last night previous to my voyage, for 
I can call it nothing less. ... I had to embark in a country 
boat so small I could hardly stand upright — indeed, I 
could not; but go I must, even in this boat, rather than 
wait. Besides my earnest desire to get to Calcutta, the in- 
ducement of Mrs. Grant being on the river at the same time 
was a great one ; to have any recourse in case of sickness or 
accident, I regarded as a most fortunate circumstance, being 
still dreadfully at a loss for the man George took with him 
to Calcutta. 

I think I never before felt so low and heartsick as last night 
when I took possession of my Hoating habitation, for the first 
time in my life utterly alone, without a living soul who could 
understand one word I spoke. It was not in human nature 
to repress the sad remembrance and contrast of situation then 
with the time on '^hich I first embarked on the Ganges, 
accompanied by Niel and surrounded by every comfort. 

The only servant I could bear near me was his old bearer, 
and, apathetic as they usually are, this poor creature seemed 
so careful about me, it almost appeared he understood wliat 
was passing in my mind. He had been at work all the 
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evening removing my things and arranging them the best way 
he could imagine. To give you an idea of such a boat, can 
you fancy one divided in the centre, the stern-part roofed and 
covered with matting, exactly like a little hut in a boat? 
Some gf the servants sleep on the top, others on the deck with 
the dandies, but my old man had separated by mats a little 
spot at the door (which door is a mat) of my apartment to 
sleep on, that he might be near me, and there he sat beside 
my bed, with his knees up to his mouth, his arms embracing 
them. It was severely cold, a frosty wind. He had spread 
on my sheets an old Indian shawl to keep me warm ; he had a 
kettle of water boiling on deck, and immediately brought a 
bottle of hot water to place at my feet. A box of river stores 
which had accompanied me from Dinapore, of wine, brandy, 
etc., of which I had thought no more, he had laid by at 
Maldah, and I silently watched him searching until he laid 
hold of a little bottle of port wine, which he carried off, and 
presently returned with my little silver jug with some warmed 
wine and water made very nice with ginger and nutmeg, as he 
used to see Niel prepare it for me at night on the river. He 
then folded my things which I had left on the floor in reck- 
lessness, and pointing to his lair near me, with many salaams 
departed to it, where I soon heard him enjoying his hookah. 

All this poor creature’s attentions rendered my spirits more 
low. Though I repeatedly said, ‘ I will not tliink, I must not 
think ! ’ my tears fell faster and faster, until I laid my head on 
the table and sobbed and wept myself into a state of exhaus- 
tion. At last, seeing it was near one o’clock, I rose up and 
lifted the mat at the side which served the purpose and place 
of a window-blind, and fdi, as I cvtT do, the bright, untroubled 
face of nature calm my feelings. 
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An Indian village, though simple in the extreme, is always 
pretty in effect from its close adherence to nature, which may 
be rude but is ever graceful. I looked again over these lowly 
habitations and thought that each was a home within whose 
precincts the blessed affections and relationships of life might 
find exercise. There slept parents and children, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, living too, perhaps, beneath the 
same trees where their parents were born. All these had ho'pn, 
fears, and excitements, wliile for me there were none ; hope was 
no more ! my solitude was entire ! Then I thought of England, 
of friends there, of childhood, and how inexplicable seemed the 
mystery of life ! One hour bursts the bonds of love, the glit- 
tering hopes that have been our object vanish. The fond heart, 
the trusting bosom is cold, and we call it death. . . . This 
world is but a part of His work. How much may remain that 
we want faculties to comprehend! Perhaps the soul after 
death may enjoy renewed powers and more lofty perceptions. 
Strange, wondrous names — Eternity, Infinity! when the very 
changes of this life, the vicissitudes of tliis world, arc so incom- 
prehensible. Here on this spot once a splendid city extended 
herself, and the varied riches of India were combined at the 
will of one man. Here again is the peasant’s lint, whose hand 
weaves the cloth that covers him, and whose simple husbandry 
rears the rice or gourds that feed him ; when he too is gone 
hen<^e, vjhat will succeed in the chain of events i 
I read one chapter in Isaiah, whose lofty imagery was suited 
to the tone of my feelings, and looking once on the beautiful 
sketch of Niel’s grave, which Sir Cliarles D’Oyly did for me 
and I placed in iny Bible, I undressed and slept undisturbed 
till near daylight, when Ihe motion of the boat told me we 
were sailing onward. I first thought, ' I will take a last look 
at Maldah ; ’ again I said, ' Wherefore should I ? ’ 
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‘ No fond remembrance claims me here : 

These walls no lingering hopes endear/ 

Yet I thought of dear Frank and prayed God to bless him 
and hiSy although regretful that he had not made a different 
marriage, and that I could not sincerely extend my love and 
respect to her. But why give separate names to the same 
sentiment ? for when did love exist without respect, its very 
essence ? 

Before seven o’clock the old bearer came to my matted door 
and informed me that Mrs. Grant ‘ sent her best compliments, 
and that breakfast would be ready at eight ’ ; further, he added, 
that she would be in much pain if I did not come to her 
boat, as she would stop for me at a certain ghaut. As it yet 
wants half an hour of the time, I am sitting on the floor 
endeavouring to write on a trunk. However, having yet my 
hair to dress, I will bid you farewell until to-morrow. 

2n(l December , — I found Jlr. (riant waiting on the bank at 
the appointed place with a chatta to conduct me to their 
budgerow. How’ much at ease old residents are in their 
movements. Thougli their boat contained a large party, four 
little beds in each corner of the first room, yet all was so 
arranged you saw no more confusion than in a sitting-room 
on shore. Breakfast was ready, and Mrs. Grant said she made 
it a rule her visitors eat ; but this was rather agreeable 
than otherwise from the keen air of the river. Afterw’ards 
the bearers each took charge of their respective children, either 
to play with them or put them to sleep, and Mrs. Grant and 
Miss Dickson commenced their needlework, the tailors first 
having received their orders. Mw Grant resumed a drawing 
he was finishing, and I was the only one unemployed. It was 
such a time since I had been in the society of ladies, I almost 
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forgot work, so I begged for some employment, and chose to 
mend some fine lace, intended for a dress of Mrs. G/s. 

I soon got deep in Celtic lore with Mr. Grant. ... I learned 
from him that there is almost an uninterrupted jungle up the 
river until terminating in a tremendous forest which skirts 
the Nepaul hills, and only passable at certain seasons and 
for a very limited period ; the air is deadly to European life 
at other times. The inhabitants differ in every respect from 
those of the plains ; they are a brave and energetic people, 
eating the cow and drinking wine (if it comes in their way), 
and they dress in a woollen plaid, exactly like that worn by 
the Grampian shepherds. 

The morning passed pleasantly away, and I found that, unlike 
most Indian ladies, Mrs. Grant never lay down to sleep. 
After dinner at an early hour, the evening being cool and 
refreshing, we went to the top of the boat and enjoyed the 
sunset. Soon after tea I returned with Mr. Grant to my own 
boat, having promised Mrs. G. to be with her again in the 
morning. She added : 'It is a treat for Mr. G. to find anyone 
to talk to him of the Highlands, and of his favourite Gaelic 
songs.’ 

I found my old bearer, like a dog keeping watch for my 
return. He had arranged my toilet, and in his wisdom and 
sympathy laid a book by my hairbrushes, but as this was only 
a lithographic map of the river I felt it would not animate me 
much to trace my former progress. I dismissed liim and again 
took my seat on the inorah by my couch, tliinking over the 
past day. It recalled to me an observation, of Shenstone’s 
I believe, that he never looked at a map of the world and 
remembered that even the smallest speck contained noble and 
cultivated minds that he could never meet or hear of, without 
regret. . . . 
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When Mr. Grant walked to my boat with me, he 
said the place we were then at was infested with tigers. He 
had seen four killed in the same morning there. While I was 
undressing the frightful cries of the jackals were quite depress- 
ing, and rats without number were running above, below and 
through my room. While I have light I don't mind them, but 
in the dark I really become so nervous at the idea of their 
getting into my bed, I cannot rest, so I made the bearer light 
an additional lamp for fear of accidents. After being asleep 
some time, I was wakened by a loud and horrible roar in the 
boat ; my heart ceased to beat. Infinitely was I relieved to 
find it was only a jackal, which had followed the scent of some 
mess of the dandies, got entangled in the ropes and matting 
of the boat, and uttered this dire cry on the mangie approach- 
ing with a light. After this alarm I could not again compose 
myself, and about an hour after my horror was renewed by 
low and distant growling, which I well knew must be a tiger. 
They seemed to be traversing the banks, as sometimes it 
sounded close to the boat, again at a distance. I heard the 
dandies busy in kindling a large fire, which I believe they gener- 
ally do to keep them off, and shuddered at the idea of the frail 
defence aflbrded by the matting of my boat, which was so close 
to the bank a man could spring into it. I thought as I lay 
trembling there what a helpless creature woman was, yet I 
know not what the most resolute man could have done in my 
situation. I tried to fortify myself with the remembrance 
that the eye of Omnipotence was upon me. ... I slept no 
more that night, and nvas well pleased when morning light 
restored some degree of security, and gladly departed to Mrs. 
Grant’s boat. 

ith December , — When I went to her budgerow I did not 
need to tell of my alarms, for 1 looked so pale and ill she 
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kindly made me lie down on her bed, where I amused myself 
with one of her sweet little boys, a lovely creature, reminding 
me so much of the dear children at home. He had such a 
head as painters assign to Cupids and angels, such exquisite 
curling yellow hair, tinged with gold in the light. I could 
not resist taking off one of those Orient curls to place along 
with those of my pets. He quite attached himself to me and 
called me his ' Aunty Bessie.’ I could not repress the thought 
of what a blessing would such a tie have been to me, and how 
aggravated was my double loss. 

5^/1 Decemler . — We entered the great river to-day. Here 
the dandies always come to ask for money to make an offering 
to their god, to ensure safety on the voyage. 

I Avell remembered the spot, but wculd not look from the 
window, lest I should see anything I liad witnessed before 
under happier circumstances : and resolving not to intrude my 
feelings on those w'ho seemed anxious to make me comfortable, 
I resolved if possible to govern them. 

%th and 9(h Dcccmhcr . — The wind has been against us for 
the last tw’o days. . . , Last night Mrs. G. was taken sud- 
denly and violently ill. ... 1 sat with Miss Dickson in her 
room until she was composed to sleep and ease. As we sat 
together she made some observation on the earlier events of 
her life; while Mrs. G.'s ayah was combing my hair, she said 
hers had turned suddcidy before she was twenty-live. How 
various and unlooked for are the vicissitudes of life from the 
cradle to the grave with somc^ while others pursue a calm and 
untroubled path. She was^ remarkably cheerful, and when I 
learned vjhat her trials had been, her strength of mind seemed 
equally surprising. 
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She was the daughter of a clergyman and brought up in 
independent circumstances — I before mentioned her appear- 
ance, she must have been beautiful when a girl — the eldest of 
three daughters. She was engaged to be married and the 
day fixed, when the death of the gentleman changed bridal 
festiviCy into mourning. This event was shortly followed by 
the death of her mother, by which the charge of her younger 
sisters devolved on her. Her only brother went to India, and 
next her father died. Her brother then wished his sisters to 
come out, and though the eldest had, since the death of her 
destined husband, avoided society, it seemed necessary she 
should sacrifice her private feelings and take charge of her 
sisters. They arrived in India, and her brother had connected 
himself with a mercantile house there into which her fortune 
was placed. Her younger sisters married, and one of them 
soon returned Imme. 

She lived with the other, and often and often might have 
been well married, but seemed determined never to form a 
second engagement. After living about seven years in India, 
the house in which her brother was a partner failed, and she 
lost everything she })ossessed. Her brother-in-law became so 
ill they were obliged to go oft' to Europe, and really had not 
the means of taking her along with them. It was at this time 
she became acquainted with Mrs. Grant. 

Not one person in a thousand could have resisted the 
accumulated distress she experienced during lier residence 
with her sister. She had returned once to England wnth a 
child of hers and made the voyage to India again alone, and 
many, many times had to go up and down the Ganges to her 
sisters as they required her assistajice. Ihit notwithstanding 
all these trials I never once heard her complain ; it ought to 
be a lesson to me ! 
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Our position last night was in a beautiful spot ; my little 
boat was secured, to the trunk of an immense banyan tree 
which appeared almost to grow out of the water. As I passed 
from Mrs. Grant’s budgerow to it under a high bank the 
moon was shining full, and the scene of our little fleet was 
very interesting. The dandies had finished their repast, but 
sat round their little fires enjoying their hookah, or singing 
with the appearance of excitement and fun, very rare among 
natives, but these are certainly the happiest caste or tribe 
in India. I hardly ever saw one of the others laugh. They 
do work very hard, and at this season, after being up to the 
middle in water in the morning, how they bear the intense 
heat of the day is wondrous ; but they are always animated and 
ready for anything. They are reported to be excellent thieves, 
which their itinerant life gives full scope for. The morn- 
ing rarely finds them on the scene of last night’s depredation. 
My crew will not rob my boat, but they will Mrs. Grant’s 
without hesitation. 

11/A Decemher. — Kislmarjar , — As I sat at the window this 
morning I was surprised to see my kitmutgar come on 
board and present, with many salaams, a parcel of letters ; 
he was on his way to Maldah, and seeing our boats found 
mine out. 

I surely am peculiarly unfortunate, every reed on which 
I lean for support pierces my soul. But who could have 
looked for this intelligence, or can I really believe she 
gone, — my dear, lovely Charlotte ? The long-hoped-for 
Warreyi Hastwjs has at length arrived. She died at sea in 
August. I feel almost stupefied, and repeat to myself, * Dead ! 
Dead!’ Deatli seems to have taken possession of the world, 
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of mine at least; only three months after her mother! 
But oh 1 what was the cause of this tragedy ? Who had she 
near her, and is there not even a trace of where she lies ? 
My dearest Charlotte ! For what no%o am I going to Calcutta, 
or to whom'i 

Here are letters from George, but I cannot read them or 
any others, nor can I even write. Oh ! can I ever hope, 
believe, or trust again ? Everything seems a dream about me. 

I may as well arrest the shadow of the departing sun or call 
the hues of the rainbow permanent, as anchor any hope on the 
shifting sands of human expectation. 

\2fli Deccmher . — Nothing can exceed the kindness and 
sympathy of Mrs. Grant on this sad occasion. I am truly 
sensible of it, and try to bear it as firmly as I can. I now 
feel myself indeed alone, and fear anything which, by affect- 
ing my health, may increase my difficulties. What to do I 
know not. If I had remained with Lady U’Oyly I might 
easily have gone to Agra, and there James, on a short leave, 
might have met me. 

George’s plans seem more undecided than ever ; I need not 
depend mine on him. Mrs. Grant had a long conversation 
with me to-night ; she expressed herself as deeply feeling for a 
young woman, so unprotected. I cannot express the pang 
that touched me when slie said : ‘ You cannot remain un- 
married in India, without a home and protector. You may 
consider me unfeeling for pressing it on you, but as a single 
woman you must be miserable; whereas as a married one 
if you were not happy, you might be tranquil. The protection 
of your brothers is, from their profession, uncertain, and 
unless you can make up your mirtd to follow the advice I 
offer, you ought to return at once to England.' Heaven 
knows ! the latter is the preferable alternative, and if the 
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Royal George has not sailed I shall gladly go home with 
Captain Eeynolds, who is well known to my family. If 
anything can afford me comfort now it is the affection 
of Catherine and her children. Here my existence is a 
blank. 

‘With every ray of hope destroyed, 

Without a wish to gild the gloom.’ 

In one of George s letters he said he had settled I should go 
to Bishop’s College on arriving, as Mrs. Allan’s house was full 
of company. This is certainly additionally annoying, for the 
misery of going among strangers is indescribable with my 
present feelings. 

We arrived at Chinsurah on the evening of the 12tli. . . . 
Mrs. Grant went on shore to see Mrs. Lamb, who was stay- 
ing there with her brother or Airs. Sieveright. I felt it was 
more than I could bear, however T might like to meet Airs. 
Lamb again. I remained alone waiting lier return from 
that very spot so lately endeared by the liappiest circum- 
stances. There were the high tree.s we had so often loitered 
under ; the house and garden of Colonel Tidy, vow inhabited 
by some other commandant : the parade-ground whicli I so 
often watched to catch the lirst view of his figure returning; 
the quickened step, if he saw me wailing — all returned like 
the changes of a dream. How glad I felt now to be alone, 
to think, to weep witliout restraint. 

Everything announces here the vicinity of Calcutta. 
Baggage-boats on the river, hackneys and coolies on the bank, 
the pretty country-house of the CJovernor at Barrackpore, told 
me I was soon to encounter again the strife of a large society. 
Alas ! under what circumstances. We reached the Champaul 
ghaut where I had embarked one year since except a few 
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days. My bearer had all in readiness, so I had nothing to do. 

I sat gazing at the very stage on which I had seen Kiel stand 
last, his dress, his very attitude before me. At length I felt 
I must rouse myself, on receiving a message from Mrs. Grant 
begging^ to speak with me. She told me I must not leave 
her that day, but spend it at the house of a friend where she 
was engaged ; next morning I could drive to the College and 
let my boat and servants go on. This I assented to : my 
heart sunk at the idea of encountering strangers just then. 

I hoped a night’s rest might compose my feelings, which 
were so agitated. 

Mrs. G. was to occupy the house of a Highland friend, a 
Captain Forbes, who would take up /izs residence with a 
bachelor companion. He came on board and, after the cere- 
mony of introduction, proposed Mrs. G. going off to the house 
as his carriage was waiting, and the rest of the party to follow 
with Miss Hickson at leisure. So we three went away, and 
Captain Forbes, after conducting Mrs. G. over the house, of 
which he reserved but one room for his books and drawings, 
said, as he might be in our way, he would go off and return in 
the evening to conduct us to the house where he was to live 
with Mr. Gordon, who, I believe, is one of the partners 
in the house of Mackinto.sh and Co. This young man was an 
early acquaintance of Mrs. G. and very prepossessing indeed. 
He was in the Engineers and seemed, as they generally are, 
very higlily educated and clever. 

There was only a small party at the house of Mr. Gordon. 
During dinner, my bearer returned from Bishop’s College with 
a note from Mrs. Mill, saying sht^ would send her carriage 
for me next morning, bringing me also letters from Dinapore 
which had been lying there some days; among these were 
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European letters, and I know not how many pages, closely 
written, from Fenton, deploring my insensibility and so forth. 
He seems determined to write me into compassion ; if he, or any 
other, could but see my heart and believe that the very 
name of marrying again turns my blood cold, he or they 
would cease to increase my real unhappiness. But this is 
one of the prominent miseries of my unprotected situation. 
After dinner, when Mrs. Grant was sitting by me in the 

drawing-room, she said : ‘ Mr. is quite captivated by you, 

and has been making a thousand inquiries where you are 
going and when I will see you again.’ ‘ Oh ! ’ I said, ‘ in 
charity don’t speak of any more suitors, but help me to get 
quit of those who beset me elsewhere.’ 

As I have mentioned before, the evening is very brief here : 
dinner is concluded about nine, and after the ladies have 
left the room about a quarter of an hour, the parties break 
up. I felt very tired and thankfully went to bed, where I 
had at least bodily rest, though little sleep. By gunfire little 
Charlie was by my bed insisting on coming in to his ‘ Aunty 
Bessie.’ 

Mrs. Grant promised to come and see me as soon as possible, 
and begged me often and kindly to support my spirits and let 
her know what I had decided on doing. She had met Mrs. 
Mill and believed her to be clever and well-informed, but 
knew nothing more. At all events she requested, whenever 
it was possible, I w mid come to her, adding, ‘ I require your 
assistance in various matters.’ I could not help shedding 
tears afresh when Mrs. Mill’s carriage was announced, and 
another moment saw me on the road to Garden Keach. 
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VII 

December i6th, 1827 — April 2Nd, 1828 

The first glance at the lady of the house made me even more 
sad, from the indescribable influence of first impressions. She 
was many years older than !Mrs. Gouldsbury, and as many 
shades darker, yet she was well bred and conversable, and 
seemed very affectionate to her sister. On reaching the 
drawing-room I saw a lady, a Mrs. Rose, one of the passengers 
by the Wamn Hastinffs. She was a guest there until her 
marriage with a Mr. Rhind, brother of the lady who preceded 
me at Maldah. This was to me very interesting, as I might 
thereby obtain some information relative to my beloved 
Charlotte. Mrs. Rose was certainly no beauty, but had a fine 
figure and some manner. My unuttered thought was — ' I 
wonder why people marry after thirty-five.' As Mrs. Mill 
conducted me to my room she gave me this information, and I 
believe I expressed something of the kind. She said it was 
an old attachment, and this altered the case. 

At dinner I met Mr. Mill. He seemed very unlike my beau 
ideal of a genius, or even a man of high attainments : his 
figure and physiognomy were alike unprepossessing. I 
thought — 'All my preformed ideas are at fault if you are 
indeed a man of noble and enlarged mind.' When dinner 
was concluded some little bustle in the verandah announced 
an arrival, and the name of I>r. Rhind excited my attention. 
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I felt interested to see one who had been loved in spite of 
time and change; but when I turned, my astonishment was 
extreme. The figure who entered was really more like Caliban 
than anything I had ever before laid mine eyes on. It would 
be vain to attempt any description — the swain being deaf, blind 
of one eye, and about five feet high. However, the parties 
seeming delighted with each other, I accepted Mrs. Mill’s 
invitation to stroll on the bank of the river, and left them. 
She observed my surprise at his ‘ outward man,’ and began some 
apologetic account of all his good qualities, and also mentioned 
his sister. The ladies, it appeared, were rather at variance, 
and it was a feud of many years’ standing. Miss Khind, 
however, was coming to Calcutta to be present at the wedding. 
I told Mrs. Mill of the aversion her sister seemed to have 
taken to her, and rather commiserated Mrs. Eose with such a 
relative and inmate. Mrs. M. defended her, and I, knowing 
nought of either, was quite content to forget them all. 

On ray return to the drawing-room we found Dr. Ehind 
gone and his place filled by some of the gentlemen of the 
Institution. There was also an additional lady, the wife of 
one of the professors, second in place to Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Homes ; also three others, but of wdiat grade I know not, one 
being quite as black as my satin slipper, the other rather 
equivocal in complexion ; there was a Dane and a young 
English — hoy I should have said, only he seemed to expect 
consideration as a in^n. I have not room for the others here; 
and on Mrs. Rose making room on a coweh near her 1 sat 
down, and we commenced some of the preliminary common- 
places. Her manner was very frank and conversation lively 
and unrestrained, though 'she seemed ill at ease from some 
cause; and after questioning me how I liked India ])egan 
a hearty condemnation of everything connected tlierewith, 
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making comparisons to the advantage of the West Indies where 
she had passed several years; and these I had heard often 
made before. Of course she knew not the language and had 
not an earthly friend, the gentleman residing in Calcutta and 
unable^ to remove any of the difficulties which strangers suffer 
so severely from, and which old residents entirely forget. She 
was of course under the guidance of Mrs. Mill, who was a 
complete Indian, both in nature and practice, and quite a 
stranger to English feelings, though she had been at school 
there. Mrs. Rose so pitifully bewailed her torment with ayahs 
and mosquitoes that I could not help laughing, while I admitted 
how real the evil was. 

I told her it was in her own power to free herself from one 
of her miseries by banishing the ayahs, and that after a few 
fevers the mosquitoes might take a disrelish to her, but in the 
meantime I recommended her endurance ^ of all things,’ as it was 
quite vain to convince any one who had lost the perception of 
these grievances, how much those suffered to whom they were 
new. Mrs. Mill could no more exist without an ayah and her 
attendants than she could become a bird or fish ! and I have 
observed it is seldom prudent to depart from the general beaten 
track oimihj \ it seems like drawing a line between ourselves 
and others. It is (piite enough to fed the difference, if it 
exists, without producing it to observation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mill are very musical : she plays delightfully, 
he sings. Also Mr. Somebody, the Dane, sang some beautiful 
national airs; tbe Eng\isl\ yontb wanted to be sentimental, 
but neither Mrs. Hose nor myself felt any inclination to in- 
dulge him ill it. I was glad when time and opportunity 
favoured my retreat, and feeling *no inclination to sleep I 
have spent this half hour in converse with you. Farewell. 
Good night. I wonder how I shall get over to-morrow. 
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\%th December. Bishop's College . — I cannot yet feel at home 
here, nor think I ever shall. The whole party are so opposite 
in habits and feeling. Mrs. Eose is the best among them, and 
I really feel for her and think the sooner she is in a home of 
her own the better. Still I do not comprehend how she ever 
could bring herself to marry such a man, though I do think 
he is very amiable and seems beyond measure devoted to 
her. He was not, I believe, in days of yore what he is now 
in appearance, having become deaf from fever, and lost his eye 
by an accident. 

‘From Indus to the Pole* things move, I believe, on the 
same principle. Ladies are jealous, sisters-in-law quarrel. As 
I sat writing the morning after my arrival I heard Mrs. E. 
and Mrs. M. in conversation in the same room, and as the 
dialogue was carried on aloud I had no reason to suppose it 
was not intended for me ; though I did not wish to be dis- 
turbed at the moment, snatches of the subject would intrude 
while I was mending my pen or otherwise disengaged. 
Mrs. E. was detailing her ancient wTongs from Mr. E.’s 
sisters, all they had said, had done, had intendedl And it 
did seem they had been rather bitter ; why, I did not see, for 
certainly she was superior to anything he had a right to hope 
for in a wife. 

Afterwards she introduced the subject to me, and said 
nothing could have induced her to come out to him if she 
had not understooa his sister was married, or to be married 
immediately. I tried to comfort her by telling her that by 
what I had heard the young lady was not single from choice, 
and would doubtless soon bless some happy person with her 
hand and amiable qualifications. I sit with her most of my 
time, it often leads my mind from my own miseries, besides 
that she has given me much and painful information relative 
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to my poor Charlotte’s death, although unable to tell what 
was the immediate cause ; she appeared to sink daily without 
any, and to suffer from the most hopeless depression of spirits ; 
some unseen grief was evidently consuming her. detail 

did not surprise me. . . . The account she gave of Mr. Gough’s 
whole conduct was shocking; she said openly, Charlotte 
seemed additionally wretched when he was near her and 
shunned all society. He seemed careless of everything but 
his own amusement or personal gratification. 

There is a good library here, which is to me an unspeakable 
relief. . . . Mr. Mill I rarely meet but in the evening, and he 
is so absent in his manners as to be almost a Dominie Sampson. 
He is said to possess a highly cultivated mind, and to be an 
excellent classical scholar; indeed, he could not be in his 
present situation unless he were such. On the whole I don’t 
think scholars agreeable companions generally, or perhaps I 
am not suited to them ; be that as it may, I observe the happi- 
ness of life depends much more on the qualities of the heart 
than the head ; I would never place them in comparison. I 
like to see the effect of learning, but hardly care for the display 
of the thing itself, and doubt if books can enlarge all minds, 
or bestow that decision and consistency, that humanising 
liberality which alone makes one man superior to another. To 
my taste, learning sits easier on a soldier than any other, the 
habits and changes of his life leave no time for the rust of 
pedantry to collect and divest his manners of the polish of 
good society. He leads a life of action not of speculation. 
The most accomplished men I have ever met are those whose 
cultivated minds were directed to render the ordinary tenor 
of domestic life happy, its relationships blessedness in their 
exercise and fulfilment. 
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I have often thought if a person entirely abstracted from 
the occupations and interests of life, individually, were merely 
to observe the variety of pursuits, divisions, and projects, which 
agitate the society such a person moved in, what a curious 
picture of human life it would afford. Such a case is very 
nearly My world has from me ; I have for myself 

neither hope nor fear. I cannot be worse, nor greatly better. 
The sorrow, the suspense, the hope, the happiness of past 
existence is only to me here as a tale that was told. 

Some writer says, ‘ The sure method to obtain the favour of 
all persons is by being a patient listener.’ I am a listener 
from necessity, but very far from a patient one. I am a silent 
one, because I see the folly of endeavouring to combat pre- 
judice, and indeed with common minds you run the risk of 
doing more harm than good, by offering advice. Were I 
capable of assuming the office, the one to whom I should offer 
counsel would stand high indeed in my opinion. Yet the 
strong require aid as certainly as the weak, for the firmest mind 
is subject to occasional lapses, from the influence of the feelings 
bearing too keenly on particular points. We all know that w(i 
distinguish more clearly an object a little removed, than when 
just before one’s eyes. 80 says Bacon in his little volume of 
Essays, a work equally replete with beauty and truth. 

There is at present a most dreadful warfare going on in 
this quiet-looking habitation, the merits of which I am 
ignorant of, having only heard one side of the story. The 
late Bishop Heber, who requires no eulogium I can offer, 
brought as Chaplain from Bombay a Mr. Robinson, \Vho is, I 
am told, a most elegant scholar as well as agreeable man, and 
there were few better judges on these points than the excel- 
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lent and amiable Bishop. Mr. Eobinson was living here for 
some time I believe, assisting in translating the Bible into 
some Oriental tongue not generally known; also during the 
illness of Mr. Mill he performed his duties, and both families, 
for a time, resided together. But there arose some terrible and 
unappeasable quarrel between the ladies, some point of pre- 
cedence,— in fact I know not what, only that Mrs. Eobinson 
was an Englishwoman and not inclined to give the lead to 
Mrs. Mill, whose birth was a disadvantage her fair antagonist 
failed not to make the most of. Whatever was the origin of 
the quarrel between the gentlemen, the enmity of the ladies 
kept it alive, and the most unchristian and excessive dislike 
separates them. I don’t know how Doctors of Divinity give 
each other the lie and then meekly go into the pulpit to 
preach of charity ‘ suffering long and being kind.' Mr. Mill 
has no command of temper, and it makes me really nervous 
to listen to what is here the prevalent topic, at breakfast, at 
dinner, and the Vesper song. 

Well! I am told Mr. Eobinson never speaks about the 
matter, neither justiiies himself or accuses his adversary. But 
I understand tlie subject is to be referred to Bishop James 
on his arrival, as it seems impossible to close the breach or 
reconcile the parties. Sometimes when I feel quite bewildered 
with listening to this theme, I escape into my room, and by 
and by Mrs. Eose knocks at the door and she commences the 
story of her wrongs and all her dismal forebodings. But I 
can Imujh with her, wliich with the others is impossible. 

The lives of most ladies in India appear to a stranger most 
unprofitable and frivolous (1 say djyjmry for none can tell what 
a lady’s tlmKjhts may be, when she is lying on her couch), at 
least during the day. There are, however, some busy moments ; 
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the arrangement and choice of dress fill up many, and it is 
canvassed as if life and death were at issue, especially among 
country-born ladies, whose dirzees have certainly no sinecure. 
Poor patient things! they sit on their mats, with such a 
mournful aspect, too often beholding the wreck of ^ their 
industry. I do assure you I saw a lady whose gown was 
shorter in the waist than it should have been, tear it off in 
fragments, throw them at the culprit, and order him to pro- 
vide new muslin for another, otherwise he should be dismissed 
without his two months arrears being discharged. 

It sometimes makes me laugh, what I listen to and what 1 
see. A poor excellent lady, I suppose her to be such, after 
days of deliberation had fixed on a dress for going to Govern- 
ment House in. I assisted her to the best of my judgment, 
aided by recollections of Eegent Street, to select a trimming 
which was put in her hands. Unfortunately she went to 
Calcutta, and learning there of the arrival of a young lady at 
the house of an acquaintance, she drove six miles in the burn- 
ing noon, on the chance of finding her at home, and obtaining 
some more novel pattern. The ladies were not at home, so 
she wrote at the house a petition expressive of her wants, and 
returned, agitated by many hopes and fears. Next evening a 
chupprassy arrived with a volume of the Ladies' Magazine 
containing models of the latest trimmings. You really must 
have pitied me; every soul in the house was taken into 
council; she pursued me from room to room. * Aly dearest 
Mrs. Campbell, here is the very thing, what a lovely flounce, 
what a sweet trimming 1 ’ Then the next moment it would be, 
' Ob, Mrs. Campbell, here is another more beautiful ! ’ 

The result of all this was— none was decided on, and finally, 
the dir zee forced to complete an inferior one in such haste it 
had to be half stitched, half pinned on her gown at the last 
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moment, during which you may fancy the lady's temper. I 
was lying on my couch in my dressing-gown reading, not 
being of this or any other party, when the ayah came crying 
to the door, giving me Mem Sahib's salaam, so I proceeded to 
her room and such a scene there ! All the dirzees of all the 
ladies *at this unhappy gown, and, to make matters worse, the 
arrangement of her hair was unfortunate. The ayah through 
fear had failed, and my assistance was the last hope. Poor 
thing, if she had but believed that no soul would ever think 
about it, or perhaps look at her, she might have spared a 
world of woe. We tried liowers, then gauze, curls, everything 
that might remedy the evil, with little success, for the difficulty 
lay in the scantiness of the lady’s hair, and she wished it to 

have the same effect of Miss just arrived from Ireland in 

the blossom of youth and beauty, fair seventeen, and with 
luxuriant hair ; and wind art could effect her wishes ? After 
trying to adjust some refractory tresses she suddenly ex- 
claimed, * How you are to be envied!' I stared at her; she 
then explained it was my hair she coveted. You may fancy 
how infinitely I was relieved when the whole party, servants 
and all, were gone off, and I left to enjoy the perusal of TAe 
Epicurcany which I had just opened when summoned to this 
conference.^ 

The other evening I heard Mrs. Heber’s name frec^uently 
repeated, and rather with some terms bordering on censure. I 
was much surprised ; from all I had ever learned, I believed 
her to be a most amiable and talented woman, in short such a 
wife as we expect to meet with such a man. There was some- 
thing she had done which they were discussing, and pro- 
nounced it ‘ not consistent with strict propriety.’ I was con- 
siderably relieved to find it was some particular trimming 
omitted on her bonnet. 
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20^/i Deccmher . — I was not a little disappointed to-day to 
have my letter to Captain Eeynolds returned from Kedgeree, 
the Royal George having sailed. I could have gone home with 
him with much comfort, as Mrs. E. was on board, and I might 
have been sure of more attention in case of illness than I 
could otherwise expect. But this is past, and no remedy that 
I can see. I most anxiously expect letters from George or 
James; if they knew how uncomfortable I feel here, I am sure 
they could not wish me to remain. 

22nd Dcccmher . — How strange I felt it to be at a wedding 
and dressed in bridal finery. . . . Mrs. Eose requested 1 would 
go with her. The ceremony was to take place in the cathedral 
at 10 o’clock, and there wms quite an undertaking to get across 
the river and assemble in due time. I really did feel for her, 
she seemed to feel herself so friendless. I forgot to notice 
the arrival of Miss Ehind, and how particularly disagreeable, 
ugly, and audacious she was; nevertheless she and Mrs. IMill 
appear sworn allies. I could see that everything Mrs. E. 
did was an opening for censure and comment. What a 
formidable business it was ; a very large party had assembled 
before us, most of tliem strangers to Mrs. E. as well as 
myself, and some did me the honour of supposing wc to l)e 
the bride. 

There is something to me very sorrowful in the ceremonial 
of a wedding; even wlierc the happiest circumstances combine, 
it affects the feelings, Mrs. E. was past that time of life when 
youth and inexperience appeals to the heart, but I felt for her, 
though she must be more comfortable in the freedom of her 
own house than she has been, beset with the cuckoo song of, 

' You must do this and must* have that.’ 

Some of the wedding party reassembled at the college at a 
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late tiffin or early dinner. I was wearied to death and hardly 

heard anything that was passing till Colonel of the 

artillery said, ‘ Is there any one here interested in the arrivals 
at Madras?* Several voices said 'NoT I waited to know 
the worst, recollecting that no account of George had yet 
reached me. He went on : ‘ There has been a dreadful gale or 
hurricane, vast loss among the shipping, and many vessels 
driven out to sea not yet heard of.* I then, as calmly as I 
could, inquired if he knew tlie names of any which had been 
lost, and, my face betraying my alarm, he seemed much con- 
cerned at having mentioned it, offering to send me from 
Calcutta the paper containing the detail. But I was too 
anxious to wait, and sent off my bearer to Mr. Allan, begging 
he would let me know what had happened. He sent me the 
papers, accompanied by an assurance that the ship George 
sailed in must have arrived long before the gale, and certainly 
was not among those that had suffered either wreck or injury, 
lie also mentioned Jane/s earnest wish to see me, which her 
approaching continement prevented her attempting, and re- 
newed their request that whenever their guest jMrs. Baxton 
sailed for Penang I would vi.sit and remain with them while 
in Calcutta. This was very kindly meant, and I felt I must 
exert myself and call on her. I was thankful they had 
changed their residence, for 1 could hardly have borne to 
return to Ballygunge. 

Before I received this letter I had mentioned to ]\lrs. M. 
that I fell anxious, and that, if she would excuse my leaving 
her drawing-room, being unlitted for society, I would walk 
along the bank of the river until my bearer returned, and 
departed. Peeling increased relucta*nce to return, I took the 
path to the Botanic Garden, which is so close as to almost be 
a part of the compound. ... It was comparative felicity to 
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be there alone, to escape from a crowd of strangers. . . . The 
shaded walk resembled a row of English elms ; I hardly re- 
collected where I was till the slender palmira and coca trees 
proclaimed another region of earth, and one at this moment 
beautiful indeed to both eye and imagination. The broad 
river was a perfect mirror, the boats on its surface, the elegant 
houses on the opposite bank, the palm trees and huts were all 
reflected with unerring fidelity. I stood for many minutes, 
fixed in attention, before I could turn from so sweet a scene 
even to enter the garden, in itself so attractive. 

The last botanic garden I had seen was that of Glasgow, 
where I went with Niel and Mrs. Lang and her daughter ; the 
tropical plants, the pomegranate, the plaintain and datura, 
were carefully secured by glass. Here they grew in native 
luxuriance on a spot which seemed borrowed from tlie jungle, 
the background being composed of ancient trees. It is most 
advantageously laid out with a happy adherence to nature, 
some parts allotted to shrubs, others to spice trees, again to 
flowers of which the scent was exquisite although the names 
unknown. But one year since how delighted I should have 
been liere, even now the sadness it inspired was not pain but 
melancholy. The evening began to close and the waters took 
a deeper shade. When I say waters I mean the tanks, bordered 
with tall and drooping palm and date trees, the grass sinootli 
as velvet sloping down to the water, wliicli at intervals showed 
the long, pendulous leaves stirring, as a sigh of the evening 
breeze stole among them and wafted the delicious odour of the 
chumpa or white-blossomed magnolia. ... I sat until I recol- 
lected the necessity of returning, to prevent any observations 
on my absence. * 

I mentioned to Mrs. Mill that night that I was very anxious 
to visit a friend who could not call on me, if she would let me 
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have her boat the first day it was disengaged. ... On arriving 
in Fairley Place I sent for Mr. A., not wishing to make my 
appearance to her unannounced. Putting any sympathy with 
me out of the question, it was natural she should feel the loss of 
her cousin. Mr. Allan accordingly went to her dressing-room 
where I shortly followed him. She seemed very affectionate and 
much affected, and I did strive all in my power to recover my- 
self. After sitting some hours, during which she again made 
me promise to come to her, she spoke with much feeling of the 
pitiable situation of Mrs. Paxton, then daily expecting to quit 
them. Her husband was an assistant-surgeon, stationed at 
Benares, I believe, and being rather delicate was recommended 
change of air, to get to the coast if possible. They came down 
the Ganges without any apprehension, nor did he consider 
himself worse, until they reached Chinsurah, when his malady 
underwent a sudden and alarming change. He felt himself 
dying, and, I believe, was unable to do more than express a 
wish to sec Allan, whom she sent for half distracted ; he had 
hardly reached the budgerow when the scene closed, and the 
poor young woman was left there a widow, without relative or 
even acquaintance save Allan, who removed her with her 
delicate infant to his house. Jane expressed the shock she 
received to have been terrible, having no suspicion of the case. 
The first thing she saw was her husband bringing in this poor 
young creature. 


25^A December . — Christmas day, the second I have seen in 
India. ... With what a heart-sinking feel I came to break- 
fast. ... At that moment one wmrd of kindness would have 
made the tears gush, but the apatfiy of all there made me 
struggle to repress them. I joined the party going to the 
college chapel ; I recollected for what purpose the observance 
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of that day was enjoined, and felt it indeed a privilege to call 
God my Father, and implore His direction and aid under what- 
ever lot He was pleased to assign me. 

Yet my heart bled at the remembrance of home, I could not 
restrain my tears all the time I knelt; I believe the traces 
were very visible during the conclusion of the service, when 
the heat obliged me to throw up the only covering on my 
head, a white veil. I frequently met Lady Eyan’s eyes fixed 
on me, not with an intrusive scrutiny, but an expression of 
sensibility very intelligible to me; she is, I believe, a most 
amiable, domestic woman ; her sister Miss Whitmore is, too, a 
very fine young woman, with a countenance like Hebe. They 
came to pay a visit after service, but I did not go into the 
room, my heart felt too much oppressed. I sat at my window 
trying to compose myself ; the more I strove my tears came 
faster. 1 sat with the Bible on my knee, but could not 
distinguish a line. At dinner there were several persons in 
addition to the party, and all seemed very merry, and some 
I thought very cruel. It was evident, from various indica- 
tions, they had been talking of me, and some observations 
were made for me to hear, of ladies making a display of their 
feelings to attract admiration. As soon as dinner was over, 
I felt I could not conceal my disgust and went to my room, 
intending to go to the garden when the air was cool. j\ly 
bearer came to my door with a number of up-country letters : 
one from my dear Lady D’Oyly, which at that momeut was 
a salutary communication and nerved me against the want of 
courtesy, not to .speak of uiikindness, of those about me. A 
very kind letter from Dr. Patterson, full of kind inquirie.^, 
and one from Fenton, who is determined never to cease from 
writing, though it be to little purpose. 

These letters engaged me until the air was cool, and then 
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I took my favourite path to the gardens, through that long 
shaded walk. It was then, what rarely occurs, a calm and 
clouded evening, something peculiarly European. The river 
reflected a darkened sky, not the glare of blue generally 
visible. There was not a leaf stirring, and the boats glided 
on with the mere impulse of the stream, like Time, bearing 
on our frail bark to the gulf of Eternity. I could not then 
help tracing the changes brought by each anniversary of that 
day. 

On Christmas 1826 I was at Calcutta, gay, happy, and 
unthinking of change or sorrow. We dined on that day with 
Mrs. Bruce, an Armenian lady ; well I recollected my spirits 
in dressing and Niel watching and approving, — our walk home 
at night and conversation on all that had passed. In 1825 I 
spent Christmas day at Kilderry, and it was a sad one. 
Charlotte was in Batli, John in London, Henry at Bombay, 
George at sea, and dear Mrs. Hart was so wretched aboiit 
him, she was unable to leave her bed, I spent many hours 
at her bedside trying to support her spirits. How well I 
remember going to dinner alone with the General, the wind 
howling so mournfully through the old trees by the window ; 
I vainly attempted to converse with him. . . . But who would 
have prophesied then that the same vacancy caused by absence 
should soon be rendered permanent by death ? That he who 
then sat in melancholy abstraction before me was destined 
to be the desolate survivor of wife and children, that \ve were 
both destined to lament for all that made life desirable ^ . . . 
Still further back I might have traced each annual change, 
but twilight rapidly obscured the way and I returned towards 
the house. I tried to say and feel ‘ Thy wull bo done,’ and 
to convince myself that the inscrutable ways of God were one. 
day to be cleared of doubt and mystery. Yet with this feeling 
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returned a sad conviction that, however I may have suffered 
and been chastened, still the blessed fruits of repentance, 
faith, and hope in God were far from my heart ; I have not 
yet been brought to see God in the storm, though well know- 
ing that before the breath of His displeasure my whole fabric 
of earthly happiness has been scattered like dust in the 
whirlwind. I set the wreck of my 'House built upon the 
sand,’ but alas ! am yet far from the Eock of Ages, which 
alone can shelter and defend. 

Dccemler, Sunday . — I woke this morning feeling very 
sad and ill too, commencing it as I had ended yesterday by 
shedding bitter tears, knowing that there was another struggle 
of twelve hours to commence. I was too unwell to go to 
church, but hastened to dress and join the breakfast-party, 
making it a point to give as little trouble as I can and not to 
absent myself without cause. I often sit for hours endeavour- 
ing to catch some conversation in which I may take a part, 
lest silence should be misconstrued into ill-humour. 

My whole mind is filled with astonishment and disgust on 
listening to the terrible acrimony towards many whom I 
know not only to be blameless but exemplary. I absolutely 
could not have believed that a circle of persons existed so 
wholly devoid of liberality and feeling as these with whom 
the dark thread of my destiny has entwined me. I had often 
been told that half-castes had no sympathy with Europeans, 
but I rejected it as an illiberal sentence on a whole race. 
Now I do believe, for I see and hear it. 

I sometimes ask myself if this misery can ever pass away, 
if I am indeed indissolubly united to grief and disappointment. 
My residence with Eliza D’Oyly in one respect has been a 
disadvantage ; accustomed to her large and elegant mind, her 
taste, her sensibility, all others seem as beings of an inferior 
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order. How sad to remember her smile, her voice, the touch 
of her dear hand. If I were less miserable I could smile 
at the importance attached to dress and etiquette. . . . Perhaps 
it is that those whose pretensions and place in society are 
not fully established attach that import to observances and 
omissions which persons who feel themselves in their proper 
sphere never question or remember, and either adopt or reject 
at pleasure. 

I have been revolving again the impossibility of continuing 
here and almost determine I will go to Agra. I cannot wait 
any longer for George’s either approval or dissent, for my 
position here is intolerable, and I am compelled to meet 
rudeness whicli I ought not to submit to. I must go, but 
the length of the journey and my delicate health makes it an 
undertaking of much difficulty. To go alone is nearly im- 
possible. I will write to Eliza TTOyly about it, and as Mrs. 
Grant has so many acquaintances perhaps she may find some 
one going up the country with whom I could travel. Having 
made this resolve I joined the company at dinner and passed 
the evening (for I was too ill to go out) listening to abuse of 
Mr. Eobinson and the Archdeacon Corrie, relieved with 
occasional wrangling about schools and religious dogmas. 

If these are the effects of learning and reform I think the 
Hindoos are better off in their present unenlightened state. 
These preceptors should commence witli the reformation of 
their own tempers and hearts. But this change can only be 
effected by the grace of God; there is no effort of natural 
reason can do it. 

After going into my room, my bearer, whom I had sent to 
the post-office, returned and presented at my door a large 
packet of letters from England. Oh I if I could but express 
to you the joy I felt at the sight, just when I pronounced 
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my heart so desolate. Among others one from dear Catherine 
contained some beautiful pencilled sketches of the scenes 
around Dungiven, those dear and favourite spots she knew 
I could not forget, and this little act of remembrance 'fell 
on my heart like dew on withered flowers.' I had never 
before felt what it was to be treated with open incivility, 
and the pledge which this offered that there were still left 
those who loved and whose love could not fail, was indeed 
a consolation. 

I found an addition to the party this morning in Mr. 
Elphinston. He is a gentlemanlike man and seems fond of 
Mrs. Mill, more so than Mrs. Gouldsbury. Indeed, though not 
partial to either, I think she is the best of the two, and if 
she had been born and educated in England, might have been 
very different. There is one point I think decidedly amialle 
in her: she speaks of Mrs. Elphinston with so much more 
kindness than her sister did, and she had more cause to fe(?l 
the father’s marriage, having been so many years mistress of 
his family. 

I had a visit from tlie surgeon of the Warren Ilastinfjfi, 
who seems a very pleasing young man, though much en- 
cumbered with manvaisc lionte. He gave me the most melan- 
choly detail of poor Charlotte’s death, wliich made my heart 
bleed. Poor girl * he said it was almost impossible to say 
what was the original cause of her death, he was not called 
in till her case was beyond remedy . she seemed a prey 
to grief, never slept, and scarcely ceased to weep ; was 
evidently unhappy with her husband, and seemed averse to 
his being in her sight. She lamented after her mother 
incessantly. I)r. Graham said he sincerely believed that if 
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they had met a homeward-bound ship in which she might 
have returned, she would have lived ; that if any one ever died 
of distress of mind she was the one ; and joined with me in 
lamenting that one so beautiful and talented should have 
been thijs cut off, almost without cause. ... I could not but 
coincide with his opinion — indeed, I had reasons for believing 
it too well founded, that he was ignorant of. He offered to 
convey to Ireland anything I might wish to send, and ex- 
juessed a wish to obtain an introduction to some of her 
family, thinking it very probable misrepresentations would 
be given. Indeed I believe she had requested him to do this. 
Poor thing ! she little thought the fond mother she lamented 
for was already beyond the reach of sorrow. 

^nd January 1828. — 

‘ Another year, it cannot be 
Such as the last has been to me.’ 

The waters cannot flow hack to the fountain, nor can my 
happiness be renewed, but 1 may be restored to the consola- 
tions of frieiidshi]) and humanity. Oh ! may it please the 
Almighty to mitigate the real evils I do now suffer, to lead 
me into a less thorny path. 

A large party assembled here this morning for the avowed 
purpose of visiting the Botanic Garden. There were a number 
of girls just arrived from England, and tliis party was made 
partly for them. There were four of one family, who even 
in England would have been considered very liandsome ; the 
eldest was quite beautiful, and consequently there attended 
a train of gentlemen and admirers. The mamma herself was 
a very fine woman, not past the meridian of life, and evidently 

M 
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felt all a mother’s delight at the acknowledged loveliness of 
her daughters. As the visit to the gardens was of necessity 
deferred till sunset, there was to be a three o’clock dinner and 
music to pass the morning. I admired this elegant girl even 
more from her evident unwillingness to be shown off; in fact 
at all these parties there is such a glaring want of the refine- 
ment of English habits, a girl must in self-defence surmount 
her feelings and perform the part assigned in the pageant. 

however, was too recently arrived to be perfect in this 
part, and her visible wish to retreat from the admiration her 
voice and beauty excited rendered her doubly attractive. 

I saw none else who interested me; . . . my mind was out of 
tune, and I gradually retreated into a little apartment, a kind 
of library, at one end of the building. ... I generally write 
there, and, from the manner in which doors lie open, sometimes 
listen to curious dialogues in the general reception-room next 
to it ; I don’t mean private conversation, as such must compel 
me to announce my vicinity. To listen in this way without 
seeing the speaker, has the same effect with closing your ears 
and seeing people dance. 

There was a beautiful Indiaman, I believe the Ganges, 
lying with all sail spread, preparing to depart for England, and 
I took possession of a couch where this fine and interesting 
object occupied all my attention, — a little world on the waters, 
— and what variety of human hope and fear, anticipation and 
regret, might it contain ! 1 could not look without a sigh on 
what might so soon restore me to home and kindred. I hardly 
observed that a gentleman had taken his position at the other 
window, till he spoke, being enough acquainted for that inter- 
course, and I perceived him also led there by the same desire 
of being alone, though we frustrated each other’s purpose. 1 
found his conversation very agreeable, and very unlike the 
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rest of the party. He spoke as if he thought We compared 
our ideas of India ; his formed after twenty-four years’ resid- 
ence, mine after one, and it was curious to observe on some 
points the coincidence. He was then just preparing to revisit 
England^ and the workings of a sensitive mind were visible in 
the foreboding he seemed to have, more of what he should miss 
than what he should meet. lie had lately left Agra, and 
knew my cousins the Campbells there. It seemed too as if my 
name was not unknown to him. We conversed much on the 
vicissitudes of life there, and the probable revolu-tions even 
one year might produce, among the youthful and happy faces 
round us. I told him I suspected him to be the 'Old 
Bengalee,’ whose writings, in one of the Calcutta papers, 
almost equal the ' Subaltern.’ 

After a few languid hours, the business of eating superseded 
the charms of music, however wisely the siren might have 
charmed, and I was well pleased that my afore-mentioned 
acquaintance maintained his position by my side, as he was 
the only conversable person I had met for a long time. I have 
often told you what especial pleasure I take in the society of 

an old soldier. . . . Though I ought not to fix on Major 

the appellation of ‘ old soldier,’ for he is not in reality such, 
but twenty-four years in India anticipates time. He looks, I 
dare say, that number of years older than what he really is, and 
I should hope that he may yet have many years of enjoyment 
to come, although I have been so sadly instructed of the 
teaching of hope, whose vanishing illusions the heart blindly 
clings to. I feel sadly convinced of the disappointment that 
must await him, and all returning witji the vain hope of finding 
home as it was, when they left it. 

Alas ! How can we dream that the spring of life may be 
renewed, when we carry in our own hearts the germ of pain ? 
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There are the graves of lost happiness and hope. What fellow 
mortal, be his lot ever so fair, 

‘ After long years spent in the stormy world,* 

can look back without emotion to the vivid feelings with which 
he set out on the journey ? Suppose that worldly advancement 
was his object, and that he hm attained it, where are those for 
whom perhaps he toiled, watched, and endured long years of 
exile from his native land, from all the ties of youth and 
affection ? How few of those he left may now remain to meet 
him, and fewer still unchanged by time. ... It is not here that 
he can find what he seeks, some being to feel with and for him. 
He cannot form friendships with the young, and advanced life 
has but small share of enthusiasm. How cov.ld it ? when our 
daily progress and practice all tend to dispel this, and every 
delusion of which our dream of happiness is composed, and 
thus the poor Bengalee is left to feel 

* That life’s enchanted cup but sparkles at the brim,’ 

when the trials arising from overwrought feeling and exhausted 
health do more demand the solace of domestic affection. . . . 

How many feelings of this nature were filling my heart at 
the moment I was trying to converse, where all around me were 
gay and youthful faces, gay dresses, among which mine 
was the only one of mourning. Husbandless, fatherless, friend- 
less I sat there, as isolated as if I had belonged to another race 
of beings ; the only ci'^ature who seemed to have a heart was 
the stranger who sat at my side. 

About four o’clock we went off to tlie gardens, with which 
the girls just arrived wer^ delighted. ... I believe the greatest 
wonder to all present, as it had been long before to myself, 
was a magni ficent-banyan tree. How little had any written 
description ever conveyed to me a just idea of its extent, nor do 
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I know how to find any that might express it to you, however 
desirous you should have some conception of such a sublime 
object. Imagine one mighty trunk, or rather an assemblage 
of stems grown together; from the wide extended lateral 
branches;^ roots descend and take root, increasing in thickness 
till they too assume the appearance of pillars, perfectly straight, 
smooth and polished. When this form is perfect, from the 
spot where the root first descended, other branches shoot out, 
extending in regular distances and forming another and a 
wider circle ; they throw down roots which form another family 
of pillars outside the first; if there was space, how far this 
extension might progress is beyond calculation. Already the 
tree seems to have stood for centuries, strengthened by its own 
reproduction. The eye is relieved and delighted by the variety 
of luxuriant creepers, twining round these pillars, clothing them 
in wreaths of the most glowing hues and glossy foliage ; the 
roots of these seeming like monstrous cables on the ground, 
where they had precisely the same twisted, rope-like appearance. 
I had never heard of this tree, and came on it accidentally one 
evening; I stood and gazed for minutes without moving, 
almost without breathing. . . . The only object to which it 
afforded any degree of comparison was a mighty cathedral, as 
I stood by the trunk and saw each circle of pillars and arches 
extend and diminish in beautiful perspective. On one side the 
last branches drooped into the river, and a faint breeze from 
the water at intervals put the leaves and flowers of the light 
creepers into quivering motion, and a stream of moonlight, 
clear as day, in many places falling on them, produced an 
effect I never can forget. There was ^biit one poet wdio could 
have described it justly, he 

‘ Who stood within the Coliseum's walls 
'Mid the chief relics of almighty Rome.’ 
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For me, I could only gaze, and again adore the wonder-working 
hand, which had permitted such an object to arise in the 
trackless desert. 

Twilight now reminded the young and old alike to separate, 
as they had to cross the river and return to their homes to 
dress for dinner, and recommence their search after happiness. 
For some of the party this was all fair and natural ; while the 
youthful and buoyant spirit animates them in its pursuit, 
wherefore should they not seek for that which few can find, 
but none retain ? I saw one by one descend to the ghaut, and 
as they glided off strange thoughts passed over my mind, as if 
they were but visionary forms, and the whole pageant a dream. 

. . . All were gone ! those gay and beautiful girls just launched 
into a new era of existence. Before another year what changes 
will have taken place; they will all have married, few fine- 
looking girls remain single longer; and then who will predict 
their future destiny ? 

I felt rejoiced that accident separated me from the rest who 
were returning to the college, some were much in advance, 
others as much in the rear. Every day increases my dislike 
and discomfort, to be among these amiable reformers of the 
faults and follies of mankind. All the wisdom of the Egyptians 
cannot counterbalance a bad temper and weak mind. Then 
vanity walking abroad in the cloak of religion is worse than in 
any other guise. I forbear to ask the most trifling question 
about the establishment, lest I should get into some scrape 
with these merciless people, but it evidently is going on very 
badly. It wants respectability, which it never will acquire 
while a half-caste is mistress, for no ladies of influence 
will take an active interest in its support. His irritability 
keeps the better part of the clergy aloof altogether. If 
people in England could just see what I see, and hear 
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what I hear, they would apply their money and time to 
better purpose. 

ith January. — I have been so ill these two days I really am 
wretched beyond expression. ... I had asked Mrs. Mill to let 
her woman bring me a bottle of hot water, which she did bring, 
and loft* on the floor without a cork ; consequently I could make 
no use of it. Oh ! how bitterly I cried over the idea of all the 
love and tenderness so lately lavished on me. I have lain on 
my couch the most of the day shivering with cold, though 
wrapped in two Indian shawls. 

Mrs. Mill has had a busy evening preparing for a ball at 
Government House. She asked me to assist her with some 
part of her hairdressing, in short, to arrange it like my own. 
This was quite impossible, for it is the quantity of mine which 
produces the effect I cannot make in hers, but I did my very 
best on the occasion, and oh, what a business dressing without 
youth, grace, or beauty is ! Miss Ilhind spent the day with 
her, and I had the pleasure of being left tctc^a-tetc with this 
lady, towards whom I have a perfect aversion. After tea she 
began to speak of Mrs. M. and Mrs. Gouldsbury, evidently to 
induce me to communicate my opinions, whicli design I saw 
and resolved to frustrate. I therefore changed the conversa- 
tion, but again and again she renewed it, with observations 
on half-castes and European ladies, and very much of the 
same style. I lost all patience, and called my bearer for 
rny writing-box, saying I had some letters to send by the 
Warren Hastings, and I could perceive that the lady was 
much disappointed that I would not commit myself. 

"Jth January . — We went yesterday to visit Mrs. Khind, who 
begged, beseeched me to come aiwl stay with her for a little, 
which I would readily do, were it not for my horror of being 
in the house with her sister-in-law. She has got a superb 
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house indeed, and the little doctor seems so enraptured with 
her, it is quite amusing ; poor soul ! she requires it all. 

lO^A January , — While walking by the river, almost dark, 
a messenger arrived with the intelligence of Bishop James 
being at Kedgeree ; you cannot fancy anything like the com- 
motion here; the preparation made by Mill to go off and 
meet him with packets of charges and complaints against 
Mr. Eobinson, to lose no time in fixing on the Bishop’s mind 
an unfavourable impression. Often did I sigh over poor 
human nature as I looked and listened. A few days will 
determine the effect of this measure ; I should think it would 
impress the Bishop with a feeling very contrary to what they 
intend. I quietly went on my way rejoicing that they were 
too much engaged to miss me, and presently found myself in 
my usual seat in the Botanic Garden. 

That garden, I never, never shall forget it; how have I 
watched for the hour I might hide in it, though in my 
soreness of heart I believe I have fancied the innoccnit trees 
half-castes or Cambridge divines, decorated with fiery tongues, 
instead of glowing blossoms ; I feared they would stride out of 
the ground and pursue me. ... A little plantation of cofiee 
skirted by mahogany trees is one of my favourite resorts ; nor 
can I walk through it without remembering the eager curiosity 
with which in childhood I turned the pages of my botanical 
history to copy its leaves and berries, or recalling the vision 
of a winter night at home — my father reading, my sweet 
mother and Catherine working, George and James drawing — 
James, his blue eyes and shining fair hair, the open forehead 
tinged by the transparent veins, the quick and intelligent 
glance, my dear brother ! t . . What was it to me to see the 
clustering blossoms of the chumpa, or the snowy flowers of 
the magnolia, when I thought of the spreading branches of 
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the sycamore under which we used to spread our tiny hay- 
cocks, and remember that he, like myself, was wasting in 
mind and health in this pernicious climate. ... If tears did 
wither flowers these could not last long, for many a tear 
I shed over them. 

When too late longer to ruminate among the flowers, I must 
turn my steps towards ' that gloomy pile where sadness never 
dies,’ said poor Mary, and though I am not a queen, as a 
woman and an unhappy one, the case admits of a parallel. 
My shortened path is through that line of teak-trees, whose 
roots, strewn with withered leaves, rustle and display beneath 
the revolting object of skulls without number dragged by the 
voracious jackals from the river. These cross my path so 
fearlessly, it makes me often shudder, combined with the 
effect of their wild, dire cry. 

When I returned with these excited feelings I found the 
whole party in solemn Divan, and perceived that something 
terrible had taken place. I assumed my wonted seat, and 
would not even read, lest it might be supposed a failure in 
politeness, so waited with resignation till the tale did itself 
unfold. It was even tliis, — a select party at Government 
House, to which they were not invited, though Mr. and 
Mrs. Eobinson were, who had also been at the last. I could 
hardly have credited the importance attached to this circum- 
stance, and can only account for it by the precarious position 
half-castes hold in society. 

I have never before been so long without letters from 
James. He is, I believe, on his return to Jaulnah, and 
supposes I am with George. This is miserable, indeed, and 
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makes me still more anxious to go to Agra, where I am sure 
of finding in George Lawrence an affectionate friend. He 
seems quite delighted at the idea of my being near him there. 

Next day there was such a bustle; the bishop wished to 
see the college and chapel, and a large party, in addition to 
his own family, were to come to breakfast. They did come, 
and the appearance of the bishop was very prepossessing. 
He was not young, but there was something very interesting 
in his mild and dignified aspect. His wife was a very fine- 
looking young woman about twenty-four. . . . They were a 
very gay, happy party, and seemed to be pleased with them- 
selves and the whole world. 

Next morning I received from Mr. Allan a note mentioning 
the birth of his son, also that Mrs. Paxton had left them, and 
Jane was most anxious to see me, and much more to this 
effect. I have accordingly decided on going from hence in a 
day or two, for let my further motions be what they may, 
there is no necessity for my remaining here to be miserable. 

Fairley Flace^ 2ith January , — Another long interval, though 
I can hardly tell the cause, unless a continual occupation of 
my time in little matters. . . . Thank heaven, I am much more 
comfortable than when I last laid down my pen, though my 
health is far from good, — indeed I suffer very much, but this is 
easily borne in comparison. I find Jane extremely kind and 
affectionate, and pass much of every day with Mrs. Grant, 
and she is such a light-hearted, happy being, there is no such 
thing as being dull near her. It is remarkable how essentially 
a woman’s character is operated on by the motives and excite- 
ments she may have. Nothing could once have made me 
believe that Jane could ever be what she now is; from a 
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thoughtless, extravagant girl she is changed into an affectionate, 
prudent mother, devoted to her child, regardless of every 
personal exertion or inconvenience. There is one part of her 
change which grieves me to observe, that of her health. She 
at times has that beautiful hectic glow which too surely 
indicates lurking disease. It is a great pity she could not 
nurse her boy, who is a fine strong creature, and she is obliged 
to resign to another, and a native woman, the pleasure of 
nursing him. I never saw a mother who did not nurse so 
fond of the child. . . . These nurses are actual pests; they 
know they cannot be dispensed with. She very wisely trusts 
nothing to them, and has all the toil of a nurse herself. To 
relieve her a little I insist on her going to bed at nine, and 
I sit in the room and watch the child till about one o'clock. 
She has perfect confidence in me, knowing I love children, 
and have been much with them, and this is one reason why 
I have not written since my arrival, the hour I used to appro- 
priate to that purpose being no more my own. 

The heat is much greater here than at Garden Eeach, and 
I feel this month much hotter tlian last year ; perhaps it is my 
strength is reduced. ]My appetite is quite gone ; every exer- 
tion is a labour to me ; I feel a listlessness I cannot conquer. 
Added to these uncomfortable sensations I really am very 
unhappy at never having received a line from James or 
George, and I see no prospect of being able to go to Agra. 
If I cannot get there before the hot winds commence, I need 
not attempt it after. 

^ I never saw anything like Mrs. Grant’s activity, I do think 
she is over the most of Calcutta every day. She calls on me 
after breakfast, and as fast as horses can drive we go from 
bazaar to bazaar. . . . After all this bustle during the morning 
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she generally drives out, having so many friends in town, 
and Miss Dickson at home to take care of the children. I 
frequently return to Fairley Place so tired that I go to my 
bed without dining. But generally Jane insists on my going 
to the Course, as, whether you are ill or well, to drive in the 
evening is considered a thing of necessity. They have a nice 
carriage which duly attends me. Yet no part of the day is so 
melancholy to me as this drive, the solitude of being alone 
in a crowd is here manifested. There are a few I know, but 
the bow of a passing acquaintance is such a cold and heartless 
thing. I drive almost unconsciously to and fro, and see very 
many seeming as comfortless as myself, while a few of the 
young and gay render the contrast more striking. Almost all 
whom I had known as new arrivals have gone up the country^/ 

This evening while I was writing a letter, Jane and Mrs. 
Bruce (an Armenian lady) came into my dressing-room and 
asked me to look at some silks and ribbands they were 
choosing from a box- wallah outside. As it was too hot for 
writing, I laid my pen aside and went with them into the 
lobby. I believe my indifference provoked the ladies who 
were consulting me, and a display of dress always makes me 
melancholy from its contrast with my own. In fact I had no 
opinion, or was too languid to give one ; pink satin was just 
pink satin, no more to me than sackcloth. Mrs. Bruce was 
determined I should speak and think, for she came up with 
a beautiful white scarf in her hand, and, drawing lier chair 
close, addressed me thus, ‘Mrs. Campbell, you not be angry 
what I say?' I assured her of my indulgence of everything 
she thought proper to mention. She resumed, ‘ You going to 
marry one doctor?' The abruptness of the question, not- 
withstanding its melancholy associations, made me smile, and 
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she proceeded. ' Ton my honour you need not laugh, for I 
know it all truth.’ I then begged to know the particulars, 
and after some time, finding she became no wiser, her dis- 
course assumed the form of advice. ‘ I am very sorry you say 
you no^ marry the doctor ; you know I have many daughter 
myself, and my heart feel sore when I see you pretty young 
woman go about alone. No friend, no one to care or comfort 
you and you very delicate. Every one turn and look when 
young woman sit here alone. If you no marry, then you 
must go home.* 

Strangely as the discourse was worded it made my heart 
full. I really could not speak in reply, which she observed, 
and affectionately taking my hand, said, ‘My dear Mrs. 
Campbell, I am in much sorrow that you have not happy 
heart.* In the course of the evening’s drive how often did her 
expression, ‘ A happy heart,’ echo in my fancy and recall the 
time I did indeed experience all its blessedness. 

26^A January , — My bearer came to my room this morning 
to say a gentleman waited to see me in the drawing-room. 
Not expecting any visitor who would interest me I did not 
attend very quickly. When I entered, what a start of pain 
was awakened by the appearance of Campbell of the 47th. I 
knew not he was even in India : we parted on board the 
Cornwall, where he had remained with us till the last moment. 
I stood and looked at him without the power of speech. But 
he well understood my silence ; it was some time before we 
could converse, except in that forced way where each party in 
the effort to control their feeling^s relapse into involuntary 
abstraction. At length the entrance of Jane produced some- 
thing like general conversation, and he gave me many interest- 
ing particulars of my home and family. 
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However trite may be the observation of the pleasure of 
meeting even acquaintances in a foreign country, to me it 
was a new and unexpected feeling. The present was barren 
and hopeless, the past was my only source of enjoyment. 
Campbell became our daily visitor, the very sound, of his 
name was a. pleasure, though a mournful one, and I felt 
really sorry when his departure for Berhampore restored 
the monotony of my existence. 

Mrs. Grant has now settled the time of her return to 
Maldah; as the river will soon be impassable, she wishes 
me to accompany her and to make that my way to Patna, 
but having said in my last letters to James I would remain 
at Calcutta until I received his answer, I do not like to 
change my arrangement; in fact, I really know not what 
to do. The heat becomes intolerable, and every day my 
strength seems ebbing away. Sometimes when I drive home 
from die Course by the English burying-ground my heart 
swells with thoughts and wishes to join tliose who were 
weary and a.re at rest. 
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VIII 

April 3RD — May ioth, 1828 

May, 1828 . — I hope by this time some of the many 
letters sent you during the last four months will have 
reached you, and from them you will have learned all the 
circumstances connected with my marriage, or rather the 
events which led to it. It is useless to dwell here on 
them, and some are too painful to recur to willingly. I 
must try to forget some 'part of my existence, its separate 
portions and situations can hardly be reconciled. I think I 
wrote to you by the Herald and told you I was shortly to 
marry Fenton, but was too weak then to enter more fully 
on the subject. It were wise to touch as lightly on the past 
as possible, yet to be intelligible to you I must retrace some- 
thing of it. 

When Fenton arrived in Calcutta in April, I was sufliciently 
recovered to walk from my bedroom to the couch in my 
dressing-room and very imperfectly recollected the occurrences 
of my long illness. I hardly remember its commencement, I 
believe from the period I discontinued writing as usual ; I can 
recall to mind, the day after, sitting down and attempting to 
write, and the paper seeming to »me covered with spots of 
blood; that I went out in the carriage in the evening, and 
could not distinguish one face from another; the next day 
sent for Dr. Martin, and after some days his visits were dis- 
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continued; he was himself attacked with the same fever. 
Almost every practitioner in Calcutta of eminence was in 
attendance on Lady Sarah Amherst, whose life was then 
despaired of. I remember an accidental visit from a Dr. 
Lovell, who was going to join a corps in one of. the higher 
Provinces. I had offered him letters to some friends there 
some time before, and, calling to receive them, my bearer on 
hearing the appellation of doctor, wisely concluded his visit 
was professional, and ushered him into my bedroom, to our 
mutual astonishment. When I had explained enough of my 
illness to enable him to advise, he immediately set off to have 
some prescriptions made up, referring their propriety to Dr. 
Martin's decision, which reference I could not agree to, know- 
ing from experience that calomel and quinine must be safe 
and beneficial. After a little time Dr. Martin came out to see 
me, and as the attacks of ague and fever returned at regular 
intervals, and the heat was daily increasing, he said I must be 
sent to sea, I might go to China or the Isle of France, only 
that the hurricane months were at Iiand. 

I remember my own thoughts then : my life is at stake ; a 
few more returns of this fever possibly will end it, and they 
must come unless I seize the first interval to get off; but 
how am I to leave this couch and go to sea alone, in such a 
state of weakness, putting all feelings of solitude and helpless- 
ness out of the question ? Dr. Martin recommended, until I 
could decide, that I should go on the river, any place out of 
Calcutta, and while a budgerow was preparing and a European 
attendant seeking for, my motions were suspended by the 
movements proposed and, commenced by Fenton and Lady 
D'Oyly. I was too worn in strength and spirit to care what 
became of me, or object to any arrangement they made. 
Fenton came off as quickly as his leave could be obtained. 
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and as I before told you I was able to walk about the room 
when he arrived. 

I am sure, my dearest friend, I need not to your feeling 
heart enlarge on the state of my mind, the effort necessary to 
support myself under such trying circumstances, without one 
living soul to whom I could or ought to turn for confidence 
and assurance. Then Fenton could do nothing to compose or 
support me. The bitterness of my heart was all my own, the 
more I thought of marrying in such a state of health and in 
such indecorous haste, the more I revolted from the idea ; but 
the time for hesitating was past, and all I had then to do was 
to get through my part as firmly as I might; thought and 
memory would claim their own hour hereafter. 

Being among strangers I was, of course, thrown entirely on 
the kindness and consideration of Fenton, who did all that 
was within his power. ... If I had a thousand years to 
exist I cannot forget the anguish of my feelings, all I felt for 
myself and also for Fenton ; his hopes were not blighted, his 
feelings unscathed by the experience of mine, and yet he was 
willing to place his happiness on such an unstable foundation, 
and I pitied him. 

The season was then unfavourable for travelling in almost 
any direction. Dr. Martin’s advice was to go to the sand- 
heads and try the effect of that change before we made any 
other arrangement. To further this I must make the attempt 
to go out, and indeed there was one place where, as a matter 
of necessity, I must go — with Fenton to the Supreme Court, 
to make oath I was of age and at liberty from all other 
engagements, which is an exceedingly unpleasant part of the 
ceremonial of marriage here, as it is a very public place and 
there seems all over the world a spirit of curiosity about any 
one going to marry. It seldom excites any interest to be told 

N 
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of a burial, but call it a marriage and some comment is sure 
to be made. So we proceeded there, and for the first time I 
changed my dress to white and surveyed myself with a feeling 
of discomfort, like that expressed by the prisoner of Chillon 
on regaining liberty : — 

* The Prison walls to me had grown 
A Hermitage — and all niy own ! 

My very chains appeared my friends 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are : and 1 
Eegain’d my freedom with a sigL^ 

I did particularly request Mrs. Allan and Fenton to invite 
as few persons as possible, hut even those who seemed indis- 
pensahle to inchtde, formed a large party. Mrs. Cleland was 
of the number, and whatever she miglit have thought she 
was very kind and affectionate at the time, and seemed much 
pleased with Fenton, She cordially invited us to her house 
at any time we liked to change water for shore. 

The hour of eight was appointed, but even then the 
oppression of the air was insupportable, notwithstanding a 
lofty cathedral and punkahs in motion. There is in this 
country, from the climate and habits imposed thereby, a 
want of all the little elegancies of life which on these 
occasions divide the attention, though in my case I doubt 
if such would have m ide any difference. 

• ••••.« 

After the conclusion of the ceremony we were obliged to 
wait at least an hour foi; the clerk in whose possession tlie 
books were left where we must register our names. At last 
we regained the house, and had to undergo the misery of 
a hurra hazree (or great breakfast) with the thermometer 
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above 90®. But as all evils must end, the dispersion of the 
company afforded me the luxury of rest and relief from my 
fine lace gown and the couch of my dressing-room. Fenton 
went off to have all requisite preparations complete in our 
pinnace^ in which we were to proceed down the river after 
sunset. ... It seemed so unlike preparation for a bridal 
party, bottles of medicine and other accompaniments of an 
invalid, but I almost required quinine to support my life; 
sometimes the taper light of my existence seemed trembling 
and faint. But when once afloat and proceeding softly down 
with the tide, having got below the noisy and heated bazaars 
skirting the town, I experienced sensible relief, and when we 
reached Diamond Harbour the sea breeze brought me com- 
parative strength. I am sure no one of any mind ever forgot 
Diamond Harbour and the feeling of looking for the first time 
on the new and beautiful world around them. How fresh 
were all my first sensations after the lapse of two years and a 
half as I gazed on it again. The same yet not the same! 
How had all external objects changed their aspects and mean- 
ing since that time, even as much as had my own views and 
prospects in life — life, that mutable dream, which I then 
dreamt was to be enjoyed, but now feel must be endured, 
and requiring all our sense of the duty of resignation and 
our hopes of a future and a better, to enable us to perform 
our part. 

At this season the Hor’west gales are usually felt, and they 
had set in with such violence we found it impossible to 
venture down lower ; indeed I felt so much better I began to 
hope no other change might be necekary. Every evening we 
went on shore for a little variety, but in truth there is not 
much to vary an Indian landscape and it loses much of its 
interest because it is impossible to identify yourself in any 
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way with the inhabitants; you must not even pollute their 
J threshold by passing over it, and if they give you a drink of 
water they must break the dish or cup which held it. 

I cannot say if it is the weariness of my own heart pursuing 
me, but when I am out, the burning sand or parched earth 
beneath my feet dispels every illusion of fancy or imagination. 
The palm trees no longer offer an inviting shade ; I am weary 
of the self-created forest of the banyan ; we sit for hours on 
the banks of the river because I hope the cool air may be 
beneficial, but it is all in vain ; I cannot restore the healthy 
spring of my soul. Oh ! what can freshen the wasted fountain 
of the heart’s hope and pleasures ? 

One evening the Nor’west gale blew so heavily, I felt sick 
with the motion, and we left the pinnace and took refuge for 
the night at the little inn of Fult a, where boats going to 
Calcutta frequently stop. What a wretched place it was; 
there was scarcely anything to eat, and with respect to 
accommodation I could not get a basin of water to wash my 
hands at night ; a wretched night we spent, almost devoured 
by insects and stung with mosquitoes ; so in the morning, in 
defiance of the storm, we resolved to return to the water, and 
met my bearer coming on shore to detail the disasters of the 
night. We found almost everything upset, glasses, basins, 
bottles broken, all the pretty little appendages of a lady’s 
dressing-table destroyed. After all it was better than Fulta, 
so we reconciled ourselves to our diminished conveniences and 
proceeded higher up the river, where the effect of the sea 
breeze did not extend with the same violence. But what 
we gained in one respect'we lost in another ; with the distance 
from the sea, so did the heat increase. Still I think a person 
in England would fancy a life of so much uniformity and 
restraint more wearying than it actually is, and I have often 
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been at a loss to understand why time seems to move so 
rapidly in this country. 

Having got our pinnace into safe mooring at Budge Budge 
(a pretty name enough if I could tell the meaning) we went, 
after my early dinner, on shore, and for the first time saw an 
European habitation, after wandering for some time seated 
ourselves on the bank to rest and watch the gathering shades 
of night, when rather suddenly a tonjin approached con- 
taining a lady and infant ; a gentleman walked by them and 
a train of bearers with an elder child. He very politely 
accosted us and begged our <icceptance of seats, where their 
own were already placed 011 the bank, after contriving to 
tell us his name was Fitzgerald by introducing his wife as 
Mrs. F. They both pressed us so much to go to their house, 
where dinner waited, that, feeling the invitation was given 
in the spirit of good will, w’-e consented, and moved towards 
the bungalow, where, after a few minutes devoted to the 
arrangement of my hair, and seeing the babies consigned to 
bed, we met at dinner. 

We spent rather a pleasant evening, and promised to come 
on shore again next evening, and saw them every day until 
we varied our position, which the weather rendered necessary, 
as it was sometimes tremendous. . . . 

As we were not sufficiently epicurean to remain at Budge 
Budge merely to eat the delicious mango fish, though very 
many old residents come down the river for this sole object, 
we moved up ta^Garden Beach to visit Mrs. Cleland, and if 
possible to come to some determination as to our future plans 
— a point not easily settled, as the elements both on land and 
sea were against our progress. We made a trip up to 
Calcutta, to get the newspapers and hear what was going 
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on. The heat there was so intolerable, that after a few hours 
we left it and stationed our pinnace opposite Mrs. Cleland*s 
house and a little below Bishop’s College. We went on shore 
every morning at eight to join them at breakfast; Jane Allan 
and her child were also there and it formed an agreeable 
variety. There was every night a large dinner party, and as 
we were sufficiently intimate to do as we liked we sometimes 
came and sometimes stayed away. It was for that reason a 
very pleasant house to visit in. Yet I wish it were possible 
for me to impart to you a just idea of the oft-eulogised 
luxuries of an Indian res^e nce at tliu season. 

Let me attempt it. This is a beautiful house, and possesses 
every advantage, just on the bank of the river, in an extensive 
lawn sprinkled with cedar, teak, and mango-trees. Your first 
impression would be, that the house is uninhabited, as every 
door and window-blind is closed, and living things move not 
about the mansion. Even the huge kites and adjutants perch 
motionless on the top, the few goats and cows have hidden 
themselves under the shade of the banyan thickets. However 
as I know it is past eight, and hope and believe the bearer lies 
in the hall within, I venture without a chatta from the ghaut, 
and in despite of being half broiled, persist in my determina- 
tion to be heard and admitted by the dormant bearer. At 
length, being inside, you take the survey of a long apartment, 
a table containing hats, parasols, old newspapers, and other 
miscellaneous article;; at each end you see a handsome 
sitting-room, and one side of the hall opens to the dining-room 
and staircase. One of these end rooms is furnished and 
supposed to be a library, ^ut the most part of the books lie 
on the floor waiting the bearer’s pleasure to dust them, which 
perhaps he will not please to do for a month, or until his 
mistress is able to come downstairs, and in the interval the 
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ants will have completed their destruction. Throughout the 
mansion is darkness visible, save that in the further drawing- 
room, where Miss thinks she is working, there falls one 

partial ray of light on the table. Mrs C. is still confined to 
her dressing-room, Jane Allan is in hers with her child, whose 
ayali pretends to be sick and will not nurse it. So to pass the 
sultry noon I possess myself of one of the vacant couches, and 
try with the aid of Cyril Thornton to beguile time. When 
Gray declared his idea of Paradise was to 'lie on a couch 
with a new novel ’ he evidently never tried it in India. I did 
feel extremely interested, until all at once I find myself almost 

suffocated, on looking up perceive that Miss has left the 

room, and her bearer, who thinks he has no right to benefit 
me in her absence, is fast asleep. As there would be no use 
in scolding him in his oblivious state, I find my best way is to 
retreat upstairs; it may be better and cannot be worse, so 
leaving Fenton to his fate, I proceed to Mrs. Cleland’s apart- 
ment, musing as I slowly ascend the stairs, on the ^abits 
and natu re o f Indians , of which none who has not experienced 
the climate and endured the association with, can form a 
remote idea of. ^hey are indolent ’to excess, and from habit 
and constitutional temperament careless of engagements or 
promises, besides embarrassed by idle superstition and power- 
ful antipathies. They present a mass of obstinate inertness ; 
there exists not in the heart of these degraded beings any 
spirit of emulation or self-respect to supply the place of 
bodily energy .y 

Mrs. C. was suffering more than myself, for she was unable 
to rise, and her ayah, either sicknor sulky, lay in a distant 
room, and as there was no one within her call, she had waited 
for a drink until her patience was nearly lost. Having sent a 
bearer for her, I took off my clothes, and fortifying myself 
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with a book and hand-punkah spent the hours until tiffin 
assembled us in the parlour, and there, conversation having 
a little revived, we sat, lounged, or walked until five o’clock 
dismissed us to dress, then drive. And what a delightful feel 
it is here where you go out in full dress, the fresh air blowing 
on your neck and arms — it was no jest, though I turned it into 
one, when an old lady I knew in Ireland used to enumerate 
among the chief luxuries of India appearing thus uncovered ; 
there is something quite intolerable in having long sleeves. 

When seven o’clock again finds us in the drawing-room 
there is a considerable augmentation of our numbers, it is in 

fact a burra kaypna. Here comes the family of ; he 

holds a judicial situation of some importance, and carries some 
of the manner thereof in his domestic association. His wife is 
a ladylike, quiescent personage. His only unmarried daughter 
seems undetermined which to be, a wit or a beauty, or passing 
more prudently between both extremes and dangers. There 
were some other strangers, but none of them impressed me 
beyond the moment of introduction. The appearance of the 
khaunsamah at the door with clasped hands and profound 
salaam, put us into solemn procession towards the dining- 
room, all with due attention to place and precedence. 

I generally dine when others are at tiffin, and weary beyond 
measure of a state dinner, especially when the grand object is 
one I must not partake in;(I neither eat hot dishes nor drink 
champagne, my beverage being one glass of ale and water, 
with perhaps some curry or macaroni. Then at this season 
the intolerable heat, the number of servants, the ceremony of 
a large dinner, which the natives take such time to get through 
— often to sit up is all I can accomplish.^ On this occasion I 
got into a discussion with the high man of law, which amused 
me in retrospect, as he evidently was so much accustomed to 
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lay down the law, he was wholly unused to find difference of 
opinion among the ladies of his own family. Some mention 
having been made of the literature of India, I brought the 
authority of Sir William Jones to support my opinion, and 
was son^ewhat piqued at the small respect with which he of 
the law treated the worth and talents of my paragon, and we 
said many bitter things with all possible good breeding. After 

quitting the table, Miss said, ‘ You and my papa seemed 

in very animated dispute, a privilege he seldom permits us 
ladies the benefit of.* 

Although I have nearly entered a protest against either 
reading or writing of moonlight scenery, as you may never 
have an opportunity of looking on such a night, I wish I could 
impart to you the feelings excited by every visible object. 
The dark waters of the Ganges reflecting the woody banks, 
even the smallest leaf found its faithful delineation, and the 
glittering pagodas on the opposite side just surmounted the 
highest branches. . . . About the house the shadows of the 
palm and coca-trees quivered over the grass as a faint breeze 
from the water now and then uplifted them. The fragrance of 
some nigh-blowing shrubs was exquisite ; perhaps nearer they 
might have been too powerful. The bright and everlasting 
stars seemed also looking with admiration on the inferior 
creation of the earth. 

' Beautiful orbs of light, how many generations of men have 
lived and passed away since your bright rays first were 
reflected on this mighty river ? But if you must wax old as 
a garment, what then am I in the scale of creation ? ’ 

I need not tell you how long, hoW intently I gazed on them, 
as thoughts and memory of other days flitted by me in sad 
and faithful detail. 
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Next evening we went off early and crossed the river, 
landing under my long-loved banyan-tree. I regretted the 
necessity of making my visit short, for although these gardens 
could only recall hours of grief and suffering, it is impossible 
to return to any place once the scene of powerful pmotion 
uninterested. Next day being Sunday, I wished to go to 
church, where indeed I had seldom of late been. I almost 
determined I never would go at that season again. I could 
not catch one word the preacher said, and the dreadful heat 
almost reduced me to fainting. Altogether, by the time I got 
again into my pinnace, I was quite ill with the heat, and we 
began seriously to consider what our plans for the future 
ought to be. The river was now as hot as the land, and the 
Lower Provinces on the whole worse than Dinaporo. We 
thought if we could reach it before the rains it would be 
better to be settled within doors, and yet the thought of 
returning was attended with many a pang deep and irre- 
pressible, although I might there indulge my heart’s intense 
desire again to visit his last resting-place, again and often ! 
and once more should I meet my beloved friend Lady D’Oyly, 
and enjoy her society. With these thoughts I occupied my 
mind on our return to Calcutta, while preparing for our 
journey Dak to Patna. 

One dreadful morning Fenton interrupted my packing and 
arranging, to say friends of his. Major and Mrs. Gust of the 
59th, were waiting to ;^ee me. To apologise for some delay, I 
mentioned how I had been employed, and they both exclaimed 
at the madness of a person in my state of health attempting 
such a journey then. Major C., who seemed a particularly 
friendly, agreeable man, declared if Fenton took me off it 
must be with the design of killing me. They both pointed 
out Chinsurah as a good resting-place until the rains, when 
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we could join some detachment going by water, and make a 
safe and pleasant trip, especially as Fenton was not limited 
in time. 

So my boxes were unpacked, and Fenton sent off to Have- 
lock, a brother officer who had been appointed Adjutant to the 
depot, to inquire if any accommodation was to be obtained 
there. Havelock I had seen on my arrival at Dinapore ; he 
was just quitting it, but I knew him well from Blackwell’s 
account. They had lived together. The former was very well 
informed, and had written a work on the Burman Campaign, 
which had been very favourably spoken of; indeed it was 
supposed that its dedication to General Cotton had obtained 
for him the appointment he now held. His first appearance 
had not impressed me in his favour, and Blackwell often com- 
bated what he called my prejudice. We shortly received his 
reply and assurance that there was choice of accommodation, 
with offers of service on the occasion, which having con- 
sidered, we thought it best at once to proceed there and judge 
for ourselves. So behold me once more on my way to reside 
at Chinsurah, the spot where I spent so many happy days. 
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IX 

May iotpi—September 2ist, 1828 

May. — Chiimirali . — I sit agaiu in my old position, 
anchored below the Commandant’s House. I must try not to 
think of once before arriving at this well-known spot — 

‘ For truth itself has come to be 
More strange than fiction unto me.^ 

We went to breakfast with Colonel Kelly, an extremely kind, 
gentlemanlike Irishman, considerably taller than Fenton and 
more robust. He has had some remains of illness brought on 
during the Burrnan war, which cramps his spirits a little ; but 
he is on the whole what I should term a fine gallant-looking 
fellow. He showed me some chains he had got wrought for 
his daughters, and spoke of them and his little wife as if we 
were old friends. I thought him quite delightful. At break- 
fast we met Captain Enderby of the Lancers, who was his 

guest during the day. He was, like ourselves, waiting for the 
rains to enable him to proceed to Meerut with his family, 
which family consisted of a little pale, gentle-looking infant 
girl, of whom he seemed extremely fond, and brought in his 
arms to be petted and admired. This baby and her nurse 
lived in a bungalow in the good Colonel’s compound, and as 
she was but nine months did, and no appearance of mourning 
to denote its mother’s death, I could not help wondering 
where she could be apart from so young an infant. 
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I think I now see the picture of my future life. I am too 
proud, if I can call it pride, to let others know I suffer, and 
most of my time will pass thus in flying from myself. . . , 

This is my birthday ! what a different sound the word had 
in my youthful ear; in good truth I forget how old I am 
to-day by the measurement of days and months ; if I were to 
guess by feeling, the computation would be a century. 

May 13^^. — We have taken up our residence in a cottage 
which has the reputation of being tolerably cool, and have had 
a number of visitors. . . . There is a great change here since 
I left it; the establishment of the depot has consequently 
enlarged society. In addition to Captain Enderby of whom 
I spoke, there is a Captain and Mrs. White, with a large 
family, waiting until the river is accessible. She is rather 
good-looking, but quite the manner of one long out of England. 
I was very glad after I left her room I had not four noisy 
boys quarrelling about me. They did not seem to disturb her 
much, as she consigns them all to their respective bearers and 
ayahs. I still see a good deal of Colonel Kelly, and I like 
him even more. ... I much regret that it seems to be 
necessary he should go to some place for change of air, as his 
society to me is a great relief from the indifference I feel 
towards my general acquaintances ; indeed, in the apathy of 
th6 world any one who seems to have feeling is a mra avis to 
me. I do think Colonel Kelly is more attached to a great and 
loving bulldog called Easp, than many men to their wives 
and children. He has one son, and with such exultation he 
spoke of his love for his mothei^ and that the first money 
he had saved in India was devoted to purchase some little 
elegancy he wished her to have. This dear son had been so 
unfortunate as to receive a mip de soleil, and was on his way 
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to England. Colonel Kelly knew my brother George very 
well; he was Commandant of the station he had medical 
charge of, and spoke of him most kindly. The smallest tie 
of acquaintance where persons are predisposed produces 
intimacy, and I felt more at home with him in ten days than 
I could do with others in years. 

I received from my friend Campbell of the 47th a long 
letter, I suppose I may term it of congratulation. He inquires 
if I have given up my desire of visiting New South Wales. He 
and I used to converse for hours about that colony. He had 
been sent with a detachment in charge of a convict ship there, 
and remained some months. . . . His comparison of the climate 
and account of the country had often interested me highly, and 
I used to say, half jesting, I should certainly go there. 

hth June . — Colonel Kelly is gone up the river on three 
months' leaye, and Fenton has been appointed Commandant in 
his room pro temporary. The chief advantage we derive from 
the arrangement is the use of a spacious and airy house, of 
which at present I have but little benefit, as Captain and 
Mrs. White have established themselves in the lower part, 
and seem likely to remain ; when the rains set in, as she was 
expecting to go off in a few days, and her bungalow was damp 
and cold, I asked them to come to my house till the boats 
were ready, which they did next day, since when I have never 
heard of boat or departure, and as she is to have an addition 
to her family, I begin to think she intends to remain until her 
confinement. It is very inconvenient, as there are persons in 
Calcutta to whom I am oMiged, that I wished to invite here, 
and all my spare accommodation is occupied ; besides the 
uproar of so many unruly children is really oppressive to one 
not interested in them, with bad health and weak nerves. 
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And I really believe they think it condescension of cavalry 
people to become domesticated with infantry, and their 
servants and mine are at war, and I am wearied to death 
among them. The other day, passing through my drawing- 
room, I found one of the boys amusing himself cutting holes 
in my handsome satin couches with Fenton’s penknife. 

Enderby, who is a professed chess player, comes daily to 
encounter Fenton, who is more than his match, and his sweet 
little girl and a nice woman who takes care of her pay me 
many visits ; I now know why she is motherless ; her parents 
have separated. I know not the merits of the case, but 
Mrs. Wilson defends her mistress; what admirable care she 
takes of the infant, almost bestows on it a mother’s love. It 
displays bad taste and want of feeling in his talking of the 
business as I am told he does. Thus am I situated within 
doors; without my circle is not extensive. There is a very 
nice couple, Ur. and Mrs. Craigie; she is very pretty and 
animated, sings delightfully, and he is highly prepossessing 
in manner and appearance, besides being very well informed. 

These were certainly the most agreeable people at the 
station, and I felt much inclined to know them better, but 
unfortunately the delicacy of my health almost unfits me for 
my part in society. Since the rains set in I have been con- 
tinually ill, perpetual headache and feverish irritation. There 
is something unaccountable in the effect the return of moon- 
light has on me, a continual pain in my head and loss of 
sleep. , . . There are some large trees which skirt our 
compound. In these the bulbul takes his station — 

‘ For me the livelong night there sings 
A bird unseen, though not remote ; 

Invisible his airy wings, 

But soft as harp that Houri strings 
Its long enchanting note.’ 
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But its pre-eminent charm for me is its resemblance to the 
long tremulous note of the blackbird, such as I used to listen 
to with delight in the twilight evenings of May, from the 
hawthorn hedges at home. 

There is one particular direction I love to drive in, afar 
from all passers-by and the noise of bazaars, only because 
the pomegranate trees are peopled by these birds, and that I 
can let my thoughts pursue the association without restraint. 
As I thus thought and listened, I heard one of those songs the 
dandies amuse themselves with to pass the night hours ; the 
wild Hindoo words and wilder tones, — presently a large boat 
stole along and anchored at our ghaut. How vividly it 
recalled to me the first time we selected that spot to stop on 
our route to Dinapore. The romance of real life is indeed far 
beyond our speculation. Who would then have been credited 
if they told me in one year and a half I was to occupy that 
house with one I only knew by name, with different views, 
different feelings, a different name, and different nature ? I 
was then in better health than I had known for years ; if any 
had asked me if I had an ungratified wish, the only one of my 
heart unfulfilled was to meet my brothers. I recalled my 
beloved NieVs oft-repeated question : ‘ Are there any two on 
earth so happy as ourselves ? ' 

‘Nor dreamt of coming hours when I 
Should call on him without reply, 

On lar.ds beyond the Orient wave 
He only reached to find a grave.^ 

May not a stamp of agony be left on the heart beyond 
the power of Time to remove or patience mitigate. ... It is 
in no wise strange that such thoughts should arise, but it is 
the unanticipated sources from whence they spring that is 
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unaccountable, — ^\vhy at times and in places wholly without 
reference, a group of imagery, persons, places, things, start 
forward with a fidelity we cannot command at other times, 
when most disposed to commune with them ; and in as much 
as we cannot summon, so can we not dismiss these spectres, 
that no exorcism can bind. And alas! with the departed 
often return faint and fitful gleams of the hopes, the feelings, 
and excitements we once shared in concert with them. . . . 
There is no control, no argument for such sensations, they 
cannot be subdued or even softened by reasoning. 

Heaven knows if I am ever likely to revisit home, and if 
I did, would it be for my happiness or otherwise to look upon 
familiar objects ? Where could I go, whom could I see that 
would not recall the past and the beloved name for ever 
blotted from the Book of Life ? To leave India would also 
divide me from the one on earth most closely drawn to my 
heart by kindred feeling and perception ; one who thinks my 
own thoughts and sees with my eyes, my dear James. Inde- 
pendent of my natural afTection for him, the regard which 
existed between him and Campbell is another source of deep 
and mournful sympathy ... I never knew Niel express the 
same for any other creature, not even myself, for his love for 
me was told by actions, by sometliing more convincing than 
words, that tender approbation of my conduct and opinion, 
even a community with failings and prejudices which by 
becoming a source of amusement in some degree lost their 
ascendency. In short he was a part of myself, away from 
him my heart lost its buoyancy, my hopes their elasticity. 
And into my love for James he entered with so much earnest- 
ness, many a long hour we passed away in talking of him, 
in anticipating a future meeting. 

0 
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But it is evident, if life is prolonged, that this country 
cannot be our home. My only objection to leave it for any 
other would be leaving him behind, for there is something 
in the very idea of being canopied by the same sky which 
to one deeply attached has influence. He, poor fqjilow, had 
much cause to wish for any change, from the bad effect of 
the climate. ... I told him, half in jest, we had better both 
go to New South Wales, and he tells me he has long been 
seriously thinking of it. ... I have given him all the in- 
formation I could obtain from my friend Campbell, and say 
that if he will join us Fenton and I will determine on it. I 
do not myself think there is much chance of the scheme being 
practicable, but it amuses for the time to write about and 
think of ; it is something to keep in view. 

Fenton talks about returning to the depot in England, to 
which I am certainly not inclined. I could hardly put up 
with the annoyance of a military life at home. I fancy now 
I would be happier amid the untrodden wilds of Australia 
than pursuing the monotonous path of ordinary existence, 
among persons, however well meaning, still unsuited to my 
tastes and habits. I frequently reproach myself, and ask. 
Why should I differ or fancy myself different from other 
persons ? then I muse over the caprice and inequalities of my 
own nature, and wonder what I am fitted for. 

There is something in tlie still small voice telling of time 
and capacities misspent and unemployed that weighs upon 
my heart. Every morning I feel I am the unprofitable fig- 
tree, and every night that ‘I have lost a day.’ Yet withal 
I know not how to difect myself otherwise, I verily and 
absolutely have not a single thing to do. I have no wants 
to supply, no hopes to be agitated by. Life is to me as a 
dead calm under the equinoxial line. I cannot do any- 
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thing to serve or benefit another. ... I cannot, like a happy 
and contemned old maid, sit working a hearthrug with my feet 
on the fender, my novel and my cat before me. I have no 
gown to make nor solicitude about my appearance in it, for 
I have more than I want, and am utterly careless which I 
look, ill or well. It is entirely impossible for any one even 
to fancy, at home, the lassitude and subduing effect of this 
climate ; everything, from the hot wind to the black ant, seems 
congregated to annoy and molest you; it might divert you 
to detail accurately the life of an idle lady for a whole^day, 
commencing at four in the morning. 

It is the 21st of June, to-night all your hills will be illumin- 
ated by the ancient Bale-lire. Oh ! how I used to enjoy that 
sight, ' beneath the twilight skies of June.’ . . . Fo?/. can still 
look upon the hawthorn hedges, the beds of moss-rose, and 
meadows of clover. . . . How was it with me ? I woke from 
the numbed sensation of my limbs — no great marvel, as it 
has rained heavily and blown through the open gilmils on my 
bed ; my single covering, a sheet, is wet as well as my night- 
dress. Last night the air resembled a vapour bath, and 
every window was left open to admit of our breathing. I 
rise to change iny clothes, everything feels chill and clammy 
with damp ; but the sun is arising, and I get on the verandah 
off my bedroom. In half an hour the sunshine changes into 
rain and mist, the river rolls dark and sullenly along, too 
dark to rellect the opposite shore, now one line of dull and 
tangled jungle, with a few huts that now look comfortless and 
fragile, and scattered mosciues black from the excessive rains. 
How very dreary! My kitmutgar brings in our coffee and 
communicates the loss of the red goat — died in the night from 
the cold ; after vowing vengeance on the buckree wallah, I feel 
energy enough to get up and walk to and fro in the verandah. 
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and amuse myself in letting pieces of the chunam ['plastef\ off 
the wall drop in the river below. 

After Fenton and I have mutually complimented one 
another on our taciturnity, I retreat to the couch in my 
dressing-room, waiting the beat of the tomtom announcing 
the Dak with increased anxiety, as the papers of yesterday 
gave notice of several English ships having arrived. No 
letters from England, but one from Blackwell from Dinapore, 
mentioning his father being appointed Governor of Tobago, 
and wishing him to go out to him if possible as private 
secretary. Oh ! how fast the circle is narrowing, few indeed 
remain for me to love or even esteem ; for him^ ‘ I shall not 
look upon his like again,' and he, too, will most probably 
share the malediction that seems resting on everything I love, 
he will be cut off in that cruel climate. . . . After these 
reflections had nothing lightened my melancholy, I attempt 
to dress after the momentary refreshment of a cold bath, and 
then lie down to read Be Vere, but am driven off my couch 
by the torturing of the mosquitoes, worse than ever in the 
rains. 

C 'Tis eight o'clock, my breakfast appears, and a large table 
covered chiefly with spoons and forks; because I would not 
suffer my khaunsamah to charge treble, he pretends there is 
no fish! The bread is swarming with ants, because the 
kitmutgar has taken off the napkin for some purpose unknown, 
and when 1 insist on it being produced, it appears as black 
as inkj 

It is hardly possible to express the ways and means these 
servants have of tormenting and imposing on you, thus alike 
attacking your patience and your purse. The servants of all 
Europeans combine and fix a price at which only you can 
purchase ; strive as you will, you cannot counteract this evil ; 
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there is a host against you, and lest you should detect it, your 
durwan (or doorkeeper) receives a certain duty from them for 
excluding any but those they will countenance. ... I made 
this discovery first from finding that the regular price of some 
San tipo re* mu slin was seventeen rupees, whereas I had been 
giving twenty-one ; on observing it to the sircar, he told me 
the additional four went in duty to my servants, the merchant 
actually receiving only seventeen. . . . When I first arrived, 
Captain Macdonald and my kind and faithful woman gave 
me memorandums of the general rate of things, and I got on 
very well for some time ; until in an evil hour Mrs. White's 
servants gave mine some specimens of their system, which 
mightily enlightened them. She w^as both by nature and 
habit too indolent to make any exertion, and just let them 
charge as they liked ; mine thought it becoming to show me 
the fashion in the cavalry, but did not find me quite so good 
a subject to practise on. 

Some visitors appeared before we had left the breakfast 
table. . . . While some of these were sitting, there gathered 
a tremendous thunderstorm, sweeping across the river. Doors 
fly open, windows clap, for the bearers are at their khaunna, 
except the one who pulls the punkah. I then recollect having 
spread a box of ribbands on the table in my dressing-room, 
and when my visitants are gone hasten thither; but where 
are my ribbands, feathers, and gloves ? The greater portion 
out in the compound, the rest twisted in the gilmils. On my 
writing-table lay a half-written letter beside this illustrious 
production. The gust of wind carried my letter fairly out of 
the window, and into the river; there I stood watching it 
sailing off, and vainly trying to recall its contents, but this I 
never can, for I generally write so entirely in the impulse of 
the moment, I cannot arrest my own ideas for reflection. 
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This incident did not at all tranqnillise my nerves. I 
walked up and down trying to bring to mind who I had 
written of, and repenting I could not adopt Fenton's plan 
never to speak of any one. He presently came in to say 
some of the strangers I saw at breakfast were coming to 
dine. ... I felt inclined to say I am very sorry, I dread the 
fatigue of sitting through a long dinner, to receive utter 
strangers; but there being no remedy, I undressed and lay 
under the punkah to rest until the hour of driving. 

There was seated next me at dinner a gentleman whose 
first appearance it was at the depot, having come up with a 
detachment without stopping at Calcutta. By way of con- 
versation I addressed to him the usual interrogation of how 
he liked India, and he very naturally replied he had not 
yet time or opportunity to judge, but some of the customs 
appeared to him very strange and unbecoming. For instance 
on leaving the parade ground, he said, he observed a lady iii 
conversation with some of the officers at the gate ; she was 
driving out in the same style of dress she would have worn 
at a ball, her neck and arms quite uncovered, and seeming 
indifferent to the number of spectators. I could not repress 
a smile at the very honest opinion this good youth expressed 
of me unwittingly ; but the rest who heard the conversation 
laughed so immoderately, lie was completely discomposed, and 
all my efforts to convince him I was not offended went for 
nothing. He would not or could not speak again, nor did he 
venture even to pay ajnorning visit. They were a stupid, 
well-behaved party, and I got dreadfully weary, more especi- 
ally as on looking behind the row of chairs I saw Havelock, 
who had retreated a little, fast asleep. This, however, was 
his general practice ; I wonder how Blackwell could like any 
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one so unlike himself in temperament, and that dry sententious 
manner which often reminds me of George ; by-the-bye, they, 

too, were great friends in Burmah, and he calls him a first- 
rate linguist. 

And now this dull day is almost gone, for after these 
dinners I never appear again, the gentlemen smoke segars 
on the verandah and drink brandy pawnee. I retreat to my 
dressing-room and attempt to read — vainly, for the bugs and 
mosquitoes are past endurance, compelling me to place my 
lamp in the bathing-room and go to bed in the dark. 

And th us has on^e lon g da y been spen t, or rather call it 
misspent, for alas! when it becomes a portion of Eternity 
must it not bear record against me ? 

24/A June , — As we returned from driving I observed a 
budgerow near the ghaut ; it had a peculiar air of disarrange- 
ment, from which I should have concluded it unoccupied, 
only that some kitmutgars and a dobee were smoking on the 

top, on whicli lay many articles of baggage which denoted 
a military inhabitant. I observed its appearance to Fenton, 
who hailed the mangee with the inquiry of whose boat it 
was : how calmly he replied, ‘ Dundas Sahib, he died yesterday 
near Santipore.’ This information quite chilled my blood, 
as it was evident the unfortunate inmate must have left this 
troubled world alone and unfriended, perhaps neglected, when 
care might have saved him. Fenton gave the reins to the 
syce, and went on board the boat. The statement was correct ; 
a Lieutenant Dundas left Berhampore on sick leave, intending 
to proceed to Europe, and died ! -'After giving the necessary 
orders respecting his interment and tlie sale of such property 
as remained, Fenton returned to me, and as we proceeded I 
cannot describe the sickness of heart that oppressed me. I 
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was glad it was dark, for really in spite of every effort the 
tears gushed from my eyes. Although the person was utterly 
unknown, the idea of what he may have suffered on that 
deserted death-bed haunted me, besides that he may have 
been the object of tender affection to some heart now left 
desolate. 

But here the character of everything is gloomy, gloomy 
without the imposing effect produced by the mighty relics of 
art, or the sublime changes of nature. We frequently pass the 
dwellings of rich natives, large ruinous -looking houses, looking 
like Mrs. Eadcliffe’s romances; the window frames half 
decayed, the walls black with damp, no pretty garden or 
clump of trees and shrubs, but a formal range of mango or 
tamarind-trees ; nothing to excite the imagination. The 
materials are so perishable, it cannot be otherwise; these 
flimsy edifices are erected with brick, mud, or stucco ; no dark 
granite walls, eloquent of the past, defying time and circum- 
stances. 

I am fully convinced our impressions of Oriental splendour 
are utterly deceptive. That there is beauty and costliness is 
very certain, but there it rests. I have seen something now 
of this side of India, and from what I can learn from those 
who have travelled much on the other, it is in essential points 
the oame. Let any one dreaming of Persia read Forester s 
account of Kliorasan, Ispahan, and Tiflis, all in perfect unison 
with what the most superficial observer may see here. 

Can it be because we view even the sorrows of past 
time with indulgence from <their belonging to years gone by, 
that most persons returning from this country enlarge 
on its beauties and attractions, but suppress its evils and 
heavy deprivations? In fact there are few, who, while 
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here, either think or compare facts the governing feeling is 
either to attain some hard-won step of rank, or to amass so 
many sicca rupees to enable the clime-worn exile to return to 
England and spend them at Cheltenham or Bath in the vain 
pursuit ^of renovation./ There is an infinity more I might 
enlarge on, were it not that you will find it so much better 
told in the words and works of many travellers of discernment. 
I aim at nothing beyond enabling you to compare the familiar 
circumstances of life in India with life in England. 

June 29^A. — I had an unexpected meeting with an old friend 
yesterday. I was lying on my couch at one end of the draw- 
ing-room, which is so large, different parties might occupy 
different ends without either being disturbed. As I read the 
papers and hoped from the position of a screen I was unseen, 
the voice of a gentleman in conversation with Fenton fell on 
my ear as one I had heard before. I turned again and often, 
but his features were unknown, or not clearly remembered. 
He left the room shortly, and I asked Fenton his name; he 
told me — Colonel Cameron of tlie Buffs, on his way to Dangsi- 
pore. I felt disappointed, and said I fancied it was some one 
I had known. Fenton said, ‘ Sit here until he returns from 
the barrack, and I will introduce you, and you can find out’ ; 
while we spoke, he re-entered, but as I had not just bluntness 
enough to say, ‘ Pray, who are you ? ’ 'we conversed a little 
about heat and flies and boats. Still every time I looked on 
him perplexed me. At length on his saying something of 
many years spent in the army, I ventured to say, ‘Were you 
ever in Ireland ? ’ ‘ Yes, for years, last in Armagh in the 83rd.* 
‘ Then we are old friends, but can yo\t remember me ? * ‘ / know 
I have seen and heard you speak — you are not Miss Knox ? * 
‘Certainly not, but I was!* Well did I recollect Major 
Cameron and his wife. We had spent many days together, it 
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was with much interest I heard was then in Ohinsurah. 
I commissioned the Colonel to say I would go next morning 
to see her. How I did regret the Whites were in occupation 
of the house, I should so much have liked to invite them 
during their detention here. She was a Cape of Gogd Hope 
lady, I believe her parents were Dutch. There was something 
very mild and amiable, though nothing pretty, in her appear- 
ance ; they had a numerous family. 

ZOtli June . — To visit Mrs. C. I accordingly set out after 
breakfast. There is a kind of hotel of a very second-rate 
order here, seldom or never frequented by ladies, a sort of 
lounge for billiard players ; and there the whole detachment 
had taken up their quarters. It quite disturbed my nerves to 
enter the general sitting-room, disorder, litter, dust, and heat 
reigned. . . . The room was filled with idle young men, and 
the aggregate to me horrible. After some delay we found a 
servant to announce our visit to the Colonel, who, I believe, 
had gone to bed in despair, and Mrs. C. presently came, who 
seemed quite delighted to meet me, also introducing her 
daughter, a fine young woman of sixteen, whom I recollected 
only as a child, and for whose sake I felt doubly annoyed I 
could not ofier them accommodation. Mrs. Cameron said 
gently she was miserably uncomfortable, and I repeated my 
regret at being unable to take them away, but begged she 
would spend as much of the day with me as possible, as they 
would find the quiecness of mine (my house) a relief, and 
begged if I could render her any assistance a stranger always 
requires she would call upon me for it, as I had nothing 
to do and though never well, was seldom regularly confined 
to bed. 

Zrd July , — I have been making some arrangements for the 
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reception of Jane Allan, who has been so very ill that she has 
been obliged to leave Calcutta, and unless she benefits ex- 
tremely by the change of air off the river here, must, I believe, 
go home. I must convert a small sitting-room into a sleeping 
apartment for ourselves, as mine is delightfully cool, and I 
wish her to have all its benefit. I begin to think Mrs. White 
intends to remain here while I do myself, and it is truly 
annoying. I had a letter from Patterson yesterday, saying 
that Aitkin is coming here to receive his sister who is to come 
in the Juliana. Fenton wished me to ask her to* stay with 
me; he and Aitkin when I first knew both were not on speak- 
terms, from some quarrel about straws. I had been intimate 
with both, and often was uncomfortable at their meeting on 
these terms in my house. I believe Patterson, when Fenton 
was leaving Dinapore to be married to me, persuaded them to 
lay aside this babyhouse quarrel and shake hands. 

\2thJuly . — I have had little leisure for some time for my own 
concerns, few as they are. My time and thoughts have been 
engrossed by Jane. She is very, very ill, I think, with every 
indication of consumption, and that no time should be lost in 
sending her to sea. . . . Her child grows a fine, strong creature, 
and if she must part from her husband, will be a great comfort 
to her solitary voyage. 

I am very far from 'well, and almost daily feel more languid 
and exhausted. I suffer much from pain in my side, I fancy 
it is what is termed spleen, though what that is I really know 
not. I can see I look very ill^ and frequently can hardly 
stand to dress. 

VI th July . — Poor James, I find, has been ill again. I do feel 
exceedingly alarmed at the continuation of his illness ; though 
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he makes light of it to me, I greatly fear it is too serious, and 
George seems also to think so. His letter has brought back 
the idea of New South Wales. Oh, that we were there together ! 
for I am persuaded that I could be happy anywhere where he 
was. I might be ever sure of possessing a companion and 
friend. Society and solitude are but comparative expressions, 
there is no vacuum like that of being friendless in crowds. 
Fenton also seems very unwell, suffering also from pain in his 
side ; can this be called living ? 

I had a large party to dine yesterday, invited to meet the 
Camerons, with whom I went to drive after dinner (at this 
season we dine more early). Fenton took Miss C. with him, 
and I went with her parents. After being out a quarter of an 
hour I was seized with such acute spasms in my side and 
stomach, I really thought it was an attack of cholera. The 
pain at intervals was so great that I had to grasp the lining 
of the carriage to support myself. I did not wish to say any- 
thing to alarm the Camerons, who could not see me from the 
shade of the evening. The Colonel, however, was very loud 
in abuse of India, so I had only to listen, or say Yes or No, 
while the cold moisture as of death stood on my forehead. 
By the time we reached my house I felt a little easier, and 
knowing that if I went to bed it would break up the party 
and produce confusion and uneasiness, I only said my head 
ached. Strange phrase, which means so walcIi and so liitU. I 
found that Captain Enderby, with the idea of contributing to 
our amusement, had sent for some of the musicians of the 
depot, who were to sing duettes and glees ; this also was a 
relief, as it transferred to them the task of entertaining my 
guests. So, only telling Mrs. Cameron what I was enduring, I 
laid myself on the couch, where she sat and talked to me. 
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This station is quite in a bustle with the fleet of detach- 
ments proceeding up to Meerut and Cawnpore. I do wish them 
safely off, for I have not one moment’s rest at home ; even my 
evening drive, almost my sole enjoyment, has been interrupted 
by the ^demands on Fenton s time and attention. I waited 
for him, sitting in the buggy near the old Dutch fort (now an 
English barrack) this evening, till my patience was quite gone. 
And as I waited I watched the arrival of three budgerows at 
our ghaut. They contained the family of Bishop James whom 
I met at the College. If I were to do as I ought, I should 
ask them to come on shore to my house and rest ; then I 
thought how much more agreeable it will be to pass the 
evening in reading the second volume of Vivian Grey, which 
Dr. Craigie gave me in passing. 

215 ^ July , — One of my favourite drives is to Cha imder nagore 
about five miles off. The road is very pretty, for the most 
part along the bank of the river, and the town displays that 
neat and gay appearance which characterises all the French 
settlements. . . i; There is something which never fails to in- 
terest me in even watching those who pass the carriage. 
Everything, the veriest trifles, all bespeak a race of beings so 
different from ourselves ; some loaded with immense gourds, 
others with pineapples or plantains, and other articles of food 
abounding in every bazaar ; those bazaars in themselves so 
unlike anything we know ; how often I have wished to ransack 
them ; . . . the curious toys for children of all ages, the grotesque 
representations of all the gods and animals that ever did or 
are supposed to exist ; the standi with their dreadful sweet- 
meats, whose effluvia almost makes me faint ; the naked wretch 
crouching over his hoard of pice and cowries spread on a 
handkerchief. Sometimes in the country it is more primitive 
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and pastoral ; the herd of buffalo lying in repose, or the sacred 
Brahmini Bull, walking about as if conscious of his importance 
in bearing away the sins of some ‘ rude forefather of the Indian 
hamlet ' ; the little black, shining infants, sharing the same mat 
with the goats, quite as much the children of nature.^ How- 
ever, the whole forms something which lulls me into a kind of 
dream, a mood of reverie which, strange to say, often elicits 
my fondest and freshest thoughts of home and absent friends : 
when we stop at the door, my heart is far from India. 

I received this day a letter from Mrs. Grant, giving me an 
account of the death of my sweet little cousin Elizabeth 
Gouldsbury. Dear creature, she was so interesting to me 
during that melancholy visit. . . . There has been some 
epidemic fever, most prevalent and fatal among children, In 
every family which I know some have been the victims. 

28^^ JvXy . — I returned last night from Calcutta by the 
road. ... I felt sad, yet not sorrowful, having bid farewell to 
poor Jane and her child, who were to embark in a day two for 
China and England ; she looked so very ill, I am certain a few 
months more would terminate her course Aere. It is happy 
that on such occasions the active business, the hurry of pre- 
paration blunt the keen edge of thought, and we imperceptibly 
are led to the brink of that gulf, separation, ignorant that the 
dreary waters of absence may be destined eternally to keep 
apart those who now say farewell in good hope of soon being 
reunited. Who can calmly speculate on tlie change of two 
years anywhere, but especially in India ? 1 almost despair of 
beholding again any one once lost sight of. 

t 

\&t August , — I received to-day many English letters returned 
from Madras. I wonder when my letters will cease to go this 
round, or when my own family will know where and what I 
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am. Among others I got one from Colin Campbell and his 
sister, with whom I felt so much pleased at Craig ; nor have I 
since seen many to equal either. Their letter informs me of 
their grandmother’s intention of removing from that residence, 
by the ^united wish of all her family. The determination 
appears to me a wise one ; it must be to her indeed a sorrowful 
abode, surviving those who made life joyful. At this moment 
how fresh in my memory is the last look of the scene and the 
party we just bid farewell to, as they slowly retraced that 
path we had quitted for ever. How well do I remember 
Mrs. Campbell taking me out with her to see a lilac-tree in 
full blossom that Niel had brought from a distance and planted 
when a boy, before his departure to the West Indies. 

There is something deeply affecting in the image of the 
aged and sorrow-stricken parent, quitting at sixty the abode 
to which she came at sixteen — surviving husband, children, 
and happiness. What a deep and solemn mystery is life, and 
our lengthened experience of its hopes and vicissitudes only 
shows the riddle more intricate. If with enlarged faculties 
we are hereafter permitted to view that wlioh of wdiich the 
sejparate parts appear so strange and contradictory, how 
wonderful will be the revelation. I often think, ‘ Shall we 
then regard our present trials and disappointments as w^e 
nov) remember the tears and passions of our infancy V I try 
to think steadily on this, and cease to disquiet myself in vain, 
feeling little interest in either the present or the future. Yet 
this too is a wretched state of mind. . . . Though I am not 
yet white-haired, I feel the blight df the heart more than many 
do at sixty, so many dear to me have been cut off since I left 
home ; in the wandering of my mind I often retain the con- 
sciousness of a loss, a void, without recollecting the exact 
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extent and object. The loss of an early friend is irreparable, 
for though better and wiser may be found, the mystic tie of 
early association is wanting; as such I feel the loss of 
Mrs. Hart and Charlotte. I think of their being no more 
with sensations of the most poignant grief, they we^e alike 
the friends of my youth, and though a mother and daughter, 
equally companionable. 

1th August , — The rains become here actually terrific. We 
went last night to drive, or to attempt it, for it poured just as 
a waterspout. Even getting from the carriage to the verandah 
wet me through (it penetrates through the roofs and destroys 
your furniture and clothes). It was too soon to dine, and too 
dark to read or attempt any employment. The Ganges now 
overflows its banks and covers part of the compound. I begin 
to fear it will find its way into the house, as it once did before 
and undermined the foundations. Yet, notwithstanding the 
excessive wet, the heat is unabated, and raining as it was we 
sat in the verandah. The only change of visible objects was 
now and then, on the dark and troubled mass of waters, the 
scattered remains of huts, straw, and trees floating by, and this 
was not inspiring. In defiance of the rain, Enderby came over 
and dined. He and Fenton spent the evening playing chess, 
while I tried to divert myself with an old file of Calcutta 
papers of about seven years old. How many names I read 
there mentioned as new arrivals whom I now occasionally met 
as wives, widows or mnrried again and again. 

Enderby made a piteous lamentation about the state of his 
bungalow. The rain, he said, was pouring into the baby’s 
apartment. I felt it impossible to avoid asking him to send 
the nurse and child to me until the weather moderated, which 
he very thankfully agreed to do next morning. The nurse is 
such a very respectable woman, I should well like to have 
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such a person for myself if it were possible to meet with 
one. 

A day or two ago as I lay on my couch the bearer came to 
say ‘ one beebee ' wanted me. A soldier’s wife sort of woman 
came into the room and announced herself to be a native of 

V ^ 

Coleraine in Ireland, and hearing by means of some passer-by 
from the 13th whom I had been, said she could not resist the 
desire she had felt of seeing a lady from her own country ; 
the feeling was so natural, I could easily enter into it, and had 
a long conversation, or rather replied to many questions she 
put about families formerly residing there. 

I will venture to say no one ever understood the full 
meaning of solitude unless they have felt it in India, where 
no familiar objects preserve a mute companionship with us, 
recalling the pastimes of infancy or the more fugitive 
pleasures and anticipations of youth. Fenton left me this 
morning to attend a court of inquiry on Major Greville at 
Calcutta. 1 have not remained from choice, but from feeling 
too unwell to keep up without being an encumbrance to him 
while there. He went off after an early dinner, the rain has 
increased the darkness of the afternoon, rain and mist witliouty 
dark and spacious rooms within, without one human face to 
be seen but my old bearer who sleeps on his mat without the 
door. I have no female servants, and as Fenton is gone, and 
my dinner over, my kitniutgars have begged for a holiday, 
which as they are only in my way I readily assented to. 

There is a frame of mind in which you cannot read, when 
your very thoughts seem disjointed and astray ! such has been 
mine since I saw Fenton embark at the ghaut. I have re- 
traced the rooms in succession, then returned to that window 
overlooking the river, the while unconscious of what I was 

p 
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gazing at, unless it was the fast stream of rain pouring off the 
pendant leaves of a large palm tree and forming pools beneath. 
At length, tired of walking, feeling faint and sick I threw 
myself on the couch while the gleam of twilight deepened and 
my bearer in the silence of the house slept too squndly to 
recollect it was time to light the lamps. I could not help 
giving way to that nervous sinking of spirits which made me 
weep without a cause, except the indefinable weight that 
oppressed me. 

The evening gun just fires announcing nine o'clock and the 
bugle gives corresponding notice of the hour. Time changes 
and all things change with it, but some impressions remain witli 
a strange and unaccountable tenacity. In how many different 
situations have I listened to the bugle sounding the retreat, 
but one impression still governs the rest ; at this moment, in 
distant India, away from every familiar sight and sound, that 
lengthened note brings a whole picture in the most vivid 
colours before my mind — a winter's night in the home where 
we were all children together ; it strikes on my ear with the 
same impression it did when 1 was seven years old ; it gave 
me then a feeling of deep sadness. I never listened to that 
lengthened winding note but it imaged death and iiudancholy, 
nor was the prophetic feeling wrong ; it returned in after years, 
realising all the undefined horrors of my infant mind, sternly 
true at Dinapore. I heard that lament of the bugle thrill in 
every fibre of my frame, when all mortal agony seemed wrought 
to its highest. I remembered then my childish feeling, the 
home from which we were all scattered, my mother’s features 
and James's fair and delicate face, and when this momentary 
illusion passed and the truth of what and where 1 was returned, 
and I looked on the faces of strangers, utter strangers, I 
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repressed the bitter anguish that crushed my very soul and 
seemed calm, that I might be left only with the affectionate 
Eliza. I believe she then feared I was fainting, for she threw 
her arms round me and watched me with visible fear and 
anxiety ;»though generally her manner was most distantly re- 
spectful, then suffering human nature placed us on an equality. 

17^A August, Ghinsumli . — I find on looking back on these 
idle ruminations that on this day twelvemonth I was on the 
river with George near Monghir in equally wretched health 
and spirits. How little then I dreamed of my present situa- 
tion, as much as I now do of flying, fancying then Madras was 
to be my future residence. You long ere this know why it 
was not, and perchance remember the many arguments I used 
to have with you on the doctrine of free agency. Every event 
of my life since has coniirmed the belief that we are not the 
fashioners of our own destiny, but are compelled by circum- 
stances into a certain track, unthought of and involuntary, 
which we cannot quit if we would. Where shall I be in a 
year from this day ? I cannot even conjecture. It recalls to 
my mind one summer night at Kilderry ; I sat with John and 
Charlotte Hart, indulging as we were wont in wild dreams and 
reveries; it was in 1818 ; we at last came to this point of de- 
liberation, ‘ where shall we three be in ten years from this 
28th of June ? ' and we eagerly agreed that if separated nothing 
should prevent our writing to each other 011 that day. But 
alas ! one year before the expiration of that period not one of 
a numerous family then together remained. . . . Eor myself, 
I had lived to suffer many deaths in all those above detailed, 
was married a second time, a resident in India. 

But it does not require years to work much and fearful 
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change. Here especially, days, even hours, are sufficient; I 
cannot express the concern I felt last night. I was undressing 
when Captain Enderby sent to beg to speak with me and 
communicated the death of Colonel Kelly, an event which 
justly impresses every one who knew him with dec^p regret. 
He lately received information of the death of that only and 
beloved son at sea and never recovered the shock. . . . These 
dreadful lessons of the perils of India make me now seriously 
resol vd- to go while the power is left, but then my dearest 
James ! if he must remain, what is safety to me ? 

18^A August — I spent last night with Dr. and Mrs. Craigie; 
in defiance of the rain they made their way up to me, saying 
how much they had regretted not being able to see me during 
Fenton’s absence, Dr. C. having been engaged in attending 
some patients at Chaunderiiagore, and she had no conveyance 
in his absence. They would not leave the house without me, 
and both seemed so attentive and kind, it repaid me for the 
exertion of sitting up, which actually I am now unable to do. 
They very cordially joined in the deep and general regret for 
our kind friend. . . . Dr. C. suggested to me that Fenton 
ought to apply for two years’ leave on account of his health, 
which seemed to him far from satisfactory, and I then told 
him that we were really thinking of going to settle in New 
South Wales providing we got an encouraging account of it. 

. . . Fenton unexpectedly came in at night, the court having 
adjourned, and complained very much of his side. We re- 
sumed the conversation pn Australia ; Fenton seemed well 
disposed to apply for leave, while we were so far on the way. 
As Colonel Kelly had settled to return to England with Lord 
Combermere, the command of the depot had been promised to 
Colonel Everard of the 13th, who I suppose will now assume 
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the duties. It will be a great relief, for the additional emolu- 
ment by no means counterbalanced the trouble and annoyance, 
to me especially, of living almost in public. 

27th August . — Fenton returned again to Calcutta to attend 
this tedious court of inquiry ; Dr. Craigie went with him and 
I promised to pass the evening with her. During the morning 
Mrs. Clark of the 47th who lives just beside us, within a call, 
came to see me. She seemed quite shocked to know I was 
alone in such a delicate state, but said that from my appear- 
ance when she met me during our evening drive she had 
supposed me in perfect health. This is very true, for I have 
always a higher colour than usual when ill, before an attack 
of fever particularly ; indeed it makes me quite nervous to be 
told I look well. Mrs. Grant and I were always conspicuous 
by our complexion in the cold season, which I dare say would 
have been supposed artificial if rouge was generally worn ; I 
don't think it would be possible, from the moisture of the 
climate, to keep it on; a fine complexion, being rare, is infinitely 
more striking than at home. I believe it was mine which 
mado Lady Eyan speak of me as ‘ The pretty Mrs. Campbell ’ 
at Bishop's College and drew on me increased ill-will from my 
tawny companions, . . . Mrs. Clark, who is really a well- 
meaning woman, begged if I felt at any time inclined to see 
her I would send without ceremony either by day or night, 
and seemed struck with amazement that I had courage to 
remain in the house alone without even a female servant. 
Indeed she said so much to frighten me about my own risk, 
that she made me promise to send fpr Captain Enderby's nurse 
and child to stay in the house until Fenton came back. I 
liked both so much while they stayed, I had no objection 
that they should repeat the visit, and it was equally agreeable 
to Captain Enderby, who wished to go to Calcutta. 
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August — As I went to lie down yesterday about one 
o'clock in passing through the baby's room she was running 
about in high spirits with a kid the bearer had brought in. 
I lay reading till four and then returning to my sitting-room 
I saw the baby on the nurse’s knee, flushed and ever^y indica- 
tion of high fever; the nurse was in the most dreadful 
distress, saying she feared it to be the epidemic so fatal among 
children and entreated her papa should be sent for. I first 
sent off the palanquin for Dr. Craigie, who confirmed the fact 
and apprehended imminent danger. I think he put fourteen 
leeches on her chest and gave ten grains of calomel. Oh ! how 
it bled and yet the infant's pulse did not change and no favour- 
able symptom appeared. I know not how many changes of 
clothes were steeped in blood till at last the poor nurse, whose 
grief seemed without limit, said she would torment it no more, 
but let it die in peace, for no other conclusion seemed probable. 
Enderby returned about three o'clock in the morning and 
we all sat watching its inanimate form in that state of 
excitement and suspense which passes desci’ij)tion. . . . The 
critical period and morning returned, when to the surprise of 
Dr. Craigie life still lingered. . . . Alas ! too well I knew the 
sensations of those whose very soul seems to hang upon the 
event, what even a doubt which implies hope can produce. 
I was at that moment thankful I was not a mother. Most 
wonderfully the infant seemed to struggle all the following 
day, and all that could be said at night was that she was alive, 
if stupor can be called life. During the night she as it were 
awoke, knew her nurse a^d took some milk, but oh ! so weak, 
so fragile. Now I really think she will recover. 

Her nurse seems like a person whose reason was bewildered, 
she is quite hysterical and wandering. I brought her some 
wine hoping to compose her, and begged she would give me 
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the baby even while she changed her clothes, but to no 
purpose ; she told me with bitter tears she had pledged her 
word to its unhappy mother to be a mother to it, and called it 
a judgment of God on the father for taking it from the mother, 
whose innocence she solemnly upholds — she, a confidential 
servant, ought to know. How could a woman of depraved 
mind cherish the love for her child she evidently did ? As 
Mrs. Wilson justly said. Captain E. ought to have shunned 
any one who could cast aspersions on his wife they could not 
substantiate. 

What I have observed of this woman confirms my idea that 
you seldom meet mediocrity among the Irish ; they are gener- 
ally very good or very bad ; but if I had a child, I never saw 
any person to whom I would so readily entrust it as to her. 

Zrd September , — Wc have received many interesting letters 
from James on the subject of Australia. He earnestly urges 
and advises our getting out of this country and declares it 
liis fixed purpose to accompany or join us as soon as possible. 
This point settled, I have no further anxiety. I understand 
Colonel Everard is on his way here and this will place us at 
liberty. 

1 received this morning a note from Mr. Gough, the 
husband of my poor dear Charlotte, saying if agreeable he 
would call on me in the course of the day. How my heart 
throbbed at the name, indeed I should have willingly avoided 
the meeting. I had met him about five years before but quite 
forget his appearance, it was altogether so unlike the person 
with whom she ought to have been united. He is what would 
be called good-looking, but oh ! how unlike Captain F . 

Colonel Everard arrived here this morning and this must 
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bring our plans to a crisis. If I wished to forget the past I 
could not ; every day awakens something of it. The last time 
I saw Colonel Everard was at Monghir ; he evidently had not 
forgotten it, and for some time I could not compose myself. 
He brought me a parcel from my dear George Lawrence, which 
had been lying at Dinapore, a pretty Agra scarf. 

What a melancholy piece of intelligence 1 have just heard, 
— the death of Captain Hemming of the 44th, very suddenly at 
Gazeepore. Poor, poor girl ! what will become of her, utterly 
friendless. They lived expensively and beyond their means ; 
I greatly fear, with every other trial, she has that of pecuniary 
difficulty to encounter. With an infant boy ! How I wish I 
were settled in some place and could invite her to stay with 
me ! The situation of these native-born young women is often 
most pitiable under such circumstances, they are alike dis- 
carded by their father and their husband's family, and being 
left without an independent provision, I can liardly fancy a 
more dreadful situation, especially if they go to England, for 
what can they do there, generally unfitted by their birth and 
education to retain a place in their husband's class of life ? 
These marriages are un for tun^ e for both parties and seldom 
turn out otherwise. I felt absolutely shocked the other day 
when Dr. Craigie pointed out to me a brother of Charlotte 
Gouldsbury’s almost as black as my bearer; he is what is 
called a Kranee, or native writer. Poor Frank, if anything 
befalls him, which may heaven forbid, what an associate for 
his elegant mother would she be ! 

^th Septemher , — I have been so busy for some days past, 
writing letters about Australia, I have done little else ; indeed 
every day the necessity for getting out of this country seems 
more imperative. I have hardly strength to sit up an hour 
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in the day and am suffering such cruel sickness, my life is 
truly a burden to me. I am quite certain if I do not get 
away from India before my confinement, I shall die, and where 
to go I know not, unless it be to New South Wales and make 
the Isle of France our route, where if it were a matter of 
necessity, I could remain till after my confinement, and where 
James could meet us if he can now accomplish obtaining 
leave. Besides the state of my own health, the difficulty of 
bringing up children here is so great, any other place or 
situation would be preferable. 

The Governo r and Lady Bentinck visited the depot 
yesterday morning. He is a very plain-looking old man ; 
her appearance is more dignified. It is said he is sent here 
to retrench ; if it is so, they will not be popular. I believe 
as private characters they are very amiable and religious ; 
it would be something new here to make religion fashion- 
able. 

\btli Septemher . — We have settled to remove to Fort William 
until we come to some fixed plan for future movements. 
When Fenton was in Calcutta, Captain Bruce made him 
promise to pay them a visit, which we can do while our 
quarters in the Fort are getting ready, and the season is now 
at hand when it is really pleasant, as far as any place or 
season can be pleasant to me, suffering as I do. 
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September 22ND — December 13TH, 1828 

Scptcmher, — Bally gimge , — It is about two years since first 
I saw this place, then the residence of Jane Allan. . . . In the 
present weak state of my health and irritability of my nerves 
I ought not to have come here, and would give anything to be 
gone ; everything I see recalls some painful story. 

Captain Bruce goes off to (Calcutta after breakfast and 
Fenton generally with him. Mrs. B. like all ladies of her 
country is never visible until evening, so I wander about 
listlessly for hours, hardly conscious of anything around me. 
There is a young English lady here, a pleasing person, but 
she too seems depressed and silent, and we are too much 
strangers to be any relief to each other ; besides, the source of 
my unhappiness is one which will not bear communication 
with a stranger. She sees 1 am ill, and is courteous and 
attentive, then she goes to her dressing-room and I to mine. 

As I lie on my bed I can see the windows of the room 
we formerly inhabited, if I look over the compound I retrace 
those walks that at daylight we used to tread together. Oh ! 
with what elastic spirits, ^t the earliest dawn, I used to hurry 
on my clothes, to enjoy the splendour of an Eastern sunrise, 
where everything was matter of curiosity and interest . . . 
I have sung there from perfect lightness of heart, and though 
NieFs spirits were never high he was ever cheerful and shared 
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the slightest excitement on my part. How well I remember 
our very words of mirth and his attempts to restrain my 
spirits, lest they should exhaust my strength. The very tree 
and branch still bends there, from which he once pulled the 
crimson blossoms to dress my hair at night. Yonder lies a 
spot of rough and marshy ground over which he icoidd carry 
me, lest the damp should reach my feet. 

It is in a well-assorted marriage that love is found in its 
best and most exalted form. The zeal for another’s happiness 
that subdues selfishness and inspires disinterestedness, brings 
its finest impulse into action and elicits all the better feelings 
of our nature. Can I now look back without emotion on the 
memory of a man whose soul was one passion for me, absorbed 
by the sole desire to render me happy, from the day of our 
marriage to that of his death ? I cannot call to mind one 
difference of opinion, the similarity of our sentiments and 
perceptions ever made me feel as if we had grown up together. 
Vain as all such recollections noto are, at present they come 
unbidden, and you, I know, will regard tliem with pity and 
indulgence. . . . Had this loss been sustained at an earlier 
period when my feelings were more elastic, they might have 
been imperceptibly directed into another channel, even though 
the pain of separation had been as vehemently felt at first. 
Now it is too late, the wreck of my own mind has been com- 
pleted, I sigh over the past and exclaim with stern Belfour : 

‘ Yes, God and man might now approve me 
If thou hadst lived and lived to love me.’ 

It is indeed true that grief makes us selfish, else would I 
not, even knowing your forbearance, trespass thus far on it. 

Let me try to divert iny own mind and yours by some 
mention of the persons whose guest I now am, which I can 
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do without infringement of the right of hospitality, as there 
is very much to like in both. Though politeness would 
present the lady first, I begin with Captain Bruce, whose 
story is by much the most strange and various of any, the 
facts of which I 'know to be true. He was born .in India; 
his mother, I believe, was of native extraction. I fancy his 
first career was in the navy, but not being accurately informed 
of the succession of events, must briefly narrate, that his 
perils may justly bear comparison with those of Saint Paul ; 
in peril at sea, on land, in peril of robbers, of travel in the 
desert, in weariness and hunger, with imprisonment among the 
Arabs ; after all these miseries being the possessor of power 
and wealth, holding for a long time the situation of resident 
at Bushire. I have made great way in his good graces 
and he promises to let me see a journal of this part of his 
life, ... He is a man of extensive reading and very accurate- 
observation ; has contrived during one or two visits to Eng- 
land to form an acquaintance witli some of tlie distinguished 
characters of the day ; Sir AValter Scott for instance, I under- 
stand, has seen and much admired the journal in question. 

Now for the lady, who was born at Shiraze, a place cele- 
brated by the poet Hafiz in his amatory and anacreontic 
verses. I might have acquired a practical knowledge of the 
excellence of the wine he celebrates, as Bruce piques himself 
on having it genuine, only that just now I have an aversion 
to wines of all kinds and colours. Mrs. B. was born of 
Armenian parents, by whom you are aware Christianity is 
professed. She was at t\^lve years old a beauty according 
to the Persian taste, and Captain Bruce repeatedly offered to 
marry her. The proposal, however, was disapproved by her 
parents until the fame of her charms reached the Prince of 
Shiraze, who sent his Vizier to intimate that he meant to 
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admit her to the honour of his harem, and requiring her to be 
delivered up to him. Her mother, who considered any lot 
preferable to her being the property of the Prince, shaved her 
hair, and eyebrows, blacked her face and packed her up in a 
basket, sent her off to a friend at Bushire, consented to her 
marriage with Captain Bruce as the hast evil of the two ; then 
bribed the Vizier, who was a relation, with six thousand rupees, 
to take with him a younger girl of five years old, and present 
her to the Prince as her only daughter. Her age, however, 
not suiting the Prince’s taste, she was returned. 

It is strange that after living twenty-seven years with 
a very well-informed man Mrs. B.’s mind should remain a 
blank page, though naturally gifted with intelligence. I am 
not sure if she reads English, nor can I discover how her time 
is appropriated ; all I know is, she appears about four o’clock, 
very well, and often richly dressed, is extremely kind and 
attentive, and steps into her carriage to take her evening drive. 
On returning, our chairs are placed before the door, where we 
sit till dinner is announced, at which she seems most anxious 
for the comfort of her guests, and during the evening is 
very conversable and lively, sometimes contributing to the 
general amusement by singing ‘ Taze bu Taze ’ or some other 
national song, and certainly to me her originality is infinitely 
amusing. 

Septemher, North Building, Fort William,—! am now 
very comfortably settled in pleasant apartments here, and 
should be well pleased to stay all the cold season. It is, I 
suppose, one of the finest forts in the world, a little military 
city, the barracks forming squares, the centre grass kept in 
such perfect order, there is not a weed or a straw to be seen, 
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not even a goat or a dog, nothing save the gigantic adjutant, 
who seems Commandant of the ground. 

There is, as you may suppose, at all times abundance of 
society to be found here. I do not meet any otherg I like so 
much as Major and Mrs. Oust. The first day I came here 
they had previously engaged we should spend with them, and 
there I also met Mrs. Hemming, towards whom they evinced 
the utmost feeling and attention. It was indeed a trying 
meeting to us both, but she bore it best . . . seeming uncon- 
scious, too, of the disadvantage of the perceptible trace of 
native origin, both in herself and her child. I understand she 
has a brother, or half-brother somewhere in India, an indigo 
planter, who asked her to come to live with him, and this she 
refused ; if I dare do it, I would earnestly advise her remaining 
in India. 

lih October . — What have I been doing for the last two 
days ? I hardly know. A considerable part of the time has 
been engaged with Mrs. H., whose quarters are near mine. 
Most deeply do I feel for her, but alas ! what is unavailing 
pity in her case ? The weather is now very delightful and 
admits of going out with comfort, but I do not feel any allevia- 
tion of my own miserable sickness and depression ; my only 
moment of relief is during my evening drive; 1 think I am the 
first who crosses the drawbridge and among the last to return, 
not that there is a human soul to interest me, but the change 
of air and objects divert the sombre current of my ideas. 
I cannot attempt a drive-in the morning; the most I can 
accomplish is to put on my dressing-gown and go to sit on 
the top of the house, which seems a favourite promenade 
with many others as well as myself. I sit with my book, 
and Fenton walks about eating oranges, which are one of 
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the best fruits here, though much inferior to those we get 
in England. Captain Aitkin is also living here and a daily 
visitor. 

As we were at tiffin a few days ago I heard a well-known 
voice inquire for Ecnton, and presently my old friend Mr. 
Phison entered; I had not seen him since we parted at 
Ballygiiiige. His long intimacy and friendship for Niel, by 
whom I was first introduced to him, as well as his regard for 
my brothers and the affectionate interest he felt for me, all 
united to agitate me beyond the power of subduing its ex- 
pression. I could not remain at the table, but after striving 
to become calm in my dressing-room, I sent to say I wished 
to see him there ; when he took my hand the agitation of his 
own made the half-dried tears gush again, and his voice 
faltered wlien he attempted to offer some word of consolation ; 
‘ Your loss has been mine,' was all he could articulate, and 
though he sat with me long, neither, I believe, spoke two 
sentences. Poor fellow ! liow changed he was also ; I thought 
of the handsome, spirited young man that used to visit me 
at Kilderry, and bring to me many a letter from Niel. How 
I thought of dear Eliza Hart, who thought and believed his 
interest in me arose from personal affection and would not be 
convinced to the contrary ; and how she admired his manner 
and appearance. He left me, promising to return to breakfast 
next day, as he had much to tell me of James, with whom 
he had spent a long time at the Nilghcrry hills. 

Fenton has been appointed Brigade-Major of Fort William 
in the room of Major Greville, who is suspended. Even if 
the situation were permanent it would not induce me to 
remain in India beyond the cold season or indeed beyond 
February. We have now finally determined on going to New 
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South Wales, and also that Fenton will sell out. There is 
no prospect now of promotion, and to wander about the dep6ts 
of country towns of England with a family would not suit 
me. James is so fully resolved to join us that we think an 
application for leave is but waste of time ; if we go at all it 
ought to be done at once. My situation is certainly a serious 
difficulty; I cannot venture on the direct voyage there, so 
must of necessity take the first favourable opportunity of 
going to the Isle of France. It is a place I have long desired 
to see, and may be termed classic ground consecrated by the 
genius of St. Pierre ; who hears it named without also thinking 
of the mountain cottages, the Valley of the Tomb, the fatal 
Isle of Amber? What interesting descriptions my friend 
Colonel Edwards used to give of it ; ... he was one of the 
gifted few, who view every scene with the eye of taste. 

I paid Mrs. Gust a long morning visit and almost coveted 
her lovely babe of two months old. I told the Major we were 
going to leave India for Australia, and could not for a long 
time convince him it was true, but when we did he very 
cordially entered into our projects and almost inclined to 
follow our example. ... It is truly amusing the astonishment 
which people express when they hear our intention ; certainly 
if I were going off in a balloon to visit the stars they could 
not deem it more extraordinary ; if I was to be laughed out 
of anything it would be of this, as it is a standing jest with 
our visitors, Aitkin especially, and every one who knew 
Fenton, as he was considered such a determined military man, 
that he could only exist in a red jacket. It is quite amusing 
to see the faces of some when we speak of it, and yet every 
one agrees he or she would wish to leave India. 

\Uh October . — I sat on the top of the house all this even- 
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ing — Fenton being absent — and witnessed that most sad of 
all sights, a military funeral conducted with all that mournful 
pomp particularly bestowed on those of its higher rank. It 
was a spectacle that from my very infancy I never could 
support, and surely it must be these are feelings of prescience 
rooted in us of which we know little, even while under their 
dominion. The solemn pageantry of martial music and pro- 
cession is at all times imposing, but especially there. We see 
the end of honour, courage, fame, ambition, idols to which 
the soul bows in homage, all trampled under foot together. 

I know not if the actual ceremony of interment affect other 
minds as it does mine, or is it a peculiar weakness ? I cannot 
support it. 

Mth October , — . . . Miss Aitkin has made her appearance; 
she is a fine girl, at least in India ; she has a fine colour and 
is youthful and animated, with agreeable manners. Being 
in the next house to mine she is very much with me ; in short 
between visitors at home and going out I have very little 
time for you or myself, although there is little of interest to 
communicate. 

I went to call on Mrs. Bogle at Hourah, where she is 
staying with some relations. She was so much loved by 
Lady D’Oyly that I felt anxious to pay her the attention of 
calling, though I saw so little of her when we were almost 
living together. Her husband is a very nice young man — 
they seem truly happy ! Noxo is their time ! 

f Like many other Europeans I had a violent curiosity to^j^ 
a Nardicli, These native assemblies are much frequented 
about Calcutta, but I am told the true Ilindoostanee nautch, 
as it is exhibited in the higher provinces, is such as no lady 
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could witness. To this Fenton was extremely unwilling I 
should go, but all his assurances that I should be both dis- 
gusted and disappointed, failed to convince Jemima Aitkin 
and myself ; go we must and did. 1 fixed a night when I 
understood many English ladies were invited. The party 
dined with me, and one of the gentlemen undertook to be 
our guide, but unfortunately the potency of the bumpers of 
champagne he despatched so bewildered his memory on our 
way to the house of Eoupe Lo ll Mullock — which was supposed 
to be three miles off and through lanes and dilapidated streets 
difficult of access even by day, — that I really despaired of 
ever reaching the place. 

I ought to remind you that it is on these occasions the 
natives delight to display their wealth, and they consider it 
a great addition to their importance to have European guests. 
The poor animal who exists on rice and ghee all the year, 
contented with the mat for his bed, here may be seen playing 
the liberal entertainer. 

These houses are generally narrow buildings surrounding 
a square, which on these gala nights is canopied by scarlet 
curwah, so that on entering what is only an open court you 
might suppose it a vast and lofty apartment. Weill after 
driving furiously to different houses all lit up in the same 
style, as fast as horses could take us on, the glare of lamps, 
the rapid motion of the multitudes moving round us almost 
bewildered my brain, — I heartily wished to be set down in 
any place — and after much toil and loss of time we discovered 
the entrance to Eoupe Loll Mullock’s house thronged with 
carriages of every description. 

We were either too late or too early, for very few Europeans 
were to be seen, the benches were filled by half-castes, and 
not liking to seat ourselves with them, we walked about that 
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room in all directions until accosted by a grim native or baboo, 
attired in fine Dacca muslin with a beautiful necklace of 
topaz. After presenting his sons, one a young man, the 
other a boy in trousers and vest of kinkaub, he brought 
forward ^an odious specimen of Hiiidoostanee beauty, a 
dancing-woman, for my special gratification, but such a 
wretch, — dressed in faded blue muslin bordered with silver, 
put on in some fashion passing my comprehension. It 
appeared at least twenty yards, rolled in every direction 
about her, the ends brought over the shoulders and hanging 
down before, her hair falling wild about her face. She was 
dressed in good keeping for a mad woman. 

The musicians then commenced a native air, merely a 
repetition of four notes ; she advanced, retreated, swam round, 
the while making frightful contortions with her arms and 
hands, head and eyes. This was her ‘Poetry of motion’; 
I could not even laugh at it. Our host still persisted in his 
resolution to be agreeable, which was so tormenting as he 
had not an earthly thing to say. His little boy solemnly 
walked after him as if conscious that he was part of the show. 
I tried to converse with him, but he glanced at me as a very 
suspicious character through his half-shut yet magnificent 
black eyes. These were the only members of the family we 
saw, as you must not even suppose the existence of daughters 
or wives. 

Happily some other English visitors entered, and our dark 
friend quitted us to make his salaam to them. There was but 
little to see that could please aft European eye, the only 
object at all extraordinary was at the top of the room, raised 
by a flight of steps higher than our apartment, a.j;igan tic 
ima ge^pf his G od — I forget who, Seiva or Vishna, — astride 
on a peacock ; a jolly-looking God he was, with staring black 
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eyes, pink and white cheeks and a curled head and whiskers, 
oh ! so like those wig blocks you see in the window of a tailor 
or hairdresser; it was with the utmost effort I resisted 
laughing in the very face of him, the patron of the festival. / 
After we left this house we drove to another, where two 
young men with really very good manners received us, but 
the style of the thing is the same at all, though these had 
some undefinable appearance of being of higher caste. They 
were splendidly dressed, and the eldest wore in his turban 
a single feather, so like the plume of the heron which marks 
the supremacy of the Highland chieftain. They insisted in 
regaling me with the odours of sandal-wood and other incense, 
but the smell of pawn oil and scents beyond description, 
the glare of a double row of brass chandeliers placed on the 
ground, and consequently on a level with the eye, almost made 
me faint, and, long before we could get at our carriage, seek 
relief in the street ; so that I drove home cured for ever 
of all curiosity respecting native entertainments ; indeed the 
only agreeable impression I bore from thence witli me was 
the voice of a Circassian girl, or as I thought an European 
disguised, but be she what she may, the song of ‘Taze bu 
Taze ’ was very sweet. 

315^ November , — I was much amused to-day by an acci- 
dental visitor, a Mr. K , of the Eegirnent, going home 

in very bad health. ... He came to the Brigade-Major’s 
office about some papers and accounts . . . having left his 
family at some other pa]ft of the city, and as Fenton was 
aware of his precarious state, he wished to save him a second 
visit to the fort, and asked him while waiting for the papers 
to take tiffin, and rest in the drawing-room. He observed that 
as I was also an invalid he might do it with less ceremony. 
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I was lying on my couch when the bearer ushered him in 
with a chit from Fenton, saying who he was, and wherefore he 
sent him upstairs ; indeed this face and figure (though particu- 
larly gentlemanlike) told a tale of suffering which at once 
excited my interest, so I requested he would rest on the couch 
opposite mine until tiffin was ready ; being both invalids we 
should not disturb each other. I gave him the paper to read, 
but insensibly fell into conversation ; the regiment he belonged 
to I had once known well, and in mentioning different names 
he, among others, repeated that of a person I had in days of 
yore been full well acquainted with, but for some time had lost 
sight of. I asked where he was and why he had left the corps. 
He replied that he could not exactly say; he had heard 
lie was attached to a lady in the north of Ireland ; some said 
she had not treated him well ; he did not himself know the 
particulars, but that he seemed very much depressed lately. 
The lady he understood to be the daughter of a clergyman, her 
name was Knox ! As lie proceeded in liis tale I really felt my 
ears tingle, to be told so gravely a story about myself; I felt 
vexed, and yet I could have laughed at the coincidence and 
how little he suspected my identity ; I was almost going to tell 
him, but could not manage it. 

As I dr(.)ve out of the fort I met my old acquaintance 
Captain Forbes, who had been for some months at sea for his 
health. I did not recollect him till he had passed, though I 
am sure he did me, and will very injuriously tliink I meant to 
cut him. I know not if it be pre-occupation of mind or 
delicacy of health, that renders me ^0 forgetful of the names of 
persons I know perfectly well. ... It is quite a matter of 
torment to me, officers coming in on business to Fenton, to 
whom he introduces me, and of whom I retain no recollection ; 
then when I meet them on the Course in the evening, I pass 
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without a bow, and they consider it an intentional incivility, 
Fenton generally serves as my prompter, and, ‘Bessie, there is 
a gentleman you know,* keeps me tolerably straight while we 
are together, but if I go out alone, I try to look straight before 
me for fear of offending somebody. 

ISTot long since, the Craigies came to town to make purchases 
and asked me to go with them, to see some articles of silver 
and china they were divided upon. Off we went and spent 
the morning in the town and bazaars. I got so tired going up 
and down stone steps, that just wlien the day was over, they 
having gone up to see some things in the China bazaar, I, 
worn out, seated myself on a morah in the entrance. As these 
passages are generally filled with the commonest sort of 
merchandise, and crowded with palkee-bearers and attendants, 
it is not a usual place for a lady to sit. Quite conscious of 
this, though compelled by fatigue to stay, I sat looking over 
an advertisement of sales, which had been pushed into my 
hand in Ley burn’s auction-room. The day before as I sat with 
Jemima Aitkin, her brother brought in two gentlemen and 
introduced them to us; they remained during tiffin and we 
conversed for some time. Now as I sat in M ulluck’s J ^azaar, 
on looking up I saw a gentleman stand looking steadily and 
disagreeably at me ; his face was quite familiar, and it struck 
me that he was one of the young men I had seen the day before, 
which belief was strengthened by his looking as if he expected 
to be recognised. 

The longer he stood and the oftcner I looked to see if he were 
yet gone, the stronger grew’ my perplexity, at last he made a 
move to go off, and then by way of doing a meritorious act, 
expecting I might meet him again with the Aitkins, I made 
him a slight bow. But, to my dismay he checked his steps, 
advanced to where I sat, and began to talk with a familiarity 
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which annoyed me considerably. To get free of him I turned 
to Mulluck, and asked him if he had fresh pine cheese ; I just 
recollected that we had a large party, and the khaunsamah 
had told me there was none. While I was paying my five 
rupees for it, the stranger very familiarly took hold of my purse 
and said, ' What can you be buying cheese for ? ’ I felt my 
face glow a little with displeasure, but tried to be cool and 
answered, ' My husband is too much engaged to come with me, 
and he never allows the natives to judge in this article for 
him.* His next question : ‘ And pray who may your husband 
be?* convinced me I had addressed an utter stranger, who 
naturally thought I wished to encourage his familiarity, so I 
started up and forgot all my fatigue, till I joined the Craigies, 
who were yet undecided between brown and green china. 
When we descended together the gentleman was still in waiting, 
yet I could not be offended justly, as my bow had drawn the 
attack. 

In the evening, Captain Aitkin was riding by the carriage 
talking with me, when a curricle passed with two young men ; 
one of them spoke to Aitkin, whom I recognised to be the ‘ He 
of the bazaar.* 1 said to my companion, ‘For goodness sake, 
do tell me who that young man is ! * and I proceeded to tell 
him of the meeting in Mulluck’s shop. Aitkin laughed 
violently and said, ' He is a young writer, and I shall have 
capital sport with him.* He rode off before I could add a word. 

When we met at dinner he said : * I went after Mr. , and 

told him, the Brigade-Major was so extremely angry at his 
having insulted his wife, he was •going to call him out. He 
vowed he had never spoken to Mrs. Fenton in his life, did not 
even know her by sight. What ! do you say you did not take 
her purse in Mulluck*s bazaar this very morning ? ** “ Mrs. 
Fenton! was that Mrs. Fenton? I saw a lady who seemed 
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highly rouged, and who from sitting there alone I really never 
supposed to be any one’s wife ; besides, I thought she bowed 
to me. I am quite distressed, shall I go and apologise to them, 
or will you ? ” I told him you were too angry to listen to an 
apology, and that he had better keep out of Fenton’s way. He 
was trying to find out your name.* 

I could not help being amused, though I did not wish to 
carry it quite so far, especially as I saw next time he passed 
that he wheeled off as quick as possible ; it was from seeing 
him constantly on the Course I fancied him an acquaintance. 

^tlh November , — A grand b all at Gover nment Hguse was the 
only occurrence that I recollect out of the general routine since 
I wrote last; it was expected to be very well attended, as a 
number of English ships had landed, I suppose, a greater dis- 
play of pretty and ladylike girls than had been seen before in 
Calcutta at once ; of course the display of French and Englisli 
finery was in tlie same proportion. A great nuniber of these 
girls had just left school, and to them the ball and introduction 
within the mystic circle of society was a joyous event, while 
to us, who had before experienced the tedium of such assem- 
blies, it was regarded more as a species of endurance than of 
enjoyment. 

Be this as it may, the w.* ^ imme nse. Miss Aitkin, 

who was one of the novelties of tlic season and perhaps among 
the best, accompanied me. Dr, and Mrs. (,'raigio just arrived 
from Chinsurah, as Jemima and I had left the dining room to 
commence our toilet, and .slie liad the disadvantage of dressing 
in haste and confusion, but looked, notwithstanding, what she 
must ever do, very pretty, — though not gifted with expedition 
on tliese occasions, whicli put Jemima’s patience to a severe 
trial ; as her dress was ready as it had left Hegent Street, and 
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well became the wearer. She naturally thought delay and 
disappointment were inseparable, and often urged me to come 
off and leave Mrs. C. to her husband’s escort. This, however, 
in my own house I could not do, and after all the vexations 
of a hasty toilet we set out. 

The length of the verandahs and the flights of stairs almost 
wore me out before we reached the princip al recept ion room. 
It was thronged to excess, and seeing there was little proba- 
bility of making our salaam to Lady Bentinck, I gladly took 
possession of a vacant couch, as Jemima rather wished to look 
around her than to dance. ^The cou^p cVceil of these rooms is 
indeed calculated to impress a young person with delight, 
particularly wlien filled by a brilliant assembly. The dress 
and splendid ornaments of most of the married women, and 
the elegance and fashion of that of the girls just arrived, on 
whom we all know tlieir friends spare no expense, combined 
with the beaut} of very many of those present, rendered the 
assembly particularly striking.^ 

Yet at all times of my life, my ball-room musings have been 
melancholy, and here particularly so, viewing so many gay 
happy creatures, happy in their ignorance of the future, and 
that indefinable delight which attends a first introduction to 
the novel habits of a foreign country ; happy too and encour- 
aged by the presence of admiring parents and friends. Alas ! 
to all these what a gorgeous dream is their coming life, thus 
ushered in. But how many of its bright tints must wane into 
clouds and darkness even before bne year has passed over 
them ! 

Among the throng I saw Gough ! very assiduous in his 
attentions to a very pretty girl, looking as if poor Charlotte 
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had never been ; there was also Frank Gouldsbury, conspicu- 
ous by his wife's appearance, as there were only two half- 
castes among that numerous assembly that I could see. Dear 
Frank looked so little like himself, so ill-assorted in being 
thus accompanied, it made me truly sorrowful ; indeed neither 
of these parties could fail of awakening painful memories, one 
of the dead, the other for the living ! 

We dined with a Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, that had once been 
in the 33rd with Janies; he likewise left the regiment and 
came to India as a lawyer. He spoke with much interest of 
him, and altlioiigh ill able, I accepted their invitation. He is 
a particularly pleasing, gentlemanlike young man ; she is pleas- 
ing in manner but in no wise pretty. There was a large party, 
and I dare say I might have supposed it agreeable at any other 
time, but I was so overcome with sick faintness before I had 
sat two minutes in the room, that I repented of having made 
the attempt; everything swam round, wall-shades seemed 
whirling round the apartment, and tables dancing. Mr. 
Dickens stood by my couch, talking of James. Happy for me 
that it was his vocation to talk, for Yes and No were all I could 
articulate, and when he took me into dinner I truly could not 
see my way, but trusted to the guidance of liis arm. Fancy 
the misery of being thus seated during a repast which seemed 
interminable, being entreated to eat, taking platefuls of every- 
thing oifered, and let:;ing it go untouched. I was thankful to 
accept of some iced champagne as a momentary stimulus 
although infinitely worse after it was taken. I said to myself, 

‘ I cannot sit up another five minutes, if I rise up to go or if I 
stay and fall on the floor it will alike produce confusion. Oh ! 
that I were at home ! ' 

With such cogitations I was engaged until it pleased 
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Providence that Mrs. Dickens did bow her intimation to 
me to move. I actually got out of the room and to the 
first step of the stairs, — then lavender water and harts- 
horn, and ayahs, and bearers all were summoned, and by 
their aid, I suppose, I was transported to the couch in Mrs. 
D.’s apartment, where she sat most kindly striving to 
revive and assist me. When able to speak, I attempted to tell 
her what I had endured during the last two hours, and assuring 
that only lying down and quietness could relieve me, at length 
persuaded her to divide her attention with her other guests. 
So I lay there, ruminating on the accumulated misery of a 
burra khaunna, the inconvenience of my voluminous gauze 
dress, the pain of my head from combs and pins and bows of 
hair, in fine of my general suflering, and the agony of my small 
satin shoes, knowing that if I took them off they must remain 
off, the swelling of my feet being so distressing. At last when 
‘ our hour was come,’ after venturing to stand and drink a cup of 
coffee, I blessed Heaven to be in my palkee at full length, pulled 
all my combs out, threw off my shoes, almost undressed my- 
self, flung my pretty necklace and earrings on the mat, and 
shut my eyes until put down in my own verandah, where after 
muffling my shawl over my disarranged dress I regained my 
couch, which I am almost vowed to quit no more, at least for 
large parties. 

Vlth Novemhc7 \ — I often ponder over the strange variety of 
sorrows which have mingled in my cup, and cannot recall any 
period when suspense and agitatidn have been more severe 
than for some time past, and this must ever be the case w^here 
you have taken any step involving the interest of any other 
or been instrumental to their doing it. All this do I feel 
with respect to Fenton’s selling out, as he yielded to it less 
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from his own wish than his desire to gratify me and to enter 
on a plan of life which would include James and ensure his 
removal from India. . . . The whole measure was designed and 
expected to be mutual and being for the benefit, necessarily 
demanded the aid, of all Under this impression Fenton took 
those steps which cannot be retracted, and when too late to 
recede, fancy my amazement to receive a letter from George, 
saying that James’s joining us was very uncertain. He might 
or he might mt ; we had better make our arrangements with- 
out reference to them. 

I was stupefied, as it was for the express object of being 
together that Fenton resolved on selling out, and he seemed 
so much hurt by this versatility, — indeed the idea of going 
alone never once entered into his thoughts or mine, for I over 
and again urged James to determine, as if he did not decide 
on Australia, we should on returning to England. My first 
impulse was to make Fenton apply to the Commander-in- 
Chief to cancel the sale of his commission, although I fear the 
application is too late. He has done so; I am in most 
anxious excitement as to the result, and it would be hardly 
possible to give you all my reasons. 

In the first place it may make a difference to Fenton of 
£1000, beside the loss of his present appointment, if he now 
leaves the regiment, and he may even resign his profession 
for Uttle or no purpose. By these delays tlio time of niy 
confinement becomes so near that I may not be able to 
encounter the voyage. . . . Altogether, I never felt so per- 
plexed and uncomfortable,*' my present situation renders it 
most trying, I am often thankful Fenton is not aware of how 
much I have to fear. At this moment I heartily regret I 
ever spoke of Australia, for otherwise I should have been 
settled at Dinapore, or on my way to England. If we do not 
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leave Calcutta before February we cannot hazard a voyage in 
the Indian Seas, the hurricane will then oppose us. The hot 
season is come here, and God only knows which of us may be 
the victim. 

I wonder if James and George ever took this view of the 
subject, or, indeed, if they ever have thought of it at all. Oh ! 
when shall I cease to be led away by my impulses and take 
reason for my guide ? it is full time, when my influence has so 
narrowly affected Fenton^s interest ; at least tlih lesson shall 
be to me a lasting one, and I will endeavour to profit by it, 
even should my present uneasy feelings be removed. Of all 
others I should be sIoav to deceive myself with delusive dreams 
and expectancies. 

Novcmhef , — I often catch strange glimpses of those I 
have met before, which leave me sad and thoughtful. I went 
this morning alone to the Burra Bazaar to look for some 
things I could not well describe or send for. It is of all 
places in Calcutta the least likely to meet an accj[uaintance 
in, or where a lady is ever seen. It is a place wholly beyond 
describing ; the Janes are dark, narrow, and filthy, filled with 
the efiliivia issuing from the dens (for I cannot call them 
houses) of the natives, and they too look barbarous, half- 
naked, and as if on the watch to take hold of you. There is 
a kind of market-place covered over and divided into separate 
stands ; they are perfectly wonderful to an European. There 
are heaped on one board all sorts of shoes, slippers, sandals 
to suit the native taste, pointed, and turned up some inches ; 
next, perhaps, are heaps of native bangles, necklaces, coral, 
cornelians, and sometimes you get very beautiful things here 
for almost nothing. Then all the wonderful specimens of 
boxes, lacquered work, playthings, shells of all possible variety 
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and hues, miniature casts of the native gods and sacred 
animals, feathers, flowers, china, silks, chintz— in short, I 
should amazingly like to fill a waggon indiscriminately here, 
and after, amuse myself for a year looking over its contents. 

Well, after quitting this strange abode of human creatures 
and their contrivances, as my bearers trotted on I saw stand- 
ing in a doorway a face so like Dr. Ehodes of the Cornwall^ 
that I started at what I supposed the resemblance, but never 
for a moment believed it to be the same, when the palkee 
stopped and he stood before it, like a vision ! for in this hasty 
recognition I found he was going out of Calcutta, and I should 
most probably have left it before he returned. Of course little 
could we say during that brief meeting as he stood uncovered 
in the hot sun, and my ^vords were incoherent from the multi- 
tude of ideas excited by his sudden appearance. It was 
strange that he knew me in the glance of a moment. He had 
been ever extremely attentive to me, but I had not given him 
credit for the strong feeling he now displayed. As he was 
going I said, ‘ And is this all, I am ever again to see or know 
of you ? ’ He pressed my hand with a degree of energy which 
brought a flood of tears to my eyes, and seeing it did me little 
good to prolong the interview, he bid the bearers go on. 

When I returned, Fenton was still absent, and the vacant 
rooms had an aspect of loneliness which oppressed me so 
much, I actually could not sit down. 1 called again for the 
palkee, and went to fl; from my own thouglits in paying some 
visits. The first was to Mrs. Gust. At her request I went to 
her dressing-room, where che was drying her hair after the 
operation of washing it. She was as usual extremely agree- 
able, and having nothing to do elsewhere, I took off my bonnet 
and lay down on the couch. She perceived that I was agitated, 
and asked with much kindness if it arose from illness. I told 
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her the simple fact, adding that I earnestly wished to have 
more command over my own feelings, but the more I strove 
the less I succeeded. 

She replied, ‘ I may tell you now that you have mentioned 
the subject, — before we met, I had a strong wish to know you 
personally; I felt so much interested for you from hearing 
the young men of the 47th and 59th, who joined us at 
Berhampore, speak of you and Captain Campbell, and the 
strong affection visible between you during that voyage ; that 
he seemed miserable if apart from you, and so devoted in 
attention, he watched every word you spoke, more like a lover 
than a husband, and seemed to consider you alike without an 
equal or a fault ; that they could not fancy any other so much 
to be pitied in being alone; your tastes, ideas, and feelings 
were so congenial. Mrs. Hemming has frequently said the 
same, and dwelt on your love for him and his devotion to 
you.* 

These were sorrowful truths, and yet I had not been aware 
that our sentiments had been so apparent to others ; it shows 
when persons are much interested in each other, how little 
they are conscious of the observation of bystanders. 

27^A November , — As I sat WTiting to Patterson lately, 
Jemima Aitkin was working by my side, and it suddenly 
occurred to me she would be a very nice wife for him, so I 
gave him a faithful description of her and told him instead of 
bewailing his celibacy at Dinapore to come to us and try to 
excite a prior interest in her good graces before she was 
appropriated by some one else, which w’ould certainly be the 
case ere long. I have just received from him a most vehe- 
ment letter, coming at once into the proposal, beseeching my 
influence with the lady, and declaring that my good opinion 
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was sufficient to determine him ; reminding me that this was 
not the first time he had placed his fate in my hands ! I felt 
at first a little startled, but on considering the matter, and 
with perfect good will to both, I really do think they may be 
very happy and are well suited. I know few men with whom 
a sensible woman might get on more tranquilly than with 
Patterson. He is well informed ; his manners are agreeable, 
and his temper and disposition good, I am sure it would be as 
good a match as she can make : of course to lier 1 have not 
mentioned the matter, it is much better they should meet as 
unprejudiced persons. Put I told Aitkin, and he said she 
should please herself, though it was to him evidently very 
agreeable: — now if tlm turns out ill I shall have a heavy 
responsibility. 

I read in the paper of yesterday of the arrival of Mrs. 
Grant’s two daugliters, whom she had so anxiously expected. 
They were to come out with the Pev. Thomaspi ami his wife. 
I accordingly set off to call on them at the r)isho])’s Palace 
where I understood Mr. Thomason was to remain. 1 asked 
for the young ladies and was shown upstairs, where to my 
amazement I met their mamma. She had hastened down to 
receive them, and only arrived the day before. She seemed 
really delighted to meet me, and introduced me to the girls, 
who seemed not a little surprised to see their mamma bestow 
so many embraces on stranger. They were both extremely 
pleasing and lady-like ; the eldest, Mrs. Grant told me, was to 
be married to Mr. Thorn^sin’s eldest son, a fine young man. 
She had in early youth accompanied him to India and they 
were shipwrecked ; during that hour of trial Mr. T.’s care 
and kindness had strongly attached her to him. She told 
me that the idea of the young people ])eirig united had been 
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a pet scheme of hers from the time they were born, though she 
never had spoken of it. A very nice couple indeed they 
were ; he, tall, handsome, and intelligent, about twenty -four ; 
she, eighteen — that happy age ! 

I did most heartily enter into Mrs. Grant’s feelings, and 
trust nothing may occur to damp them. She is a most 
affectionate parent, and in all things has consulted her 
daughter’s best interest. She had been most urgent in her 
entreaties that I should marry Fenton, and on the present 
occasion seemed rejoiced to meet us together. Her youngest 
daughter some time after said Captain Fenton and Mr. 
M‘Naughton were the only two gentlemen in Calcutta with 
whose appearance she was at all taken.- I spent as much of 
the day as I could with her, and promisetl to visit them when- 
ever it was in my power. 

l5^ Dccchih r , — Tliere are now some vessels here on the point 
of sailing for the Isle of France : Fenton has gone on board 
some to ascertain their accommodations, but as yet we have 
not fixed on any, although finally resolved to depart by the 
first opportunity wliich is favourable. Half of our acquaint- 
ances still seem to think us insane, and the rest suspend their 
judgment. 

There is a gentleman here, a lawyer, Charles Prinsep, who, 
hearing of Fenton’s intentions, seems very anxious to get him 
to take charge of a property he has in Van Diemens Land . . . 
he offers Fenton the half of the increase of cattle and produce 
if he will take charge of it, he supplying a certain sum for its 
improvement. He seems a very gentlemanlike and well-in- 
formed man, and though we had fixed on Port Alacqiiarie as 
our place of location, the reasons he has given for his pre- 
ference of Van Diemen’s Land have made us vacillate; its 

R 
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fine and temperate climate and rising importance as an agri- 
cultural country are strong recommendations. It is never 
visited by those parching droughts that often destroy the 
harvest and sheep-pasture in Australia. On the whole we are 
rather disposed to alter our first plan, and follow the example 
and opinion of Mr. Prinsep. 

Decemler . — As I sat this morning writing to James, the 
sudden appearance of my dear friend Blackwell made me for 
the moment forget everything, sad as it is to look on one you 
love for the last time, knowing it to be such, and certainly 
there is hardly a chance, be it ever so remote, of our meeting 
again, when he departs for the West Indies and I for New 
South Wales. He has been to me indeed as a dear and tender 
brother, ever since that sad hour, when I first felt the misery 
of being without one. ... My dear Blackwell ! In my regard 
for him were united all the elements of which friendship is 
made up. Friendship, community of sentiment ! How much 
is conveyed by those words ! Shall I ever meet again a friend 
after my own heart, yet endowed witli all in which I am 
deficient? Never, I fear! There are so few I can even 
tolerate, I need hardly hope to find another I can so truly 
love and esteem. 

Fenton has taken our passage to the Isle of France in the 
llainoud ShaWy an Arab ship in the service of the Imaum of 
Muscat. It is a fine vessel of 800 tons ; there are, I believe, 
no passengers but ourselves, and the captain seems anxious to 
afford us every accommodation ; as it might be long before 
another of the same burden offers, I think it best to take 
advantage of this. I now begin to feel I am about to leave 
India, whether for our advantage or not, He only who decides 
all things can determine. 
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Dece.mler . — The bustle and confusion of this house affords 
little time for thought. ... I am in the midst of laborious 
packing, and here, where the natives seem bent on frustrating 
instead of furthering your progress, I at moments feel almost 
wild with the variety of things I must do and direct. Fenton 
is all the day occupied with Mr. Prinsep. 

I returned to spend as much of the evening as I could with 
Mrs. Grant. Fenton was going to the Mess of the 59th, and 
drove me thither a little before the hour. At this season how 
delicious the evenings are, and never did I look on one more 
peculiarly rich in all the glow of tropic beauty than this. . . . 
I could not help saying ^ Beautiful India,* although it had been 
the shoal where peace was wrecked. 

December . — I have been too busy to go to the Course, 
and consoled myself with a walk on the top of the house. . . . 
I was watching among the distant line of carriages for Fenton’s, 
he had been all day absent; while thus waiting Blackwell 
said : ' What diflerent scenes we shall both be looking on next 
year ; think you the remembrance of this will pass away, or 
shall we revert to it with pain or pleasure ? For my own part 
I feel I shall long recollect it!’ We talked over Dinapore, 
our first acquaintance there, the dear friend we had both left 
at Patna, of much connected with the past interesting to us 
both, of the coming future, whereof we could each discern so 
little even of our probable fate; but we both resolved that 
whatever might befall either, our intercourse and interest in 
each other should not cease. He had taken his passage in the 
Juliana and only waited my departure to remove to the house 
of a relation at Garden Reach. 

9th December . — An old friend of Fenton’s, a Captain Kirk- 
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wood, who commands the Cohmlia, brought him some letters 
from his family and dined with us. I was almost sorry I was 
engaged to a quadrille party at Mrs. Henderson’s in Fairley 
Place ; inconvenient as such an engagement was, it was of old 
standing, and there was no getting over it ; besides I happened 
to feel unusually well that night and almost in high spirits, 
which did not diminish on arriving there. There was a very 
large party of young people, which is not often the case, for at 
most parties here the good people are all grave in deportment, 
and bent in sober earnest on proving their own superiority, 
whether it be in rank or dress or wealth. 

All the girls who had come out in the J uliana had been 
invited to meet each other. Jemima Aitkin was one of the 
number, and we formed an alliance for the evening. They 
were so gay, so pretty and unaffected, I could not resist the 
influence of their spirits and thought of past gay evenings, 
which once lay like flowers on the stream of time, but with 
the years, of which they had formed an item, were long since 
engulfed by oblivion and sorrow. At supper I found myself, 
on the right, touching an old gentleman whom I had met at 
Bishop’s College, and never since. He had then expressed a 
kind of interest for me, which to a suffering mind was grati- 
fying, and after my marriage I frequently thought of renewing 
my acquaintance with him by inviting him. This I should 
certainly have done if I had known before that night that 
Fenton had been acquainted with his son, killed at Bangoon. 

We expressed some regret that we had not met before, with 
several questions and inquiries as to where I had hid myself 
in the interim. I replied that I had been fully employed : 
first I had been nearly dead, next I was married, thirdly I was 
all ready to leave India and turn shepherdess in New South 
Wales. Of my marriage he said he was aware, and since he 
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could not be the man himself, expressed every good wish 
towards him who was, adding he believed from report my 
choice was a good one. Anent my pastoral scheme he had 
not so decided an opinion to express, but wished us every 
success. He said, 'Though you look thin and delicate, I 
rejoice from my heart to read a happier language in your eye 
than when I first saw you at church in the college chapel ; 
you reminded me of Cowper’s rose "just washed in a shower.” ' 
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PART II: ISLE OF FRANCE 

I 

December 13TI1, 1828 — January 31ST, 1829 

Sagiir Roads y on hoard * Hamoud Shawf 

l^th December , — It seems but a moment of time since I first 
sat here and gazed with such intense delight and excitement 
at that dark line of forest and jungle, those fishing-boats, the 
land birds, all wliich told me I had reached my destination. 
I can think of nothing expressive of the present change but 
the shifting scene of a panorama, leaving this moment not a 
vestige of the last. There is not a single circumstance of 
feeling which has not undergone a revolution so complete that 
I hardly comprehend myself to be the same creature, nor in 
point of fact am I. This change has come from the hand of 
God, nor can I attribute any part of it either to my own 
wisdom or my own folly ; still not tlie less I feel that change 
ha.i been, and cold indeed were my heart could I feel myself 
again on this well-iemembered s})ot without being wrung by 
ten thousand recollections of all the love, the fond, assiduous 
care of my dear unfortundte Campbell. The very appearance 
of the ship, the arrangements of my cabin brought each a pang, 
telling of some little alteration he had planned for my comfort. 
The very conversations calculated to support my spirits and 
lead to pleasing anticipation seemed to echo in my ear as if 
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the wind brought them back to me. Even the gushing of the 
waves by the side of the ship had a tongue, and gladly I laid 
myself on my couch, not to sleep but be unobserved when 
evening came; for I had the double distress of deep and 
poignant sorrow and felt that sorrow to be wrong. 

I have at all times felt peculiar depression of spirits at sea, 
and this malady is terribly aggravated by my present situation 
and the nervous irritation of my whole system. . . . The sort 
of people, too, with whom chance has assorted us are such as 
always make me dispirited. The misery of being the com- 
panion of vulgar people is one I never could become reconciled 
with. 

I felt so ill last night, I find it necessary to remain quiet, 
nor will I look back on the shore I am leaving ; it does me no 
good. I will endeavour to beguile my thoughts with writing, 
and give you some account of our departure from Fort William. 

After drinking a hasty cup of coffee at gun-fire, we embarked 
under the glacis in a little beauliah of Mr. Prinsep s, just large 
enough for Fenton and myself at one side and the three 
children we had taken from the orphan scliool at the other, 
poor little helpless things ! in the centre one set of my camp 
drawers to serve as a table, a basket with provisions for the 
day, as we expected to reach the llamoud Shaw early in the 
evening. Our servants, who wished to accompany us on board, 
and all our baggage, were in a country boat in the rear. It 
was pleasant for a little, for there was none left to love and 
regret, and in tlie bustle of depirture there was no time to 
thi7iky until the splendour of an Eastern sunrise revealed the 
beautiful residences of Garden Keach. I tlu /i began to feel 
what till that moment I hardly dared to think certain, that I 
was leaving India. It was ominous! I had come up that 
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river first without Campbell, and though I left it united with 
another, deserving every feeling of affection which can again 
animate me, still my heart was bursting to remember that the 
loved and loving object of my early affection lay in a lonely 
grave in the land I was quitting for ever. It was a hard 
struggle to calm my feelings, nor soon accomplished, though 
I tried to fix my thoughts on the mercy of being permitted to 
leave India before my health was irrecoverably lost, as well 
as that of Fenton. The picturesque scenery of the banks 
diverted my thoughts. Again I looked on the walls of Bishop’s 
, College, where I had passed so many really miserable days ; 
' again I thought of that day when I came there alone to reside 
with those I had never seen ; the bitter, bitter tears I shed in 
spite of every effort not to betray my feelings to strangers ; the 
disappointment of my first glance at Mr. Mill’s countenance ; 
his solemn pedantry, then Mrs. liose and her miseries ; the 
poor Dane who sung his national melodies with so much 
feeling, and in broken English gave glimpses of the Malndie 
du pays which was devouring him, and seemed so little cal- 
culated for the missionary character he had assumed; his 
companion Mr. B., whose sentimentality amused me in spite 
of woe. Poor boy ! just old enough to fancy it necessary to 
be in love, giving such piteous sighs which he wished me to 
suppose arose from the cruelty of some fair lady at home ! 
A solitary Englishwoman among such a party was rather in 
a trying position. Then the good black-faced man, with whom 
I was glad to converse to escape from the personality of the 
schoolboy, until he too fancied sentiment more fit than science 
for a lady’s ear, which perverse idea was the more provoking 
as he was so very well-informed — the solitary walks in my 
only place of refuge, the Garden. 
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In less than one year where were all these ? The first 
and best, Bishop James, and his baby were dead, his widow 
returned to England. . . . Mr. and Mrs. Mill gone to England, 
her father, Mr. Elphinston, dead; dear little E. Gouldsbury 
dead; myself married and on my way to Van Diemen’s Land. 
It was with a strange feeling that I sailed under the shadow 
of the well-remembered banyan-tree where I had so often 
hidden myself from the view of strangers, and said to the 
last view of Bishop’s College receding, ‘Adieu, you dreary 
pile, where sadness never dies.’ 

With these and such recollections my mind was engaged 
until all remembered objects were left behind. We expected 
to reach Kedgeree before sunset. Our little boat floated 
pleasantly on, only rather too rapidly for the attendance of 
the baggage-boat, which had fallen in the rear, — much to my 
annoyance, as it contained all our trunks, plate, money, and 
my ornaments. We produced our basket of cold fowls and 
tongue, of which the keen air disposed me to partake with 
unwonted appetite, and divided it with the children. Feeling 
very weary from the cramped position of the boat, where 
Fenton could not sit upright, we gladly removed to the top 
of the beauliah, where, in the glittering sunset, we tried 
to discern Kedgeree and the Ilainma? Shaw. It was no 
small disappointment, on nearing the vessel which had long 
attracted our attention, to find it was the Jlarchioncs^ of Eh/, 
and that our ship had in the morning dropped down, — they 
supposed must be at Diamond Harbour. 

We had now to determine whether to go on, or remain 
under the bank till morning, but as there was moonlight and 
the prospect of terminating our sail in a few hours, we resolved 
on proceeding. Our dandies resumed their oars, and after 
pulling for about an hour we got into a current which im- 
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pelled the boat with such velocity that I anticipated a speedy 
termination to our voyage. Tis true I felt some apprehension 
when a little after we were enveloped in a thick fog, which 
completely removed all hope of moonlight and knowledge of 
where we were. As our baggage-boat was still behind we 
had no means of adding to our comfort or resources for the 
evening. On passing a bazaar where I knew they possibly 
might stop, we put the sirdar bearer on shore to wait and 
bring on the others, suspecting they might adopt a practice 
very common in India when persons are on the point of 
departure; — their servants decamp with whatever they can 
put their hands on, knowing that they may easily evade 
pursuit until the unfortunate master is fairly out at sea. 

I felt extremely exhausted, and Fenton tried to prepare a 
spot where I might lie down. I had a mattress, but there was 
no room to spread it, the children occupying one bench, and 
Fenton and myself tlie other. He collected the pillows, and 
rolling a blanket round us, — I know not how he disposed of his 
length of limb, but he soon slept. Gladly would I have done the 
same, which the gushing of the water alone rendered impossible. 
. . . We had no light to obtain even a knowledge of the hour, 
nor was there any seen afar to denote the vicinity of any ships. 

I truly felt shivering with terror, yet would not wnkeii 
Fenton, who slept even as profoundly as Shakespeare’s ‘ Sliip 
Boy,’ while my very heart sunk within me. What a dreadful 
night I spent; I cculd not even turn round without Fenton 
first getting up. 

Day comes to all, to Ae happy and the miserable, and it 
broke on me in a doleful plight, very, very sick, trembling with 
the raw sea air ; what would I have given for the cup of coffee 
which so often in the caprice of indulgence I had rejected ! 
The diminished resources of our provision-basket was no small 
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evil, for all it afforded was half a loaf and a small bottle of 
cherry brandy. This was a scanty breakfast for five persons ; 
I seriously wished for the ‘ booby * or the * noddy ' on which 
Byron regales his famished mariners. 

This morning was Sunday, which * shone no Sabbath to us.* 
I often felt the sight leave mine eyes with fatigue and want 
of sleep and food. About one o*clock a fishing-boat came up 
with us, and they offered us some beautiful fish, which I could 
almost have eaten raw, and were cooked for us by the mongie 
in the best manner he could. True there was no ' Beading’s * 
sauce, nor even salt or bread, but it was acceptable indeed. 
We were now close to Diamond Harbour where the Hamond 
Shaw was noiy and I was nearly in despair at the idea of 
another night at sea in the boat, when a sea-boat passing 
communicated that she was actually at Sagur Eoads, which 
we reached before it was dark that night. I need not occupy 
my time telling why and wherefore she had led us this trip, 
nor all the Captain’s solemn apologies ; indeed, I was so 
thankful to reach the ship, I thought the less of it, although 
there was much to reconcile ; the people who were to be our 
associates were far below the grade we would have chosen. 
Ben Hassan himself had much the advantage. He is really 
a fine looking man, and as he approached to make his salaam 
to me, I thought his appearance very striking, habited in a 
smart scarlet jacket, braided with black lace over a long white 
muslin robe or tunic ; a fine cashmere scarf wreathed into a 
turban formed his head-dress. ^ 

After some ceremonious obeisance, he declared himself my 
slave, that all the cre\v were for my use, and, moreover, the 
good ship Hamoicd Shaw at my sole direction; I could not 
help thinking what a blessed pilot or helmsman I would make 
in a gale. He has one European on board who holds the 
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office of chief mate. He makes me quite melancholy. He is 
English by name and complexion, but his tastes, manners, 
and his scruples, not to say religion, are Arab. He is the son 
of a Scotch clergyman, but for many years has been leading 
his present life, trading between Muscat and Mozambique. 
Muscat is, in his imagination, what Paris is to a Frenchman. 
His taste seems to lie in laying bare the unsightly movements 
of the human heart and crushing its better feelings, or dwelling 
on them with bitterness and ridicule. His converse turns on 
murders, executions, shipwrecks, his reading is the works of 
Voltaire and Paine, of which he has just read enough to 
unsettle his own belief. Poor fellow ! though it always makes 
me nervous to hear him speak, I pity him too ; he may not 
always have been what he now is; has he been made this 
hopeless thing by disappointment or alienation from the 
humanising relationships of life ? Then what a life his must 
be; the captain is jealous of his European superiority, and 
exercises very many petty tyrannies on him. There is no 
being with whom he can exchange an idea. The Kranee, or 
priest, is under the captain’s authority. The crew are a 
wretched mixture of low Bengalee, Arab, and negro slaves 
brought in childhood from the coast of Africa. Oh! would 
that you could but see a boy, with teeth like ivory, and face 
the very model for good humour, designated ‘ Cockroach,’ who 
attends the captain with his coffee ! Among this degenerate 
crowd there is , — Oh I sad to loritc — a Greek, a native of 
Athens, as happy, as degra.ded as the rest, a Moslem now by 
adopted faith and practice. Little recks he of past time; 
Marathon is no more to him than Mozambique — 

‘ Earth, render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of your Spartan dead ; 

Of the three hundred give but three 
To make a new Thermopylae.’ 
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He would rather have a curry than all the fame of his 
ancestors. I believe I was the first European lady they had 
seen, and they gazed with as much curiosity as you would to 
see an elephant grazing in the clover fields of Ireland. 

Our accommodation is very good for a country ship, and, 
indeed, this amiable Arab has spared no pains to render it 
fitting. He sent on board a set of spoons and forks for my 
special convenience, and the latter article almost bewildered 
the intellect of the kitmutgars, who, never having seen a fork, 
could not comprehend its use or necessity. Ben Hassan was 
quietly stroking his whiskers in the assurance that every- 
thing was complete for my reception, when some one spoke of 
tablecloths, and tablecloths had never once entered into his 
calculations. However, he prevailed on a passenger on board 
to sell him a few, off which, I suspect, I shall but seldom dine. 
My bed, I expect, will be my resting-place for the voyage. 

The captain does not appear at our meals; he dines with 
the Kranee in his own cabin, from whence the odour of many 
a savoury mess penetrates into mine, from which it is only 
separated by canvas. Over and above I am benefited by 
listening to the Koran, duly read by the Kranee, and favoured 
by the visits of two enormous Persian cats almost as large 
as sheep. 

\Sth December . — The pilot has just taken back my adieu 
to India, a last letter to Blackwell. Every hour increases my 
dread of the voyage and my present suffering. ... I feel that 
tightened sensation in my throat, tliat tears would relieve, but 
here I ought not, must not, yield to it. Though I said I would 
not look back on India, last night, when the necessity for air 
obliged me to go on deck, and the last sight of it lay like a 
faint streak in the horizon — I could not sit up, but lay on my 
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mattress, the crew were apart, and Fenton arranging for the 
safety of his white Arab steed between decks— T was alone, 
and felt it some relief to weep unrestrained over that last 
view. 

27^^ Dccemhcr. — Noi'th Latihide 4. — I hardly know how to 
express the lingering flight of time since I last wrote. . . . 
Until these last few hours we have been enduring the misery 
of a calm, if you could but fancy what that is, under the Line ; 
it is totally beyond description. The fiery rays of a vertical 
sun pour down on you, everything is motionless but the ship, 
which turns from side to side, there being no power of direct- 
ing her at the helm. It seems as if the element of water had 
expired, and that you float on a dead sea. 

I lay on my mats spread on the floor, fearing some injury 
if I fell out of my couch. Of course there was nothing done 
by any one ; the crew lay asleep on deck, the Captain smoked 
his hookah and swallowed his coffee, and the Kranee read 
double portions of the Koran. Fenton’s fortitude seemed 
also exhausted. He sat silent, pondering over the chart. 
I looked at him, and often deeply repented having urged him 
to this voyage. My bodily ills are hourly increased, and if 
I do not survive the voyage, his chief motive for exertion is 
gone, and he is a wanderer, without profession or object. 

I do not believe any one ever suffered as I do, I am sick and 
faint from want of food, but if I begin to eat the quickening 
of the circulation makes me quite hysterical. This, of course, 
I must strive to suppress or conceal, for those who look on 
and cannot relieve me must also suffer, and as it is not usual, 
scarcely any one can understand it but myself. ... I believe 
I repeat to myself all the poetry I ever read, to try and go to 
sleep ; sometimes I try to read by the lamp which hangs over 
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my couch, and a few nights ago I spent the most of the hours 
writing some lines on the miseries of the calm on the blank 
pages of an old magazine the mate had lent Fenton. If the 
pencilling does not rub off, he will wonder what they mean 
some future day. As they contain a pretty true picture of my 
state of mind, you shall have them too. 

WRITTEN AT SEA, DURING A CALM, ON BOARD 
THE HAMOUD SHAW. 


‘ Mute on the deck with listless hands 
The lone and drowsy helmsman stands. 

As if in mockery of his skill 
No more the helm obeys his will. 

The loose sail flapping on the ear 
Makes dreariness appear more drear, 

While Sleep a stern and dread repose 
O^er all his wild associates throws, 

Save when upon the midnight air 
The Moslem po\irs his wonted prayer. 
Towards Mecca’s distant shrine he bows, 
Assured that iillah hears his vows. 

How strangely does my soul receive 
Such sound, on Christmas* holy eve, 

And muse on England’s distant shore 
Where thousands worship and adore. 

Far from such scene, my thoughts they roam 
To hover round my distant home. 

How fair was life when first mine eyes 
Delighted in the first sunlise 
That spread along the lessening shore 
I part from — to return no more. 

How strange that even from scenes of woe 
It should be pain to feel we go 
For ever — that we almost grieve 
The scenes of perished hope to leave.’ 
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What a relief to my mind it would be if I could often 
write. . . . Farewell for the present, my dear friend ; should 
another day of grace be given I will not fail to use it. 

27^^ January {Port Louis), — On hoard the * Nerhuddal — 
When I laid down my pen last I judged rightly that I might 
not soon resume it ; that day commenced a succession of what 
sailors term white squalls, which attended us to this harbour, 
but that I am here and alive is so great a mercy I ought not 
to complain. ... Of course, as the weather became rough my 
suffering from sea-sickness was dreadful beyond description. 
. . . About sunset my mattress on deck was my constant 
resting-place. ... I could not speak, and lay watching the 
daily change of position visible in the stars. I doubt if I 
can ever again look on the midnight heavens without uneasy 
recollection. The moment I descended Fenton would support 
me until my clothes were got off* and I was extended on my 
couch, then was my one chance of obtaining rest, for 

‘Sorrow returned with the dawning of morn.’ 

I cannot forget the perplexity of the good captain one cool 
day when I was taken up earlier than usual. 1 was scarcely 
seated when I felt the sight leave my eyes and the power of 
articulation fail. Fenton and the captain were standing near, 
looking at some threatening clouds to windward. I grasped 
the former by the coat, endeavouring to express that I wanted 
to be laid down flat, and both being alarmed at the death-like 
hue on my face, some little bustle ensued, during which time 
Ibrahim seemed doubtful if it was proper for him to be there, 
and astonished at Fenton requiring his aid to arrange my 
position. Assisting fainting ladies was evidently so much 
out of his way, I never shall forget his face, and the pre- 
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cipitancy with which he descended for some superlative rose 
water. Sometimes as I lay, the Kranee would leave his 
position on deck (where he stood to watch the first dip of the 
sun's orb into the sea and commence his prayers for the ship 
and crew in preparation of the evening meal); he used to 
approach and try to converse in Arabic, Parsee, Hindoostanee 
— all in vain — and give it up in despair. 

About this time some old feud between the captain and 
mate revived, to whom he would not speak on common or 
nautical points, as seamen generally do. His observations 
were made in silence, and this made me additionally miserable, 
as I took it into my wise head Ben Hassan did not know our 
longitude. I had heard him once say the event of the voyage 
solely depended on the fiat of Mahommed, already issued, and 
I was fully persuaded we were at the will of the elements 
unaided by human skill. The European officer only remarked 
that if our hour for shipwreck had arrived, we could not pass 
it by. . . . One dreadful night in the sudden fury of a white 
squall one of our sails — the main sheet, I believe — was carried 
away. Oh ! what a scene was there — the darkness, the storm, 
the awful discord of Arab, Persian, and Hindoo jargon ; before 
Fenton could stop me I was out on deck an i'litmiu. I cannot 
tell for what purpose, — I flew out in a sudden impulse 1 was 
not conscious of. You may suppose how rejoiced I felt when 
we got sight of the Isle of Roderigo, wdiich w’as a point from 
whence the exact distance to the Isle of France might be 
calculated. Here we changed our course, and dreadful indeed 
were the days that succeeded over a stormy cross sea. I had 
become so feeble I could no longer aid myself, and both day 
and night poor Fenton had to sit up holding me on that 
couch ; every bone and joint seemed crushed with the blows 
he could not prevent'me from receiving against the side of the 

s 
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ship. Not alone did I suffer from bodily pain, but terror of 
the consequences to myself and infant if I should be taken 
prematurely ill in such a terrible situation ; the only female 
on board was a child of thirteen. 

When Penton came into my cabin to tell me he saw land, 
I really cried from overwrought feeling, and very soon the 
motion of the vessel abated enough for him to assist me to 
stand and look upon the exquisite scenery of those rocky 
islands, which, lying in the channel, render the approach to 
the Isle of France so beautiful and so dangerous. We, how- 
ever, had nothing to fear; it was daylight, and a light and 
steady breeze carried us safely on. I felt all the miseries of 
that voyage become light in retrospect when the blessed green 
earth was again before mo. 

I think it wonderful what power the mind possesses over 
the malady of sea-sickness. I dressed with as much alacrity 
as if I had been on shore ; and by the time we anchored by 
a dangerous reef guarded by a bell buoy, was able to get on 
deck and feast my eyes with the scenery. The air, too, fresh 
and strong, felt delightfully bracing to wasted nerves like 
mine. . . . My impatience to get on shore was so strong, early 
next morning Fenton collected his letters of introduction and 
business and went off with Ben Hassan, recommending my 
doing as much in the way of preparation as I could without 
fatigue. I said I woi.ld, and accordingly summoned my little 
handmaid and emptied mjj drawers on the ground for her to 
arrange. First, however, the morning looked so charming, 
the lights on the mountain and shadows on the valley lay in 
such beautiful repose, I got a chair on deck. ... I meant to 
sit a few minutes, and at least remained two hours. ... I sat 
seemingly possessed by a spirit of procrastination. 
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About one o’clock, it might be, Ben Hassan returned almost 
foaming with passion. For some time I could not understand 
him ; he told me I must go out of the ship instantly ; this I 
assured him of my perfect readiness to do on Fenton’s return, 
but he must recollect the quantity of baggage and furniture 
we had on board, which would require some time to take 
away; besides, there was no place ready for my reception. 
By degrees the fact unfolded itself, there was some old 
regulation tliat no foreign ship was permitted to land its 
cargo there or remain in the roads, and he was ordered to 
quit the harbour before sunset. Besides what private loss 
Ben Hassan might sustain, the insult to his master, the 
Imaum of Muscat, who had often afforded the English aid 
and protection, combined to rouse the ire of the Arab to 
exceeding violence ; and seeing he had just cause, I could not 
say a word. 

At this moment Fenton appeared, Ben Hassan having sent 
after him, and he was indeed distressed for me not a little ; 
it was three o’clock, and the ship to sail at seven. Only 
fancy tlie state of my cabin, strewn with clothes, which then 
in good earnest we had to force back into my drawers just in 
the order they presented themselves. I groaned over the idea 
of when or how I should ever get them in order. Fenton was 
half crazy. He told me he would send me on board the 
Ney'hudday lying close to the beach, the captain of which he 
bad been introduced to on shore, who most kindly offered me 
his round house and the assistance of a boat to get off some 
of our baggage. We had chairs, tables, couches, beds, china, in 
short, everything to remove, — where to we know not, as 
Fenton had been forced to return before he could do anything. 
Every moment of time was precious, particularly as a heavy 
storm had gathered on sea and land ; the mountains which at 
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early day had looked so lovely were now hidden in mist. 
One of the boy officers of the Nerludda had come with Fenton, 
and suggested it would be better to put me on board the 
nearest vessel, the one I was going to [the Nerludda] being 
three miles off. 

Of course, in the exigency of the moment I could have no 
choice. On Fenton’s requesting me to go into the boat, as 
my being in any place out of the confusion would greatly 
relieve him, I did not and could not object. So he rolled 
a shawl round me and set me down with my new acquaint- 
ance, assuring me he would at latest join me in an hour ; 
indeed, before I knew well where I was, the Hanioud Shaw 
was far behind. I then begged to know where I was going, 
and the young man told me ‘to the brig Agnesi being the 
nearest ship; that he would return and assist Fenton with 
his horse on shore and try to get some other boats to return 
with them, and, to save time, convey as much of our baggage 
to the Agnes as they could, from whence the transfer was 
easy. 

On reaching the brig, however, the captain was dining on 
shore, none but inferior officers on board. This did not make 
much difference, it being only a vessel for merchandise. 
There were no luxuries, such as a chair for ladies to ascend. 
So I had to make my way up as best I could, which for me 
in the weak state I was (not to say unwieldy), was not 
accomplished with ease. As time pressed, the young man 
could only call the stewar/i to receive me, and immediately 
returned to Fenton. 

I had no uneasiness, as the Hamoud Shav) lay so near ; I 
knew that the most of our things might soon be brought from 
her, and Fenton had said an hour, and he would come. That 
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hour, however, lengthened to two, and it became dark and 
gloomy in the cuddy where I lay, and I ascended to the 
deck, where I found quartities of our baggage had arrived. 
I took my seat on one of my own crimson satin cushions with 
a kind of groan at the idea of how little they would benefit 
in colour by the thick falling rain. 

Still the Hamoud Shaio was visible, and all was bustle on 
board with boats plying to the shore. This accounted for 
Fenton's non-appearance. But now the wind rose into a 
kind of thunder squall, with dreadful gleams of lightning, 
and the rain poured down in torrents. No more boats were 
visible, and I began to feel restless and agitated at no sign 
of Fenton — being certain he would not willingly leave me 
in such a comfortless situation. 

Between the squalls, light on board distant ships was 
visible, but boats were no longer to be heard (for now we 
could only hear), and my distress redoubled. I could no 
more sit down, but paced the deck in uncontrollable anxiety. 
The lights on board the Arab ship lessened and were no more. 
She had evidently gone out to sea. But where was Fenton ? 
Nothing could be seen but what the flashes of lightning 
revealed, a sea covered with foam and mountain waves. 

The sailors entreated me to get out of the rain and wind ; 
as I stood there in a white dressing-gown, one of them 
wrapped the captain's watch coat round me, but I flung it off. 
I stood leaning over the side of the ship in extremity of 
distress. The rain beat in myiface, and the tears blinded 
my eyes, for I doubted not that the boat in which Fenton 
left the ship had been engulfed in that boiling sea. He never 
would have left me to spend the night (for it was then past 
eleven) here alone. I said, ‘ He is lost, he is gone, and it is 
my work.' The sailors, poor fellows, gathered round me, with 
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every expression of pity. They hung up lanterns to guide the 
boat if yet she were to come. I felt despair, and consequently 
became calm, meditating on the new and strange calamity 
fallen on me ; yet still I listened, and sometimes said, ' He will 
yet come,’ but I did not believe it, and only felt the terror 
of my heart increased by trying to hope. Oh, how dreadful is 
such hope ! 

As I stood leaning my head on the side of the ship, I 
fancied a faint sound. At first it seemed no more than the 
throbbing of my own temples, but after a moment the 
striking of oars could be distinguished ; we were all at the 
gangway, where I then could hear Fenton’s voice, and flew to 
him half frantic with sudden revulsion of feeling. He had 
gone on shore with the horse, but was unable to induce any 
boat to return with him during the fury of the storm. I 
believe it was then that he met the captain of the Agnes, who 
was returning to his ship unconscious of the visitors who had 
taken possession of it. He was very attentive, and made 
every exertion to assist me. I was so much exhausted I could 
not be removed then ; and after satisfying myself that Fenton 
was alive and well, I felt so famished by hunger, I really was 
glad to partake of the captain’s supper, and thankful to take 
possession of his cot ; and though the wind was at intervals 
tremendous, I slept ! Early in the morning, when Fenton went 
on deck, he found the sailors all of opinion that very bad 
weather was approaching — it was in fact just the season to 
expect it — and he came down to assist me in rising, that 
we might get to the Nerbudda, the captain of the Agnes 
not being satisfied of the safety of the position he had taken 
up. 

It was then I felt the effect of the last night’s exposure ; 
I could with extreme difficulty stand, until Fenton hurried 
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on my clothes. About half an hour’s sail brought me along- 
side the Nerhidday a very fine ship of nine hundred tons, 
fitted up in good style. The captain, Patrick, was awaiting 
my arrival, and received me with a degree of kindness I shall 
never forget. He was an elderly gentlemanlike person, and 
could hardly have expressed more commiseration if I had 
been his daughter. Never did I feel so thankful to Heaven for 
rest and safety. After collecting some of our baggage and 
obtaining the enjoyment of a bath, I sat down to breakfast, 
and did so relish some bread and butter and fish. Fenton 
has gone on shore, and I have written by him a letter to 
Eobert Campbell, whose regiment, the 82 nd, is, I understand 
on the other side of the island, and I now sit enjoying 
the delightful view in a clean English-looking apartment. 

Oh, how true it is ; there is nothing in the combined 
luxuries of the earth to equal the comfort of English arrange- 
ment ; we are born in the midst of it, and know not its per- 
fection until we are without it and feel the deprivation ! 

Fenton on his return last night seemed in no ways 
delighted witli Port Louis. He says the houses are not much 
better than Indian stables. I shall have an opportunity of 
judging for myself, as he has promised I should dine at the 
house of Mr. Passmore, one of the partners in the chief house 
of agency there, a correspondent of Mr. Prinsep's. 

He also called at Government House, and found his old 
commanding officer, Sir Charles Colville, was then at his 
country house about seven miles from town, where they 
spend the hot season. I have to look for some clothes to 
appear in, and I dare say to alter them too, so take my leave 
till to-morrow. 
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II 

February ist — April 2Nd, 1829 

27uZ February, — ‘To-morrow’ has expanded into three days, 
but I may take up my story from it. Captain Patrick offered 
to drive me to Mr. Passmore’s at dinner time, and leave 
Fenton the whole day uninterrupted. As we stepped into the 
boat Captain Patrick said, ‘My dear Mrs. Fenton, let me 
recommend you a bonnet. Although your hair and its 
arrangement is undeniably beautiful, it will be discomposed 
and yr,u will take cold.’ 

‘ A bonnet, my dear sir, where would I get a bonnet, unless 
you can lend me one ? It is so long since that article has 
formed an item in my equipment for driving, I did not 
remember there was such a thing in the world.’ 

So finding the deficiency could not be remedied, off we 
went, and I felt the cool sea air blowing over me a luxury, 
while Captain Patrick was in distress for its consequences. 

I could not help thinking Fenton’s observation just, as 
we drove through the narrow ill-disposed streets. The 
houses in general low, dark, dirty and inconvenient — a 
medley of French, English, and Indian taste and contrivance. 

Mrs. Passmore’s mansion looked something like the little 
bungalows in the higher provinces in India, painted yellow, 
standing in a small compound, shaded with pretty trees. 
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The inside is covered with that gay French paper of figures 
and landscapes which in the days of my youth I thought so 
pretty in Guernsey ; and I like it still, though here it is not 
considered fashionable, the most vulgar English pattern is 
preferred. Pictures always dispose me to reverie; I like a 
story on the walls. 

The lady now entered her saloon, and received me with 
very much kindness, and interest in my difficulties, some of 
which she might well sympathise in, as she had two fine 
infants, the eldest just chattering in Creole French. 

Her extraordinary resemblance to my sister's nurse, 
Eleanor, made me sit and gaze on her ; while she looked at 
me as earnestly as politeness would permit, doubtless from 
thinking me a little distraught. So I took the first fair 
opportunity to mention that the haste in which I had been 
sent from the Arab ship prevented me from collecting the 
necessary wardrobe for travelling by land and sea ; the only 
envelope I had at hand, a small Indian shawl, was lost in the 
hurry and distress of the scene. 

The night proved wet and stormy, and they insisted on my 
taking a bed at their house, which Fenton joined in advising, 
though he would not himself remain. I well knew it was 
no time to trifle witli myself, and really wished to have a 
little intercourse with some creature of my own sex. When 
she attended me to my apartment, my entreaty to have all the 
windows open astonished her. The system here is quite 
different from India, so that withdie small low’ rooms I felt 
all but suffocated. 

Early next morning Fenton came, and w^as called out of my 
room to speak to an old West Indian friend, a Doctor Coyler, /■ 
on his way to England from Ceylon, w’ho had been sent by 
Sir Charles Colville to beg we would immediately take up our 
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quarters in Government House, until he came in from the 
country, whither he hoped we would accompany him back. 
This invitation was given in the very spirit of kindness and 
hospitality. We had not a prospect of finding an abode, and 
it is impossible to fancy a more inconvenient place for a 
stranger, the servants all negro slaves, and the property of 
planters, who hire them at the most exorbitant rate, and 
frequently you cannot find them at all, from a late prohibition 
against the importation of slaves by the British Government. 

After Dr. Coyler and Fenton had talked old times over, the 
doctor informed him he was then staying at Government 
House, but must leave it to visit some friends in a different 
part of the island. Before he went he wished to make me 
acquainted wnth a lady, also a guest there, a Mrs. Barnard, 
wife of a civilian in Ceylon, taking her children home to 
England. They were fellow-passengers, and expected to go to 
sea again in three weeks. He requested I would dine at 
Government House next day, when we should all meet. 

Mrs. Passmore kindly expressed regret at my short visit, 
which she requested I would extend at some ether time before 
I left the island. This I promised her. 

\Qth February. — Gorernraent House . — You may perceive 
there is a break of ten days almost in my story. The day 
after we took our appointed quarters in Government House 
Sir Charles Colville and his staff came in. He is a most 
amiable and excellent pet’son, and well merits the respect 
which all who know him consider his right. 

As it had been settled, we returned with him to Bed wit, 
his country house. The drive there was very beautiful. . . . 
The house is extensive but not lofty, the apartments com- 
modious without the least pretension to be splendid. Like 
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most other houses the floors are of mahogany, most indus- 
triously polished with wax, consequently they shine like a 
mirror, and gave me no little terror and perplexity to keep 
my footing. 

The shrubbery is particularly delightful. There is quite 
a wilderness of flowers, geraniums, myrtle, a whole tribe 
of lovely things I never saw before, and an equal number I 
was enraptured to meet again. . . . The view was one of the 
most enchanting I ever looked on, terminated by the bluest 
of blue seas, visible by the opening of two hills, skirted by 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco fields, and precipitous cliff fringed 
with cocoa, date, and palm, while in the ravines worn by the 
rapid and impetuous mountain rivers, the ‘ eternal ’ aloes 
threw up their spiral stems, clothed with pale straw-coloured 
blossoms. Oh, it was beautiful. Turn where you would, 
some exquisite landscape met your eyes. 

... By that time a bell for dressing gave notice of the 
approach of dinner at eight o'clock. My motions were of 
necessity slow; I hate strange servants, and declined the 
attendance of Lady C.’s waiting woman, preferring Fenton's 
aid in forcing on a full dress gown (oh ! what I suffered during 
his efforts to make me presentable), so of course the whole 
party had assembled before we joined them. 

I shall only now speak of Lady C., whose air and appear- 
ance, habited in black velvet with beautiful pearls, was very 
elegant ; tall, fair and slender, with fine blue eyes and light 
hair, she looked the thing she represented. 

It is very rarely you feel comfortable in any place on the 
first day of introduction, but on the morrow, when we all got 
into domesticated habits, I hourly liked Sir C. and Lady 
Colville more. It was a house where, in fact, you might do as 
you liked without observation. Lady C. pursued her own 
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employments and her guests did the same all the morning. 
There were plenty of books, music, billiards, and newspapers, 
halls, verandahs, and walks, where you might be in company 
or alone, according to your taste. 

Every Saturday there is a public day, when guests come 
from Port Louis and the out-stations. There is nothing want- 
ing to render these parties agreeable ! Outside the drawing- 
room windows is a verandah or balcony, filled with exquisite 
flowers and shrubs. To thft retreat, when the rooms are 
filled with company, music and gaiety, I generally move by 
degrees, until I am unperceived and alone in its extent and 
vacuity. 

Strange as it may seem to tell it, I often cry there till 
I am quite exhausted, so low-spirited and nervous do I feel — 
nothing is pleasure. My very heart sinks at the remembrance 
that I have another voyage to encounter. Oh ! how shall I 
support it ? Lady Colville, who sees how much I suffer, is so 
kind as to take no notice of anything I do, which relieves me 
from the restraint I might else be under. She knows the 
misery of being at sea in such a situation as mine. Her 
youngest baby was born six weeks after she landed. She says 
it is madness for me to attempt another voyage, unless I 
make up my mind to be confined at sea, and promises if I 
remain here to do everything in her power for me. 

Mrs. Barnard came out to Eedwit witliout her family, and 
seemed so restless and uneasy at the dreadful weather which 
suddenly came on, she resolved to face the storm and return. 
It was also high time for us to do the same, as Fenton had 
many arrangements to make ; a brig called the Mary is to sail 
in a fortnight for Sydney. 
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\^th February, — Government House , — ^We have been all day 
sitting to watch the approach of a hurricane ; its advances are 
indeed magnificent, and you will find a minute detail in Paul 
and Virginia, As I lie on my bed I can see the dark line of 
storm approaching by sea, and the heavy clouds ready to burst 
over the mountains, which are black as night; indeed, you 
cannot fancy anything more depressing. The old negro, Ludi- 
vico, goes about from room to room, securing the windows; 
there is but one we can keep open for light ; and truly they 
tell frightful tales of men, horses, and houses being carried up 
into the air. Even making the proper deductions for exaggera- 
tion, enough remains to assure me a hurricane is a fearful 
visitation ; as it is, the house rocks like a cradle. 

lull February, — Well, the hurricane is passed ; but has left 
many a mark of destruction behind. The shore is strewn with 
wrecks ; the harbour stripped of shipping ; very many vessels 
driven out to sea, among the rest my favourite Nerbudda. 

Community of fear made Mrs. Barnard and myself more 
intimate than I think we should ever have otherwise been. 
We sat in the saloon in the centre of the house fancying it 
more safe. I did not like her at first, yet had no good reason 
for it. There was some asperity of manner which kept me 
aloof ; but after a little, I found that her good qualities much 
counterbalanced this defect, and at last I could not help 
admiring the spirit with which she made way against the 
many difficulties and irritations a .stranger must meet here. 

During my absence in the country there has been an 
addition to the party at Government House here, the widow 'y 
of a Major Bates and her large family. I had heard his death 
spoken of on my arrival as a recent and melancholy event. 
Her rooms are in the centre building, which I must necessarily 
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pass to reach my own, I feel my foot unconsciously tread 
more softly as I come near. 

nth February , — This morning Mrs. Barnard came into my 
dressing-room, saying that Mrs. Bates had expressed a strong 
wish to see me, partly from her expectation of hearing some- 
thing of her brother, Major M‘Mahon in the suite of the 
Governor, as I had seen him so recently. I immediately 
accepted Mrs. B.'s introduction to her friend, in whose 
appearance I was strongly interested. She was a pretty 
young creature, scarcely more than twenty-six, though the 
mother of nine children; dark enough enough to have been 
supposed Asiatic without any of the disfiguring symptoms of 
a half-caste. 

Her large dark eyes, though dimmed with sorrow, looked 
like a wounded antelope. I could not look in them unmoved. 
Poor soul, she seemed so pleased to meet a person who had 
seen her brother, and this brought back so much of my own 
feelings and sufferings. She had left Ireland a child, and 
been married, when no more, in Ceylon. 

I then went down, — to me a frightful task from the number 
of steps I had to toil up in return — to inspect some of our 
baggage placed in the godowns, and ascertain if there was any 
injury from sea-water: sat at length quite tired, to breathe on 
one of my trunks, and turned, on hearing steps, to see Eobert 
Campbell and be clasped in(his arms. My dear Robert ! it was 
a sad meeting to both ; even round us lay part of the very 
things he had assisted me to pack up at Chatham, and the 
veriest trifle awakened keen regret and remembrance. 

And thus we met ! He told me he came prepared to remain 
in Port Louis while I stayed, and long and interesting was 
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our conversation. As we sat beside a window Fenton entered 
the lower verandah in his regimentals (white jacket and cap) ; 
Kobert remarked ' There was a stranger.’ I felt my lips quiver 
when I said, * ’Tis Captain Fenton/ and Eobert’s eyes filled for 
an instant as he looked and said, ‘ What a fine-looking man ! ’ 
Their meeting was very cordial. 

In the evening, as we sat together in the verandah enjoying 
the cool breeze off the sea just beneath us, Mrs. Bates and her 
sister approached, and we rose to meet them. She said her 
friend Mr. Vicars, hearing her speak of me and also of my 
name and family in Derry, seemed to wish to meet me, as he 
had a brother in Derry on the survey then going on in Ireland, 
belonging to the Engineers. 

Then I recollected having met him at Prehen, where he 
seemed much smitten by Caroline Knox, and even that there 
was a strong resemblance between the brothers. 

So after being introduced we became by this little circum- 
stance as intimate as if we had met every day for ten years. 

He knew all my cousins by name and report. Mrs. Vicars 
was extremely pretty, dark, also with magnificent eyes and 
teeth. And he is what is concisely called a fine-looking man, 
without being handsome. One thing was certain, they had all 
predetermined to be delighted with me, and insinuated it in so 
many pretty ways I began to think the rest of the world and 
myself must be at fault, and that I was not the irritable, 
fanciful, capricious person I had evlir regarded myself to be. 

20th February. ... As I sat writing to-day I saw Eobert 
speaking to a very fine-looking woman who seemed also to be 
a visitor to Mrs. Bates. I asked him who she was, as her air 
seemed familiar; he said, ‘Mrs. Longmore.* ‘What, of the\y 
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Staff Corps ? ' On his replying in the affirmative I discovered 
that we had also met before. We travelled together from 
Leith to London in the Enterprise steamboat. It was im- 
pressed on me, too, by the remembrance of how much we had 
all suffered. I could occasionally have the aid of my beloved 
Campbell, but Captain Longmore was totally incapable of 
affording her any ; greatly did she need it, for she was near 
being confined and her youngest baby would not quit her 
arms. The other two pretty little girls sat in my berth and 
amused me with their prattle. 

On relating this circumstance to Robert he awaited her 
departure, and then told her of my being here and wishing to 
meet her. She appointed next morning to call. There was so 
much affectionate feeling in her manner, it was with real 
pleasure I renewed this acquaintance. She seemed quite 
shocked at my having to undertake a new and liazardous 
voyage without medical attendance, and said very much to 
dissuade me from the attempt, which only increased my 
despondency, for how can I remain without putting Fenton 
to serious inconvenience ? 

As I well knew employment is the best remedy for low 
spirits, I again set about my packing below stairs. . . . Fenton 
was absent all the morning, and I pursued my toil below until 
it was time to dress for dinner, so I won my way up to my 
room. As I passed the window, Fenton and a gentleman 
within were in conversati(in, and as Fenton said, ‘Here is 
Mrs. Fenton,' I could not retreat, and felt a little conscious 
of my dress being disarranged, and one arm loaded with 
clothes. Altogether 1 stood gasping for breath until they 
both rose to relieve me of my burden, and get me a seat. 

Fenton introduced Mr. Thompson, a gentlemanlike nice 
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young man, the other partner in Passmore’s , house. He came 
to apologise for Mrs. Thompson not having sooner called on 
me. She had been yet unable to leave her house : the medical 
people all recommended quiet, and not being exposed to the 
heat of the day ; and she was still too English to adopt the 
French style of paying evening visits. However, he hoped 
next day she might venture out, and would come to Government 
House. His chief object in making the visit was to invite us 
to dine on the following day. He met Kobert Campbell going 
out and included him in the invitation. He was hardly out of 
sight when a whole party of military people entered the room, 
whom Fenton had once known in Chatham. I really had not 
chairs for them, and the couch was spread with the evidence 
of the washerwoman’s toil. Not knowing any, I did wish them 
anywhere but where they were. 

Next morning I heard Mrs. Thompson’s name announced, 
and seldom have I been so much interested in the first 
appearance of an entire stranger. Her beauty certainly is 
her least attraction, for she is blessed with those winning 
manners which impress you with being the overflow of an 
amiable and feeling heart. As I looked on her the idea of her 
being the model for English grace and loveliness was the effect 
of my scrutiny. I felt really pleased at the idea of spending 
the rest of the day with her. 

While she sat I felt as if we had been old friends, and after 
she was gone recollected with mingled grief and pleasure her 
resemblance to poor, poor Charlotte Hart. There was the same 
large blue eye, light hair, and transparent complexion, even the 
figure bore a strong resemblance to hers, which was almost 
perfection. I need not further dwell on her appearance ! 


T 
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23rd Felruary . — Lady Colville, too, strongly advises me to 
give up the idea of the voyage, to let Fenton proceed by the 
Mary and prepare for my reception. She promises me every 
kindness and attention if this is my resolve. Fenton seems 
also to despair of my reaching Van Diemen's Land without 
some catastrophe ; in short every one seems satisfied I ought 
not to go on. 

Where there are so many persons kind and friendly, I am 
sure I should want for no attention. I have only to weigh the 
matter in my own mind, and if I can separate from Fenton at 
present. There is no question that if I go his anxiety and 
responsibility will be great. . . . The weather is becoming 
most oppressive, and if I must stay it would be selfish in the 
extreme to keep Fenton here, wasting alike time, money, and 
constitution. . . . The indecision of my mind increases my 
depression, for alas ! I have but a choice of evils. However, I 
could not be justified knowingly to endanger the life of my 
poor infant. It seems I ought to stay behind and leave the 
rest to Heaven, who doubtless will not forsake me if I act 
according to my feeling of duty. 

If this must indeed be my alternative I must struggle to 
keep up while Fenton stays. And if he must go, 1 wish him 
gone ! I should certainly prefer being with Mrs. Thompson 
to any one in the colony, and have promised to pay her a long 
visit. But I have a prior engagement if I do remain. 

After the party went off th Redwit Mrs. Barnard insisted I 
would try to take a walk, it sounded like asking me to take a 
fly. . . . After some reluctance Mrs. B., with Robert and my- 
self, set off, purposing to descend to the beach, but before I 
got half way I assured them I must stop or they must carry 
me on. The French parties, gaily equipped for their pro- 
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menade, surveyed us with curiosity, a point they never omit 
where English ladies are in question. 

February 2Qth , — There has been again a large party from 
Government House here on a gay occasion, the marriage of 
one of Sir Charles’ aide-de-camps to a French lady. 

I forgot to mention among the visitors at Eedwit Lady 
Barkley. She, too, was not a person to be easily overlooked. 
I fancy her like one of those fascinating women who graced 
the salons of Paris in the days of Madame de Staid or Madame 
de Genlis; handsome and talented, one seeming gifted with 
an instinctive knowledge of what was best to be said and fittest 
to be done, on every possible occasion, communicating her own 
ease to every one around her. Her husband, a confirmed 
invalid, never quitted home, and her only child. Captain 
Barkley, formed part of Sir C. Colville’s suite. 

A marriage is always to be commented on, whether for or 
against. She asked me at Kedwit if I had heard it spoken of, 
and then freely expressed her sentiments. The lady was 
young and beautiful, but, I believe, unportioned, and not 
standing high in connections. Lady B. said, principally from 
their different religions she had opposed it as long as she 
could, even sent him to England for two years ; then, finding 
him return bent on his purpose, she conceded the point and 
gave her consent, though her approval was wanting. 

As she told me this, she sighed, and said: 'It is hard to 
have the cherished hopes of years defeated, but now I must 
only strive to aid them as effectujflly as I can.’ 

Captain Greville is what is termed a conchologist, a shell 
fancier. It is indeed difficult for any one with the use of 
their eyes to be less here. The shells are so exquisite, nothing 
could save me from the infection but want of time and money, 
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it being withal an expensive gratification. Some shells are 
so high as fifty dollars. 

Febmary VI th , — I don’t believe there is any one in this 
large house but myself to-night; a very large party have 
attended Lady C. to the play, and I have walked about the 
vacant saloon musing over the future. This evening is like a 
picture of my own life — in a few more days Fenton will be 
gone, and to whom shall I then turn for support and society ? 
I articulated this sentence leaning on the open window, look- 
ing on 'the everlasting Heavens bright with their starry 
host.’ 

They told me of Him who had created them, and yet did • 
not scorn the weakness of human suffering; ‘that when my 
father and mother forsake me, God will take me up,’ and a 
strong assurance of protection upheld me. 

The band always concludes the morning parade by playing 
at the gate of Government House. But I must confess it is 
not now exhilarating, either to Fenton or myself. He seems 
sensibly depressed ; God grant that new pursuits and scenes 
may reanimate him and present fresh interests ! For myself, I 
can hardly express the heavy depression that preys upon me. 
My eyelids feel ready to overflow. . . . 

It is a relief to me when Fenton goes to ride, or meets an 
acquaintance, of which there are many here. The effort of 
striving to be calm and tranquil renders the struggle with 
these feelings doubly severe.^ When he is gone out I generally 
descend the private staircase, and throw myself on a couch in 
one of these dark, unoccupied apartments, where I know there 
is no one will expect to find or come to seek for me. People 
in this world are so apt to misconstrue one’s actions. I do 
not like to betray what I feel to any one. I am more at ease 
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with Eobert than any other person, from the prior knowledge 
he has of my feelings. 

• •••••« 

As I sat with Mrs. Bates this morning there came in a 

Lieutenant S of the Engineers and his wife ; it occurred 

to me he was the brother of Captain S. of the 13th, and in the 
course of the visit he made some inquiries that confirmed it. 
I thought, too, I had seen both before, but when or where 
could not determine. 

After they went out Mrs. B. said to me, ‘Perhaps you know 

Mrs. S ; she is a native of the County Derry, although 

we suspect there is something rather unpromising in her 
history.’ 

Tlmi I recollected that while living at Bishop's College I 

had read in one of Catherine’s letters that Mr. S , who 

was then living in Dungiven, had married the daughter of old 
Mercer the carpenter, also that his companions refused to 
associate with them, as I believe that low birth was the Ua^t 
disadvantage attending the connection. I could not help 
laughing at the metamorphosis of the bare-footed Irish girl, the 
daughter of a village ale-house, into a fine lady. It struck me, 
too, that she departed with precipitancy when I was talking 
about some of my cousins. She certainly did remember me, as 
they lived at the avenue to our house, and well do I remember 
this girl running to the door as we passed in driving out. 

The most amusing part of t^e story was that she had 
declared herself intimate with several families of whose name 
only she could know, the Knoxes of Prehen in particular, 
where I had first met him. It gave many persons here a 
strange impression of the manners and education of the higher 
castes in Ireland, as nothing could conquer the radical vulgarity 
and ignorance of this young woman. I much doubt if she 
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could read. She possessed a vulgar style of beauty, very bold, 
black eyes, fine teeth and complexion. But only fancy what 
an Augean task it must have been when she attempted the 
habits and manners of a lady to supersede her own. 

I cannot understand the climate here ; it is terribly hot, and 
yet there is a current of strong breeze perpetually blowing 
over the island. Were it not for this, the heat would be 
beyond endurance ; one or two nights when the wind paused 
it was more oppressive than ever I knew it in India, and 
naturally so, the rooms being low, small, and close, the luxuries 
of punkahs, tatties, etc., being all unknown, and there is an- 
other want still more grievous to an Indian wanderer, that of 
bathing rooms ; if I wish for this, which has become from 
habit an article of actual necessity, I must require the 
negresses to mount up these flights of stairs. Mrs. Barnard, 
who suflTered equally from the deprivation, proposed to me 
one day after dinner, when we were half way down, to descend 
to the lower apartments and search for a bath. It seemed 
impossible that so large a house could have been erected 
without providing for this purpose. We certainly were shown 
a place choked up with weeds, old mats, bottles, in short, 
rubbish, and it had been once a bath, but neither of us were 
tempted by its exterior to give it a second visit. 

I feel a great loss or Mrs. Barnard ; she has this day sailed 
for England. I look across to the closed windows of her 
apartments with much regret. Mrs. Bates and her large family 
are preparing to follow, so that in a day or two more I shall 
be the sole occupant here. Arthur Frankland, indeed, has 
rooms on the first floor, but we only meet at breakfast. He 
dines at the mess and spends his evenings abroad. He is not, 
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to my taste, a very taking young man! But, on the other 
hand, he is very young, and his latent qualities may come 
forward by and by. 

Lady Colville speaks highly of the talents of an elder 
brother in the Survey Department in Van Diemen’s Land, 
who it seems was with them in India, and made there a 
marriage with more love than prudence. Such being the case, 
his uncle procured for him a situation in Van Diemen’s Land 
from pure necessity. Mrs. F. she describes as being very 
gentle and unpretending — rather than pretty or animated — but 
she says she feels certain I must like her. 

Lady C. is a right pleasant person herself and as gay as 
need be — indeed her spirits often quite bring me to a stand 
from the mere effect of contrast. There is a very agreeable 
and superior woman, their companion, or the instructress of 
the children ; she has more the place of a relative in point of 
authority and respect — a Miss Begarry — who has much and 
deserved influence. I liked her particularly. She had much 
knowledge of the Highlands and many families in Argyleshire 
with whom I am connected. 

Fenton accompanied the Thompsons to Eedwit this morn- 
ing. I told him I would send for Mrs. Passmore’s carriage 
and spend the evening, but though I did intend it I was 
overcome with sickness. I lay down to recruit a little and 
rose no more. I attempted to stand once or twice to no 
purpose. It was very solitary indeed : after the servants took 
away my tea things, they locked the doors and went off, as all 
the negroes do at night. 

There were many people who would have come to me if 
they had fancied me alone, but having said I was going to the 
Passmores no one suspected it — and in truth I was too ill to 
wish for society. When the band at nine o’clock stopped at the 
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gate and the bugle sounded the retreat, I wrapped my shawl over 
my discomposed garments and seated myself in the verandah. 

It was an exquisite night. . . . The light on board many of 
the ships was discernible; particularly I distinguished the 
Mary^ in which Fenton so soon proceeds. Night and solitude 
were then for me bad companions, for I had suffered much 
during the day from bodily illness. I said, ‘ I will not think.’ 
I sat just outside my dressing-room window, the upper part of 
which was open, and the lamp on my table gave light enough 
to read. I took up a volume of Walter Scott’s — the sweet 
and sad story of the Bride of Lammermooi\ Though it was in 
truth a deep tragedy, yet the misery was not mine own, and it 
was better than thinking. 

Next morning the negroes attending my rooms put a note 
into my hand from Mrs. Longmore, who, in driving by 
Government House from a party somewhere, saw a lady 
sitting in the verandah. So much for sitting lefore a lamp at 
night. She concluded there had been some mistake about my 
going to the Passmores, and wrote thus early to insist on my 
coming to her; being unwell she protested against as an 
excuse, as I might come in my dressing-gown and lie on the 
couch. Captain L., she added, would bring her carriage for 
me about two o’clock. 

I really felt a great desire to go, solitary and ill as I was. 
Her being the mother of many children and capable of giving 
me a little good counsel was very requisite for me. So I lay 
down to keep quiet and nurse myself to be able to dress in 
time for Captain Longmore’s promised call, but unfortunately 
my dbstinate sickness was beyond all control, I more than 
once rose to begin my work and heavy toil of dressing, and 
got to — the nearest chair — it was all in vain. I bathed my 
forehead with lavender and eau de Cologne — there was no 
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healing in either. My head throbbed and my breath failed : 
in this way I actually passed the hours until I caught a 
glimpse of Captain L. in the portico, and was hardly inside 
my private room when his steps were in the outside one. 
The urgent necessity for haste gave me strength enough to 
convey an apology through the door, and assurance of being 
with him in five minutes — a promise I had little hope of being 
enabled to fulfil. Where I got energy to get on a suitable 
garment for dining in I hardly know, but I really was 
astonished at the respectability of my equipment in so short 
a time, and as the hurry of dressing is always productive of 
heightened colour, Mrs. L. was both surprised and concerned 
to hear me detail my sufferings. She talked of patience and 
hope. Thank God, I cannot now have much longer to endure. 
She also reminded me of what she had suffered on board the 
well-remembered steamboat. This led to much interesting 
conversation and cost us both some tears. She told me they 
had often wished to know what became of us. 

I fancy the state of my feelings has a powerful influence 
on my health at present, for after I had been some little time 
with her, and soothed by her affectionate manner, I became 
quite another being, forgot my illness and spent a very 
pleasant evening. On returning, I had two adventures. One 
was, that the negress, after arranging my night lamp, fastened 
the under part of the windows inside and retreated into Sir 
Charles C.’s room, next to and entering mine — which she 
also bolted inside. 

On reaching the portico. Captain L.'s horses were a little 
restive, and he could not quiet them to attend me upstairs 
— indeed I insisted he would not attempt it, and pointing to 
the light in my room above said, ‘ You see all is ready, and 
I cannot require your further assistance.* 
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After considerable toil, I got into my verandah, and first 
attempted the usual entrance. It was fastened by a bolt at 
the bottom, and by no effort could I reach so far over it 
though I made many trials ; each was secured in the same 
way, and the negroes, I knew, were all gone to their huts. 
The only assistance possible for me to summon was the soldier 
on sentry below, but the utter loneliness of the house made 
me hesitate, besides I did not see or hear him, and liked 
not the appearance of vociferating in the dark for him, 
as many might listen as well as the only one intended 
to hear : to descend and return again was almost impossible 
likewise. 

I searched in vain for something to raise me up on to lean 
over, and at last sat down on the floor of the verandah^ meditat- 
ing how I should pass the night, as my dress was a thin Dacca 
muslin over a silk petticoat, a lace scarf being my only 
muffling. Most fortunately I found some masses of coral 
which Lady C. had placed there to dry, and when almost in 
despair collected them into a siifflcient heap to enable me to 
climb over the door. But the difflculty with which this was 
accomplished left me faint and trembling. I recollected that 
Fenton had brought up a case of port wine, part of our sea 
stock, to be within my reach in case of necessity, and I got a 
glass of it ready, to refresh me after getting over the toil of 
undressing, when a faint sound near me cauglit my ear ; then 
a light perceptible step the door : 1 trembled like a leaf, 
knowing that no person was living in the house, Arthur 
Frankland having gone to Eedwit. I saw the lock of the 
door move and then gently open, at which a darkly dressed 
figure was visible, but actually the sight left my eyes before 
1 could recognise Miss Begarry, who it seems had come into 
town in the morning to visit a sick friend, in whose chamber 
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she had passed the day, and now came at a late hour to get a 
bed at Government House. She said, knowing that I was 
alone and perhaps asleep, she did not knock, but meant to 
peep in and pass through into Sir C.’s apartments if I should 
be. After recovering from my terror, I felt quite alive, and 
invited Miss B. to partake of my yet untouched refreshments, 
recounting my difficulties to secure an entrance. I besought 
her if the coral should be injured, she would kindly exculpate 
me from doing it needlessly. 

She seemed highly entertained at the whole story. 

all March . — . . . I believe I must take leave of you for some 
time. Fenton’s departure is fixed for the 10th, and as he will 
take on all our heavy baggage I must again commence the 
task of arranging it, that is, separating what is only mine from 
his! It is a strange feeling with which we have adopted ilm 
measure, which though we admit the necessity of, we each 
refrain from talking about. My only solace is the society of 
Eobert, with whom I have no restraint, and tliis comfort will 
Soon be lost to me: he is appointed to the 49th, and must 
proceed to India by the very first opportunity. 

\*lth March, Port Louis . — The evening gun just tired marks 
the termination of one of the most wretched days I have ever 
spent without any sudden or severe misfortune having arisen 
to characterise it. I know not wli^^ : 1 had persuaded myself 
I must see Fenton again, though I well knew it was in 
obedience to my own wishes, and to spare me the pain of 
another farewell that he forbore to come. 

However, the calm had lasted so long, and was yet likely to 
continue, it was insupportable to remain looking at the ship 
in which he lay, almost a stone’s throw from the shore, and 
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remember be was yet so near and still we were apart. How 
grateful I felt when Eobert offered to go on board and tell 
him I wished to see him again ! However, my wishes were 
here defeated. After listening, hoping and waiting in vain, 
Eobert returned alone ! informing me that he could only find 
on board the Mary the sailors ; the captain was on shore and 
Fenton had gone to the Nerhtdda which lay alongside, where 
Eobert also sought and found him not. But all this only 
confirmed my opinion that there was no chance of their 
sailing and that he would find my note and come at day- 
light. 

Long, long before the first beam, I was at the window. . . . 
Every minute I thought I heard the striking of oars and listened 
with that intense strain of the nerves which all who have ever 
listened in suspense and pain must well remember. . . . The 
rustle of the cardinal bird in the stiff leaves of a date tree 
close to the window more than once made me feel faint with 
suspense and expectation. ... I fancied a faint breeze play 
on my forehead and then just tremble on the tamarind trees. 
It might increase and prevent Fenton leaving his ship. And 
while the idea was just occupying my lieart, I saw the Mary 
with every sail set gliding out into the bay, thus terminating 
my expectations. My last impulse was to seize my glass, and 
with it, a moment after, I distinguished poor Fenton standing 
on the deck watching this bungalow. His attitude, his figure, 
his military dress woic alj plain and distinct, until tears and 
distance blinded me, I laid niy head on the window to 
sustain me. The casualties which might prevent our ever 
meeting all uprose before me. I looked again for the Mary 
lessening in the distance, and my heart felt bursting. Just 

then, Mrs. entered my room, to take me to breakfast. 

She asked me what I was looking at. I replied ‘ the sea,' and 
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took her arm with a fixed determination to intrude my 
private feelings of wretchedness on others. 

When I sat down to table I recollected that on leaving it 
last night my belief that I must see Fenton again, kept me up, 
and again my eyelids were strained to contain the gushing 
tears. But still I sat there apparently calm. I believe I 
should have eaten a hedgehog unconsciously if it had been 
offered to me. 

Breakfast over, I returned to my room, and there — no longer 
under restraint — I sobbed myself into a state bordering on 
stupor, sick, sick, both in body and in mind. There was now 
nothing to look at or hope for. 

The sea was blue and bright, curled with a freshening breeze 
and no more trace of the Mary than if the waters had closed 
over her. ... In the caprice of grief I said Fenton ought not 
to have left me, forgetting he did so at my own desire. Then I 
thought of my approaching confinement and my heart softened 
with the idea of an object of passionate affection whose life 
was bound in mine, which was now my only perceptible link 
with human existence. 

This remembrance brought to my mind the necessity for 
composure — the injury It might sustain from my violent 
agitation. I had arisen and was bathing my burning eyes in 
rosewater, when a knock at the door preceded the entrance of 
Kobert. 

* They told me you were asleep, l^ut I knew you better.* 

At that moment }ic was perhaps the only person whose 
presence would not have been an intrusion ; aflectionate and 
doubly dear to me, lu understood my feelings. 

I shall now, dearest, say farewell. Oh that I could see 
you ilm moment, could lay my head on your kind breast ; but 
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to write in this way of impossibilities is merely madness. 
Alas, no ! I must lay my head on my lonely pillow in the 
abode of strangers. 

25^A March. . . . This is a wretched state to exist in, and it 
is indeed more wretched by the want of a proper servant, and 
of the prospect of a suitable nurse during my confinement. I 
have been disappointed of the one I hoped to get, and at this 
time every person of good character in the island is engaged 
in the different English families, and also in some French, 
as I find they consider it more fashionable to have an English 
nurse. 

Besides, if it pleases God to spare my baby’s life, I shall 
require one competent to take care of it at sea, where I am 
so helpless, and no remuneration here can insure success. 
Lady Colville’s sweet Georgina is nursed by a negress, but I 
hope and pray to be enabled to do tliis myself — it is only an 
assistant I require in the care of it, and to attend me in the 
meantime. 

This evening Mrs. came into my room holding a very 

fine boy by the hand. ‘Here,’ she said, ‘is a specimen of 
New South Wales. This little fellow is returning there with 
his mother by the next ship.’ 

He was the son of a Captain Eossie, who had formerly been 
on the staff of a relative of mine in this colony, and now is 
Police Magistrate at Sydiyey. He had married a beautiful 
young woman here, much younger than himself, but she was 
long ill and supposed to be dying of consumption. The 
physicians at Sydney, merely to soothe her, had reconimendcd 
her native air. 

This 1 learned from an Englishwoman who attended the 
boy, and in fact her air and manner was so good I almost 
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doubted her station in life until her own distant and respectful 
manner reminded me. 

I was extremely pleased with her maternal love for the boy, 
whom, she told me, she had brought up with the spoon from 
his birth. I asked her many questions about Sydney, which 
she replied to with intelligence and propriety. . . . She offered 
to make inquiry among the French families she was intimate 
with, if a good negress could be found to undertake the latter 
office. 

Robert came shortly after. ... He was to sail in two days, 
and feeling our separation so near we spoke more openly on 
many points we had each avoided before, fearing to pain the 
other. 

Though it was impossible to dwell upon subjects of painful 
interest without deep emotion, to talk unreservedly with one 
so intimate and so affectionate was a pleasure my heart had 
long been a stranger to. Besides, I could not think without 
concern of his going to be a sojourner in a climate hitherto so 
fatal to all his family. 

I don’t believe any progress of time can make me forget the 
present suffering. ... I wake long before gunfire, and watch 
the approach of light : a little tea or coftee i.s my only refresh- 
ment. After the tedious process of bathing without any of 
the Indian conveniences for it, when my apartment is put 
in order, I get my writing-box 01^ my couch, my book — if 
perchance I have one — and then lay me down again, *To 
measure time by pain.* 

In the sultry noonday all nature seems, like myself, weary 
or out of tune. ... I liave room for meditation even to 
madness, but I literally cannot think, my thoughts are also 
spellbound. Tis not so when the twilight returns and the 
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first gale comes off the sea. . . . The glorious stars seem 
thronging from the undiscovered wastes of space and 
Eternity! I truly rejoice in their return and companion- 
ship : — 

‘ They utter forth a glorious voice, 

And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeat the story of their birth.^ 

Tis true they have also for me other and less exalted 
language and associations. I think of poor Fenton on his 
solitary voyage gazing on them arising from the surrounding 
waste of water. 

I remember the hours on board the Hamoml tihau\ when to 
watch their nightly progress and change of position was my 
only interval of interest. . . . The evening star seems almost 
a part of myself. Where have I not hailed its lamp ? 

How wonderful is the dominion of the imagination over our 
physical powers I I felt this so acutely a few nights since. 

I always strive, if possible, to dine with the family or at 
least sit at table. I was thus sitting after dinner in almost a 
state of vacuity when the bugles of the 29th regiment sounded 
their usual call to dinner. It was the same air I had heard 
the bugles of the 13th play after returning from Campbells 
interment, since which time I have never listened to it; the 
sight actually left m> eyes ; L must have fainted if a hysterical 
burst of tears had not relieved me. The effect was so sudden 
to those in the room, who could not guess the cause, no more 
than I could explain it. I cannot describe the distress of the 
scene, which did not Urminaie then. I knew I might hear 
the same next day, and the very expectation of it, though the 
sound was too distant to distinguish it, produced similar con- 
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sequences. I feel as if I should never get the better of it, and 
yet, after this struggle of agitated feeling has spent itself, 'tis 
strange how much easier I feel, especially if alone, when I 
can get out, and the night breeze in truth brings ‘ Healing on 
its wings.* 

Perhaps from all this you may form some idea of the extent 
of what I suffer, though no words I can use could express it 
altogether. 

nth March . — As I lay this morning on my couch endeavour- 
ing feebly to knit a little pair of shoes for my baby I unfolded 
a paper the worsted had been wound on ; it was a little note 
of dear Blackwell’s, sent to me shortly after I left Dinapore, 
with some of my things left there. Though it was brief and 
hurried, there was so much heart expressed in those few 
hurried lines, so much zeal for my comfort, my feelings were 
quite overpowered. I thought, Oh ! for such a friend at this 
trying moment. A negress knocked at my door wuth an 
envelope from Sir Charles Colville, containing a letter from 
Eliza U’Oyly and another from Blackwell. I can but feebly 
express the consolation I received. ... I determined, if my 
child lived, to call it after her, as it should be her god-child. 

As I sat writing Mrs. came into my room, saying 

they were going to spend the evening in the country. She 
inquired where the woman tvas wdiom I had engaged to attend 
me as a sort of sick nurse — a miserable substitute for the sort 
of person necessary to me, ignorant and vulgar in the extreme. 
I had allowed her to go on some business for herself to the 
cantonment; indeed, I was better pleased to be without her 
all day. It was at night only that the necessity of having 
some one beside me made me endure her. 

I was rather low in spirits when I felt I was in the 

u 
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house alone, the negro servants having all departed to their 
cook-house, to make the most of their master's absence; 
so that, literally, there was not a soul within hearing. 

Long, long after drum-beat I still listened and still ex- 
pected my attendant, but in vain ; she came not. I think it 
was the feeling of solitude and helplessness which brought on 
sympathetic bodily suffering, for I felt such severe pain I was 
truly terrified at the idea of being then taken ill. I walked 
about, lay down, rose up, tried every position in the hope of 
finding relief. I shed floods of tears, absolutely not knowing 
what to do, and struggling against frightful suffering. I sat 
down at the window, hoping to catch a sound of some one — 
any one — approaching. There was a light burning in the 
back apartments of Colonel 's bungalow, and I remem- 

bered there was an European woman there, the wife of 
his servant. What would I have given to see her then ! I 
attempted to walk from my window across the compound; 
then the thought struck me I might encounter the Colonel, 
with whom I was very slightly acquainted. I turned with 
renewed despondency to lie down again, yet in my clothes. I 
recollect watching a bright star glimmering through the leaves 
of a date tree, and wild and wandering reveries passed over 
my mind; in the midst of them I slept! Merciful indeed 
was that brief oblivion. When I woke the fir^t streaks of 
morning were glimmering over the mountain tops. I felt 
cold, almost benumbed. Bpt the spasms of pain had sub- 
sided, and I rose to find a shawl to restore a little warmth. 
It was four o'clock, and there were many hours to wait 
before I could procure any refreshments, ten o’clock being 
the breakfast hour; and having no servant to send, I must 
necessarily wait for the first who approached my apart- 
ment. 
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About eight a tap at my window announced a visitor in 
the shape of the renegade, who very coolly accounted for her 
absenting herself by saying she met some friends, and they 
were making themselves merry, which induced her to do 
the same, I am certain I felt as much bitterness as ever 
Caligula did — for five minutes, as she seemed to feel real 
contrition when informed of the night of suffering I had 
spent. 
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III 

April 3RD — June 27TI1, 1829 

I8th April — Grande Birer, 4 miles from Port Loids. — What 
a change in my feelings since I wrote last. Oh ! what a relief. 
Here I sit in a pretty quiet pavilion writing, while my beloved 
child sleeps by my side. My child ! What a flood of new 
emotions the very name produces. It appears as if I never 
felt or loved till now. I am very certain if I could describe 
the extent of what I feel, even you would doubt my being in 
my right mind ; unless you could take into consideration the 
desolation of my heart when it came to light it up with a pure 
and imperishable affection. Would you could see it at this 
moment ! for if I tell you how lovely it is, you must suppose 
it only exists in a doting mother's credulity. Before I savj it, 
I heard the whisper, ‘ What a beautiful infant,’ and forgot I 
had given it life at the utmost peril of mine own, for truly it 
was all but lost. 

It IS indeed wonderful to myself, the renovation of my 
powers; the long and oppjres.sive misery I endured alike 
exhausted my mind and body, made the present intolerable 
and the future terrible. The very power of walking about 
is so new and delightful. ’Tis true I am weak, but what 
of this in comparison with the past, and very few women 
are able to do half as much as I have done. My baby is 
only yet a fortnight old, and I have been able to remove 
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from Port Louis and take up my abode with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson, according to our previous agreement. He has 
been so very unwell that they have removed out of town 
to this very sweet romantic place, where, according to the 
fashion of the island, a separate pavilion is appropriated 
for my use in the garden, or, as we call it in India, ‘the 
compound.’ 

... I am enjoined by my charming young friend to 
consider this pavilion as home, where I may be visited or 
leave to visit, as suits my arrangements. This is so kind, for 
if I were compelled to attend to the ceremonies of society, 1 
should be in despair ! I breakfast here, and Mrs. T. also, in 
her room, as he goes off about eight to town, where he 
generally remains until four, then returns to drive out or 
walk about. My day, however, begins many hours earlier; 
in fact, I hardly sleep, not from illness but from a kind 
of mental excitement and watchfulness of the infant I 
cannot yet moderate. You will smile if I tell you I never 
fancy it safe unless in mine own arms. The nurse likes 
this persuasion full well, and allows me the full benefit 
of carrying it about for hours of the night. Then I am 
up by gun-fire for the purpose of its being taken out before 
sunrise, through a pretty shaded walk, where I can look 
at it while I bathe and dress. I have at this hour an 
early cup of coflee brought me, then proceed to the arduous 
task of dressing and bathing Fhra, whose baptismal appella- 
tion I anticipate. Then about ten o’clock Mrs. T. s gentle 
voice — 

‘ Gomes like the fabled music that beguiles 
The sailor on the waters.’ 

Or if she is ill, which is too frequently the case, her negress 
presents a little chit of kind inquiry for us. When she can 
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and does bring her work and come to me, her conversation 
affords me particular pleasure. She has equal simplicity and 
originality, with strong sense and tender feeling. 

I generally join her at tiffin. ... I sit until the hour for 
our evening walk and Mr. Thompson’s return to drive out this 
sweet lady. As I cannot introduce my nursery into their 
phaeton, I prefer my stroll about the compound, where I can 
rest at will under the delightful shade of the cinnamon trees ; 
if the night is fine, I sometimes return with Flora to the 
dinner-table of my friends; if otherwise, I have my dinner 
sent to my pavilion, where Mrs. T. comes to bid me good- 
night after her dinner. They seldom dine alone, and I relish 
strangers so little, it is one reason why I prefer being alone. 

I can hardly describe what I feel : I am quite conscious 
that it is very extravagant, but not the less I do feel it. 
When I have compelled myself to quit the infant for this 
short period, I have been so faint with terror I could not 
swallow. It is quite a malady. . . . This would not be the 
case if I had a nurse I could place confidence in. My present 
one is a young French girl, whom I prefer, though without 
experience, because she is sober ; but as I must direct her in 
every proceeding I cannot be a moment absent. I have, too, 
a negress to assist, who, as a negress, is very passable. 

I spoke before of a Madame Kossie, whose child and nurse 
visited me. This woman was the greatest comfort and assist- 
ance. Her mistress lieard Of my distress for a nurse, and 
most kindly allowed her to come every second night to sit 
with me and bathe and dress the child. Fancy my horror the 
second day after it was born. The Hottentot creature who 
professed to attend me was dressing it in a manner which 
made my flesh creep, and cost me many a bitter tear to wit- 
ness. Well, after it was dressed, she took it by the feet, and 
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shook it with its head down, as she affirmed, to keep its liver 
from growing. I screamed and flew out of bed to seize the 
child though so weak ; a fainting fit succeeded. Next day I 
determined to wash it myself, and actually did sit up and 
accomplish what to me was one of the most painful tasks I 
had ever accomplished. It was the first infant I had ever 
dressed, and it is a thing of such nicety to do, the sight almost 
left my eyes with nervous agitation. I am satisfied many 
women have reared ten children without as much personal 
exertion as I am obliged to make. 

Oh ! had you but seen my situation when it was born ; I 
had been all that morning rather better than for some days 
before, and by no means anticipated the event being so near. 
About six o’clock I began to feel anxious to see Dr. Shanks, 
and after a delay and suspense and search of about an hour it 
was discovered he had gone early in the day to visit the lady 
of an officer in the neighbourhood, who was precisely in my 
situation, and had not returned. You may guess the con- 
sternation of this intelligence, and how not a moment was to 
be lost. My nurse went off to the mess of the 29th to inquire 
if their Surgeon was to be found. After much delay she 
returned with the Assistant Surgeon of that corps — a very 
young man, an utter stranger whom I had never until that 
moment seen. After the progress of some dreadful hours, of 
which the less either written or remembered the better, I saw, 
evidently by his manner, he wi?^ alarmed for the result, and I 
had full time to feel I stood on the verge of eternity. Why 
can we not make the solemn impressions of such an hour 
influential over all the rest of our lives ? Can I ever forget 
my feelings then — my thought of husband, father, sister, and 
all from whom I believed the shadow of death was hiding me 
for ever ? 
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Dr. Eobinson at last proposed sending in search of Dr. Hart, 
the Staff Surgeon, who might be in town. The very first look 
of Dr. Hart revived my confidence. ... It is wonderful how 
much the manner of a medical man can influence a nervous 
patient. He was not young, and had a tone and bearing of 
kindness which in a younger man would have been out of 
place. I do not doubt, under all circumstances, that I owe 
my life to him. He took out his watch to mark the time of 
the baby^s birth — four o'clock on the 3rd of April, the 
anniversary of my marriage. 

He seemed to feel a most cordial interest in me, and paid 
me many a long visit whenever his leisure admitted of it, as 
a friend, so that I really began to look for his appearance 
with impatience; every evening, after dinner, he and Dr. 
Eobinson turned their steps to my abode. The latter I soon 
began to like extremely as a gentlemanlike and well-informed 
young man. Both seemed equally to feel for my loneliness 
and lowness of spirits. . . . 

Still their kindness could not supply the want of a good 
nurse at night, and really the distress I felt was inconceivable. 
Weak and exhausted as I was, often had I to contend against 
fatigue almost amounting to stupor, fearing to sleep, lest I 
should neglect my watch upon the infant, and that the 
ignorant woman would cram it with improper food; or, if I 
slept, that they would expose it to the mosquitoes. I can 
hardly convey to you by wordf. the satisfaction I used to feel 
when Mrs. Hughes came in about eight at night, and then 1 
cast my whole care on her; so careful, neat, and judicious, her 
manners so good, she was an unspeakable relief. 

After spending a few nights there with me she told me her 
story. She was an Irishwoman, and at a very early age 
married a handsome sergeant in, I believe, the 49th. Her 
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own parents were dead : she lived then with an unde, a rich 
farmer. Her marriage proved unfortunate. Her husband 
was dissipated and extravagant, her children successively 
died, and she became almost heartbroken. A lady on her 
way to India tempted her to accompany her there, and wet- 
nurse her child. This she agreed to, partly hoping that a 
temporary separation might bring her husband to some feeling 
of remorse. Well, to India she went; and the family she 
lived in became so attached to her, they would not part with 
her, and she accompanied them to England. ... I fancy she 
then made another attempt to live with her husband, and, 
disgusted again, accepted a similar situation. This accounted 
for her superior air and manner. . . . She seemed so truly 
delighted at meeting with any one to speak of India. 

I fancy Mrs. Eossie was confined at the Cape, or at sea, and 
being unable to nurse her child, induced Mrs. Hughes to take 
charge of him, and bring him up by hand, in which she suc- 
ceeded admirably. Such were the circumstances by which 
she became my temporary attendant. Oh, how gladly would 
I have kept her with me, had this been possible. She much 
loved her mistress, and told me with many tears she felt 
certain her death was rapidly approaching, of which the 
sufferer was totally unconscious. In that case she must take 
the first opportunity to return with the child to his father, so 
that we should probably sail together. T sliould call it a 
blessing to have such a woman to^uperintend the nursing of 
luy baby during the period of suffering and helplessness I 
must expect then. 

May {my hirtMay ), — Tis three years to-day since I left 
Hinapore to reside at Patna. Oh, how many events have 
crowded into that brief moment of time ; I almost doubt my 
own identity when I look at my lovely infant, and remember 
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the hand that has upheld me in all my trials. I must not 
repine, but rather say, ' Good is the Lord.* When will this 
day return, and bring testimony to my conscience that my 
heart is corrected and purified since its last departure ; that I 
have loved God more and the things of this world less ? 

Mrs. Thompson came to beg I would try to dine in their 
house to-niglit — there was to be Mr. Denny, who wished to 
see me. Did I introduce Mr. Denny to you ? I believe not, 
though he was one of my first acquaintances. Mr. D., then, 
is English Chaplain at Port Louis, and I found in about five 
minutes that he was an Irishman, and had spent some time 
in Derry, where he knew many of my connections. We 
accordingly became firm allies from that time, and often met ; 
but since Fenton’s departure I had not seen him. So as my 
pet seems disposed to be good, I shall transport her to the 
couch in Mrs. Thompson’s drawing-room. . . . What a delight- 
ful view there is from one window. . . . The house is on the 
top of a hill, consequently considered to be delightfully 
situated ; for catching the wind it certainly is, which is the 
only drawback to my enjoyment with them, as the current of 
air they rejoice in I tremble at for Flora’s sake, and it would 
be too much to punish a whole party on the plea of her safety, 
when she ought to be in her own room. 

At the bottom of the hill is a little village, on the bank of 
the river, which here forms some pretty cascades, beside 
which the negresses asseitible to wash. It is exceedingly 
picturesque; the invariable costume is a l)andkerchief tied 
round the head in the fashion of the Scotch snood, red, yellow, 
or pink; the petticoat also of the most showy pattern and 
hue, and a white handkerchief pinned down over the bosom 
and shoulders, leaving the arms bare. Tliere are some of the 
Creole French have beautiful hair, and line eyes and features. 
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I have seen them extremely handsome with very soft voice 
* like the warble of a bird/ 

These women are often mistresses of many negresses, and 
obtain a support by taking in washing from the town ; you 
see them out among their servants superintending the work ; 
as in other tropical countries, they wash in the running stream, 
beating the clothes with wooden knives, and singing in a sort 
of measured cadence — very pretty it is to see and hear. 

Then, as I sit, I amuse myself with the figures of the 
inhabitants from the interior, who are less familiar with 
English ways and habits. These pass by to and from the 
bazaar, which they supply with fruit, fish, eggs, etc. They 
trot along with large baskets of custard apple and plaintain, 
guava or shadoc on their heads, or fish, so exquisitely beautiful 
in their colours and shading, they look like paintings. 

Their looks express reciprocal curiosity, as they pass, yet not 
without the salutation which French politeness has dispersed 
wherever they govern, and here the time of French ascendancy 
is still too recent to be forgotten. There exists among the 
higher classes a perpetual jealousy of the Englisli. 

It happens just now almost every Englishwoman here is 
more than commonly pretty, — some remarkably handsome — 
which induces the French inhabitants to believe that all are 
the same ; an Englishwoman and a beauty seem one and the 
same thing. 

May , — 1 did not feel disclosed to dine in company 
to-day, as Flora was rather unwell. But Mr. Tliompson 
said I must come, came over for me, and would not return 
without me. There was a large party, among others my 
friend Dr. Robinson, whom, by the w’ay, I had never met out 
of bed before, and he expressed a degree of kindness almost 
affectionate at witnessing my perfect recovery. 
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I sat at dinner beside a very gentlemanlike young man, a 
Mr. Saunders, who I understood was married to a French 
lady, and heard some one congratulating him on the birth of 
a daughter. We spoke of India, and of some persons in 
Calcutta, where he had spent a year; then of Bangalore; 
when I inquired if he had any relations there, he said his 
brother was Judge and Magistrate of that settlement. I told 
him of Mrs. P. being my near relation, which he declared 
almost made ns cousins, and so we agreed upon being cousins, 
and got into conversation about different members of his 
family. ... I could not help laughing when he said, ‘In 
the name of wonder how do you come to be here alone, 
and I, who am a connection and ought to know you best, 
only find about you accidentally ? ' I explained how and why 
I was thus apparently left on the rentroll of Providence, 
and he made me promise as soon as iirs. Saunders was able 
to sit up, to pay them a visit, and command his assistance in 
any way it might be available at any time. These points 
adjusted to our mutual satisfaction, we parted with many 
expressions of goodwill. 

Znl June . — What a miserable night I have experienced 
through the foolish timidity of my nurse. I told you rny 
little pavilion was apart in the garden, and I generally left 
both the doors and windows unfastened ; indeed, if security 
had been required, there w^s no means of obtaining it, as the 
only fastening was a small bolt, which even my strength at 
the outside could have removed. But I never think of being 
afraid, therefore imaginary terrors find no encouragement. I 
slept in one room, the outside one, and the nurse in the other ; 
in the night I was startled by her at my bedside, declaring 
there was some one coming in through the window where she 
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slept. I started up and went in to see, but all was perfectly 
still ; after looking from all the other windows, I opened the 
door and surveyed the outside, where nothing appeared to 
justify her assertion. However, as the trees grew thick round 
the back I could not be certain that it was groundless, there- 
fore put on my dressing-gown and sat down to listen, during 
which time she told me so many horrible stories of murders 
committed by the Maroon slaves in the forests, near Meburg, 
that she communicated to me such a portion of her fear as 
made me feel a little chill and trembling. However, when I 
thought of our being so close to the Thompsons that the lamp in 
their lobby almost lit the path to the pavilion, and why should 
any depredator approach a person whose situation gave no 
promise of any seizure of importance, I became tolerably com- 
posed, and endeavoured to render her so, with little success. 
I sent her to bed : after a few minutes she was up again with 
the same alarm ; though I did not feel apprehension, the 
renewed disturbance of my rest made me nervous and uncom- 
fortable ; I earnestly wished for morning. About three o'clock 
she began to perceive how idle her past terror had been, and 
went to bed, — she soon slept with that facility that the lower 
class do find sleep at their call, wliich truly counterbalances 
half the ills of fatigue. . . . 

I felt so feverish, I gladly opened one of the side windows 
to let the pure air blow on my forehead. I sat by my bed 
watching the sublime eflect of the' first gleam of light spread- 
ing over those mighty peaked mountains. ... I hardly know 
whether I slept or woke, when the first vermilion tinge of 
sunrise fell on my white gauze curtains. 

I don’t think watching the sunrise has been much in your 
way at any time, whereas from my wakeful constitution and 
nervous feeling which banish sleep, it is with me a familiar 
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sight. I cannot understand why it always should impress or 
rather oppress me with a strange sensation of solitude, a loneli- 
ness I could not strive against. The return of light ought to 
renew cheerfulness. Then why do I feel thus sad? Is it 
that the eyes are closed that once looked with equal delight 
on such a scene, the voice hushed that would have praised 
its loveliness, that seas and nations interpose between me and 
those who still live to love me, which weighs upon my spirit ? 

There are some verses of my own of an earlier date which 
I had not for many a day remembered that started into my 
reverie ; I do not think you have ever been delighted or lene- 
Jited by their perusal, so I will give them to you here, being 
exactly the frame of this morning meditation. Be it known 
to you, they were entitled the ‘Voice of the Morning,’ and 
written at the request of a friend who was departing for 
India, who was sufficiently in my confidence to be entrusted 
with my secret frailty of thinking in rhyme, a folly I don’t 
think time likely to cure me of, though certainly my offences 
against reason and plain prose are waxing less frequent of 
late. 

1 . 

Enwrapt in her mantle of starry liglit, 

Ye may see the vanishing car of night ; 

Now sinking far in the west away, 

To shun the eye of the rising day ; 

The wrea i-hed mists of the hill are curled, 

And the voice oi the morning cheers the world. 

2 . 

I waken the lark in her grassy bower ; 

I open the cup of the lily flower ; 

I drink from its chalice the pearly dew, 

I gather the breath of the violet blue ; 

And the orient light of my garment throws 
Those beautiful hues on the opening rose. 
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3. 

My early rays through the woodland gleam, 
Or quivering fall on the glassy stream ; 

From the ancient cedars, that stand sublime, 
In Lebanon’s Forest unscathed by time ; 

To the waves of the Ganges widely spread. 
Where the lotus shines o’er its crystal bed. 


8 . 

And who are they, whom the morning breeze 
Is wafting over the sleeping seas ? 

— Til ere are some who careless turn to roam, 

Who call no spot of earth their home ; 

Alike to them each scene, each face ; 
leave no friend’s familiar face. 

9 . 

But there ’s one who mournful comes to stand 

And gaze on the fast receding land 

Till his heart is sad, and his eyes are dim, 

And the scenes of this world are lost to him ; 
While he lists to the breakers with deafening roar 
As they rush to the land he may view no more. 

Kh 

More hopeless still, is their grief who dwell 
In that desolate home he remembers well. 

Who mournful view each well known scene 
Where erst with Him their steps have been. 

And start at every turn to tiiul 
Some fond memorial left ^ehind. 


11 . 

Oh ! many a youthful brow doth we;ir 
The withering touch of untimely care, 

Who start from the pictured dreams of sleep 
On the colder forms of truth to weep. 

On each fond hope the heart hath lost, 

Too fondly kept 1 too rudely crost. 
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With some the hours of night haye fled 
By the couch of the dying and the dead, 

Who fearful gaze on that breathless clay 
When the light of the spirit hath passed away, 

And shrink to feel They are gene for ever, 

That the voice of the morning can waken them never. 

13. 

Alas ! unto sorrowful hearts I bring 
No healing power on my dewy wing, 

I can claim no influence to dry 
The tears that dim affection’s eye ; 

For my softest light and my freshest bloom 
Invest their souls with a darker gloom. 

14. 

The hours are fleeting, I must away, 

And soon in the light of the busy day 
The wounds of the spirit are closed awhile. 

And the cheek is dressed in a borro'wed smile ; 

Till the hours return when the pageant’s o’er, 

When the strife of the world is felt no more. 

When the shadowy pinions of night have spread 
O’er the sorrowing heart and the aching head. 

It is curious to turn back to a picture of one's own feelings, 
when ourselves and the wliole world have changed since it 
was taken, to compare the past witli the present, hope fulfilled 
with ho^)e defeated ! But does not hope expire with the 
attainment of its object ? 

These few and worthless lines, gave back, oh ! how matiy 
a perished hope. They were written under the excitement of 
strong and painful feeling. The 10th and 11th verses were 
expressive of what was actually passing in my mind. The 
12th was an unconscious prophecy of what was yet to come, 
the 4th wasi imagined from the description of my departing 
friend of the Straits of Malacca 'Whose verdant hills,' etc. 
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What a change has come ‘ o’er the spirit of my dream ’ ; I 
may add continuously, ‘ The creatures that surrounded me are 
gone,’ 

* He was himself not like to what he had been.’ 

What a feast of poetry, true, sad, and lofty poetry, is that 
Dream. . . . The description is so vivid of that Oriental scene, 
words almost have hues. . . . 

Oh, it is an exquisite poem ; in that, as well as in Manfred, 
there are some touches that ice my very blood and leave me 
‘ Breathless as we grow when feeling most.’ 

Truly I feel in too dreamy a mood for this workaday world 
and common sense to tolerate, so lest I bend the bow of your 
patience too far, I must quit the land of faery and fancy for 
some sober and matter-of-fact employment. ’Tis a strange 
effect of a sleepless night to spend the morning in day dreams. 

1th June. — . . . Mrs. T. amused me considerably by tell- 
ing me she had a violent curiosity to see me at first from 
two circumstances — the first tliat both she and Mr. T. were 
impressed with an idea that ladies coming from India were 
too fine or too helpless to do anything for themselves, which 
idea hud arisen from the manners of a couple who had been 
their guests, during a temporary residence in the Isle of 
France; from one or two observations she made I feel certain 
the lady must have been a half-castc. The peculiarities of 
that description of persons she Evidently was not aware of — 
and I found my opinion correct. I then told her the anec- 
dote of Colonel of the 47th regiment justifying one of 

his jifnior officers who left his ‘ dark ladye ’ behind in India, 
when I called it deserting her. He asked me, What could 
he do in England with a limited income, and a wife who could 
not wash her own face ? 


X 
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She further assured me the helplessness of this poor thing 
became so vexatious, it required all their sense of what was 
due to a guest to enable them to endure her — a poor super- 
ficial being at best, who required a retinue for her own attend- 
ance, which retinue made no minor portion of my sweet 
Sophia's annoyance. 

It was very shortly after her departure that Mr. Thompson 
met me for the first time in the act of toiling upstairs from 
the lower story with a huge burden of clothes I had been 

unpacking, which he verily believed Mrs. would have 

given up the ghost at the very mention of. 

On his return home he said, ' Sophia, you complain of never 
meeting people you can like ; I am certain that to-day I have 
at last found one to please you in Mrs. Fenton.' Then she 
said in another quarter she received such a strange descrip- 
tion of my landing, without a bonnet and divers other par- 
ticulars of the same stamp, she concluded I must be a very 
out-of-the-way person or somewhat distraught. To decide 
which, she asked Mr. Denny on his return from Kedwit, wliere 
I was then staying, what order of person Mrs. Fenton was. 
But his reply was not very intelligible — describing me as so 
extremely 'piano that he could form no opinion. Only fancy 
'ftit ‘piano’ — and you may next call me a Chameleon; so 
much for definitions. 

\Mh June . — I have been so much engaged with what 
Dominie Sampson calls thb unprofitable arts of hemming, 
sewing, and shaping in preparation of Flora's outfit on our 
voyage, I have literally worked from morning till night ; with 
all I get but little done — for my work is so often put aside 
to attend on the young lady. I have a restless feeling which, 
whenever I have anything to do, prompts its speedy conclu- 
sion ; I am never at ease, if I know there is anything hanging 
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over me to perform. I like to finish my work and then enjoy 
being idle, which I never can do if I think to-morrow is 
burdened with part of the business of to-day. 

In the present instance I really cannot account for my own 
impulse for preparation, and Sophia laughs at me for being 
so prematurely wise and provident, and asks me where I am 
going and when ? I tell her, My familiar spirit has told me 
to be ready, but I know no more, and in case nothing better 
offers, I shall just put Flora in a basket, and set off on a 
pedestrian tour through the island with my friend Dr. Barry. 

By the way, I have not told you yet of Dr. Barry bringing 
charges against Dr. Hart and Dr. Eobinson for attending me. 
They had, it seems, been long at war. He is the superintend- 
ing surgeon, and was watching for some opportunity of attack- 
ing them. ... So he tried to make it appear that they were 
engaged in private practice to the detriment of their hospital 
patients. So, these charges being given in to the Governor, 
a Court of Inquiry was ordered to investigate them, and there 
was my poor nurse, frightened out of her natural life, on being 
sent for to prove that Dr. Robinson had left the hospital and 
was undressed and reading in his room when she ran in to 
beg, his immediate attendance on me: that Dr. Hart had gone 
to bed, and neither had ever seen me until that night. They 
proved that their prolonged attendance was a matter of strict 
necessity . . . that on their leaving me at five o’clock they 
went straight to the hospital, ^c., etc., making it apparent 
that the charge was instigated by malice, not public zeal. 
Sir Charles Colville set the matter at rest by a general order 
fully acquitting them, also declaring that Mrs. Fenton, being 
the wife of an old and meritorious officer, had a right to the 
attendance of the regimental surgeon — especially in the 
absence of her husband ; in being with her they were in the 
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performance of duty, especially where that of the hospital 
had not been interfered with. There was, too, some notice 
of removal to Dr. Barry, the particulars of which I forget, 
but under these, circumstances, being each on the wing, a tour 
of the island together seemed both agreeable and natural. 

There is certainly something extraordinary about this same 
Dr. Barry. I remember one night in India, I was sitting in 
the room of a friend assisting to watch her, along with a 
nurse-tender much in esteem in Calcutta, who to pass the 
hours began to recount some 'passages' in her former life. 
She said she had been driven from the Cape by Dr. Barry, 
over whom there hung some extraordinary mystery. She 
was in high repute there, and often engaged where Dr. Barry 
attended. One night when she supposed a lady she was with 
to be in want of immediate aid, she sent for him — he slept 
in the house — but not being so expeditious as she wished, 
she ran herself and made an unceremonious entrance into 
his room. Thereon he flew into a most violent passion. She 
declares, and steadily maintains, that the nominal Dr. Barry 
was and is a woman. From this time he displayed the most 
implacable dislike to her, even to making it a condition not 
to attend in any family where she w^as employed. The truth 
of this strange tale I cannot pledge myself to uphold, but well 
1 remember listening to it one tedious night, when I very 
little expected to come in contact with the individual con- 
cerned. * 

ISth June , — I notv certainly believe in presentiments. I 
have had an unaccountable impression that I was going to 
sea, and been daily preparing as if such actually were the 
case, whereas no ship was known of to sail, or even expected 
to go to Van Diemen's Land. 
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There is a pretty little apartment off Mrs. Thompson*s 
saloon which delightfully commands the sea. I walked up 
and down there with Flora in my arms, lulling her to sleep, 
while Sophia lay on her couch. We each pursued our separate 
employment — hers was the fashioning of a cap, mine was 
singing to the child and talking to her by turns. I stopped 
at the window. There was one white sail on the calm sea, 
bub so far off, so imperceptible, it required deliberation to 
say if it were indeed a sail, or only the snowy speck of a 
tropic bird basking on that bluest sea. At last I decided it 
was a ship, and coming in. I said, ‘Why is it, my dear 
Sophia, that the sight of a ship approaching should make me 
melancholy ? For me there is naught either to hope or fear, 
none I love, either to render me happy by coming or sad by 
departing.* She said, ‘ This feeling naturally arises from your 
anxiety to meet Captain Fenton, the loneliness of being 
divided, and your solicitude for him and your baby. I must 
tell you, you seem, to me at least, almost heroic in bearing 
up as you have done against the many trials of a young 
woman and a mother in utter solitude. I have frequently 
expressed to William my admiration of your fortitude, especi- 
ally as I know your feelings to be extremely acute.* I told 
her what I believe is the fact, that my whole soul was absorbed 
by my passionate love for Flora, and anxiety for her safety. 
I had no being but in her, no raom to remember self— indeed 
was scarcely conscious of anything but that one sentiment. 

I had gone to my pavilion, and, as was my fashion, had laid 
my head by Flora’s pillow to rest — not sleep — for in the day 
I never slept, though all nature seemed torpid in the sultry 
noonday. Mrs. Thompson's favourite negress came to my 
couch with a chit from town sent in haste by her master, to 
tell me of the arrival of the Dmimrk Hill on her way to 
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Van Diemen’s Land direct*, that she would only remain ten 
days: he also informed me two gentlemen had arrived from 
India, who were anxious to take a passage in her. One of 
these, an officer in the Company’s service, was the son of 
Mr. Burnett, Colonial Secretary in Van Diemen’s Land; the 
other, a Mr. Betts of the Nizam’s service. One of these 
gentlemen had letters for me from India. 

You may believe this intelligence soon put my dreams to 
flight, and gave me enough to think of, and no room for 
deliberation. My first impulse was joy, that now I might 
hope to join Fenton and find some settled home where I 
might watch my baby in tranquillity, and obtain the resty both 
in person and in spirit, I had long been a stranger to. 

But then arose the thought, What if my health should fail 
on the voyage — then, how is Flora to exist ? If I suffer, so 
must she. Where shall I find a nurse ? and so forth. Sud- 
denly all these mists cleared off my spirit when I thought 
of the Omnipotent hand that had already upheld me in so 
many times of peril, — and was it shortened now ? 

But as there was necessity for instant exertion, I wrote to 
Mrs. Hughes, to inquire if she intended going by this oppor- 
tunity, and if she could assist in obtaining a nurse for Flora 
on the voyage. 

Since I had removed to Grande Kiver, her suffering mistress 
had terminated her b .ief and trying probation, and she had 
been indeed faithful to the end. 

Mr. Thompson as usual came to the pavilion on his return 
to inquire for us. . . . Finding that I was quite resolved to 
go by the Dcnmarlc Hilly he told me to command his assist- 
ance in any shape it might be required and any time, if I 
must go; as there were others equally desirous of obtaining 
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a passage, it would be expedient to make immediate arrange- 
ments with the captain for accommodation ; he feared the 
best on board must be greatly inferior to anything I had 
before experienced. But my purpose being once definitely 
fixed, an obstacle of this kind would not swerve me. He had 
heard too that the captain of the barque was a low person 
and rough in the extreme ; besides that he had a wife on board 
who commanded the commander : he almost wished to advise 
me to wait for some other opportunity, though none was in 
prospect, for though he could enter into my feeling of anxiety 
to be at the end of my journeying, still he feared Captain F. 
and his Icuhj might be 'too many* for me. We ended our 
discussion with my leaving the issue at his disposal after 
visiting the ship and seeing Mrs. Hughes. Her assistance 
on board for the child would compensate to me for almost any 
personal inconvenience I might be put to. 

How very fortunate it now appeared to me that I have 
been progressively advancing with all my preparations, how 
much hurry (and hurry is so ungraceful) it saves me now. I 
hope I may always be able to adhere to my favourite maxim, 

' Defer not until the morrow,' thereby I may govern circum- 
stances, not let them govern me. It now gave me many hours 
of intercourse with my dear Sophia that must otherwise 
have been denied me — no common pleasure, though sensibly 
diminished by her depressed spirits and general debility. 

When Mr. Thompson returned to town he met Mr. Saunders, 
and oil communicating my intention to sail by the Denmark 
Hilly the latter immediately sent to remind me of my engage- 
ment to come into Port Louis, and make my final preparations 
for sea at his house . . . recommending me to fix the next 
evening for him to come for me, as time was precious. On 
consulting Sophia, she said if I thought it expedient, which 
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doubtless it was, to adopt Mr. Saunders' proposal, she would also 
remove into town, as she affectionately said Grande Eiver would 
be full of my remembrance to her, and she thought it would 
save Mr. T. some anxiety about her to be nearer medical advice. 
So I sent a reply to Mr. Saunders that I should be ready. 

At my next interview with Mr. Thompson I found all was 
arranged as I desired. He went on board with Mr. Burnett 
and Betts, and engaged what they all considered the best cabin 
for my use. Mrs. Hughes had also engaged a cabin for herself 
and the child, and she seemed much pleased at the prospect of 
our being fellow-passengers. So all seemed coulmr de rose. 

I wrote a few lines to Lady Colville to acquaint her with 
my intentions, and was so actively employed that I was ^ all 
ready ' when Mr. Saunders made his appearance. I did not 
feel regret at this separation from Sophia, as she would be so 
soon beside me in Port Louis; but I did as we wheeled swiftly 
by the pretty retired spot which had been to me ‘ as a nest to 
a spent bird.' 

My negress had been sent on to await our arrival, and Flora 
was so judicious as to sleep until the phaeton stopped in 
George's Street — fashionable, I must inform you, from its 
English appellation. On entering the hall, I found to my 
disappointment Mrs. Saunders had a soiree, though she came 
immediately to receive me at the door, but seeing a roomful of 
company within I hesitated ^to make my appearance, as no 
nurse had arrived to assist me. However, Mrs. Saunders very 
soon settled the point by carrying Flora to the apartment 
designed for us. 

With the aid of a negress I soon had Flora bathed and 
undressed, and when she was disposed of, prevailed on 
Mrs. Saunders to return to the saloon, and I would rest after 
mey drive ; so after ordering me coffee she left me, and in the 
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luxury of quiet and my dressing-gown I made another survey of 
my apartment. ... It was of no ordinary elegance, and tasteful 
arrangement, and yet so much of the savage is innate with me, 
that I felt sad after my hermitage at Grande Kiver, the dark, 
shadowy trees that anticipated the evening's approach, the 
gushing river lashing the narrow channel that opposed its 
mountain impetuosity, the blue jagged mountains that rose 
abrupt before our windows, rosy with the early sun, or en- 
wreathed in the floating vapour. ... In this frame of mind 
how the sound of that piano below jars upon my ear. 
irim 2 Jorte\ I suppose young ladies and pianos are part and 
parcel of each other, poor things — though perhaps they are 
all pitying me just now. I wonder, if Flora lives to be a 
‘ young lady,' how I am to get on with her. This is a serious 
thought, and lest it should disturb my repose I will think no 
more of it now ; for perhaps she may have been horn old like 
myself. So good-night. 

19^/i June , — Next morning being Sunday, I made a great 
effort to dress and dispose of Flora in time to enable me to dress 
myself suitably to meet the family at breakfast. ‘ Farewell to 
the halcyon days of dressing-gowns ' ; a sad adieu I repeated to 
myself while pinning and hooking a fashionable dress made 
by Madame Laplace in gay Calcutta. Having expanded very 
considerably since it was made, I felt as if this meritorious 
concession on my part to established form did surely deserve 
some recompense beyond that of dress, like virtue, being its 
own reward. 

I was somewhat surprised to find Mrs. Saunders prepared 
to go to church, as she appeared by daylight even more delicate 
than I had pronounced her to be by the glare of the lamps. 
However, she went. Her mother, her grandmother, her four 
very pretty sisters all assembled to go too. Interesting as the 
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young ladies indisputably were, a specimen of an old French 
lady was a real curiosity. This old lady, so much more youth- 
ful in dress, gait, and manner than myself — it was strange, 
passing strange, to call her ‘ Grandmama,* as strange to me as 
it evidently was to her that I should risk spoiling my skwpe, by 
nursing my child. 

Verily, as the party proceeded to their open carriages, as I 
looked down from my room upon the procession, they appeared 
a moving parterre — feathers, flowers, silk, and gauze, while the 
circumscribed limit of their waists gave me a pain in my side 
from very sympathy. 

Dr. Hart came to visit me, and brought a note from Lady 
Colville requesting me to contrive to visit her at Red wit before 
I sailed, but this I found to be totally impossible, as every day 
and hour was crowded with employment; besides many 
arrangements to make for Flora, there was my own attire for 
months neglected to be reformed, knowing that I must no 
longer expect to shelter myself by my nursing avocations from 
looking a little like other peerple. 

Would these packings up were all at an end ! it is a serious 
thing to set out on such a voyage without a medical man and 
an infant of four months old depending on my strength for 
nourishment. But, as there seems no alternative between this 
evil on one side, and that of ^ protracted delay on the other, I 
feel I ought to go, and trust, as past experience teaches me I 
may confidently do, to the Eye that neither slumbers or sleeps. 
And oh ! undeserving as I am, may that special mercy be 
extended to my beloved and innocent child, and bring us both 
to that haven where we would be. 

Monday morning , — I am ready and breakfast is not, so I 
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open my sibylline leaves to say that poor Mrs. Saunders is very 
unwell. She caught cold at church and is very feverish. 

June. 23rrf. — I have at length ascertained that we sail on the 
27th, and am just returned from visiting my accommodation 
on board. It is dreadful, but must not be thought of now^ 
— indeed, I nemr before even saw such, this being my first 
introduction to a vessel without a poop. Yet for this gloomy 
den I must pay as much as we did for our beautiful cabin 
on board the Hamoud Shaw. There is as much difference 
for the worse between the Mahomedan and the Englishman. 
N'importe. I have one stern cabin, Messrs. Burnett and Betts 
the other; Mrs. Hughes the side cabin next mine; some 
pariah the opposite one, and two or three others disposed of 
‘ the gods know where.' 

I left Mrs. Hughes in charge of Flora ; so, as the morning 
was enchanting, I had time to enjoy our sail into the bay, 
conveyed in Mr. Saunders' pretty boat. It was so exhilarating, 
I almost regretted so soon to reach the Denmark Hilly my 
prison in prospect. The old captain received us ; he was 
short, square, dingy of hue, with an awful squint. But the 
best part of the entertainment was yet to come, in the intro- 
duction of his lady wife. She was tall, passky but by way of 
being dashing withal, and seeing Mr. Saunders to be a hand- 
some young man, ^vas, I suppos?, calculating on him as an 
agreeable passenger, so showed off after her fashion in high 
spirits, assisted no doubt by the conscious dignity and 
captivation of an enormous lilac gauze toque — she hung out 
signals of distress in the shape of a cabinet piano, guitar, etc., 
affirming she could not exist without her comforts. 

Oh, that you could see, or I justly convey to you an idea of 
the pair ; very loving too, and novel from my long separation 
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from anything resembling the English vulgar. However, 
being informed that Mrs. F. was the first authority on board, 
Mr. Saunders, like a wise general, began his operations to gain 
the lady by many compliments on her taste, etc. etc., which 
took good root. He impressed on her that the Colvilles were 
much interested in my welfare, and that I had many influential 
friends in the Island whose good opinion would be secured 
by attention to my comfort. 

After his oration, lier complaisance seemed unbounded, and 
he took advantage of it to point out all the arrangements he 
wished to have made, directing where such baggage as I had 
then ready to put on board, should be placed. 

Well, we behaved extremely well, and took a ceremonious 
leave of this exemplary couple. I do not say that we did not, 
when fairly off, indemnify ourselves for our restraint by one 
long and lasting laugh — almost till we landed. 

I found a messenger at George’s Street with a very kind 
letter from Lady Colville, saying that as I could not go to her, 
she would come to me, and intended to be at Government 
House early next day. . . . Even my maternal vanity was 
more than satisfied by her admiration of Flora. She re- 
peatedly called her the loveliest baby she ever saw, with an 
earnestness that confirmed her sincerity — indeed she is not 
the kind of person to talk only for a fashion of speech. 

* 

There were several strangers, among the number Captain 
Lyons commanding the Jasper, a very pleasing person, and 
most polite in offering any assistance of his sailors or boats, 
besides his nautical experience in preparing my cabin. I told 
him I had felt some uneasiness at a report of the Denmark Hill 
being in an unsound state, not seaworthy, as sailors term it. 
This point he promised me should be immediately put at rest, 
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and that he would call at George’s Street to report to me the 
next day. Dr. Hart was also present, and declared himself my 
especial knight errant. 

I then sat for two hours with Lady Colville ; she had put 
up some of Georgianna’s warm clothing, in case my own stock 
should run short, and most kindly offered me many comforts, 
which had formed part of her own supplies from England for 
the voyage. I need not tell you that with real regret and 
some tears I parted from this very kind and interesting 
lady. . . . 

On my return to George’s Street, before I had seated myself, 
the Thompsons’ carriage drove up. Running downstairs I met 
them at the door, but instead of speaking they held up their 
hands, with other demonstrations of surprise, to see me 
fashionaUy dressed . — 'You surely sin against yourself,’ said 
he. After a little conversation with them, other visitors 
presented themselves, Mr. Burnett and Betts ; the former, tall 
and gentlemanly in deportment, seemed rather silent, but 
Mr. Betts, who in the course of the conversation contrived 
to let me know he was married, has a great deal to say on 
all subjects, and says it well. To each of the party Van 
Diemen’s Land was terra incognita^ and we all compared our 
opinions and anticipations. . . . 

While dressing for dinner I heard our already large family 

party had been increased by a Captain and i\Irs. , two 

children, and negresses and bandboxes ad libitum. Captain 

seemed a staid, quiet man, not very young; his lady, 

about five-and-twenty or so, was like ten thousand fair ladies, 
the boast of happy England, — neat, quiet, fair — what else I 
know not, but ‘ fashionably dressed ’ will fill up the space. 

One thing amused me, that there were five babies upstairs 
under three years old, and at each cry, each mama turned pale 
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and declared it must be hers, and then all simultaneously 
rushed out to see whose number was deficient ; sweet Louisa 
Saunders, a privileged pet at the dinner table, whose long, fair 
ringlets, according to the French fashion, had never felt the 
scissors, looked like an old lady among the other babies in 
arms. 

June . — ... It was with much satisfaction I found 
from Captain Lyons that I might go on board the Denmark 
Hill without any apprehension. We sat a long time, and 
during his visit several others arrived, among them Mr. Denny. 
But one anecdote I must make room for. At dinner, at which 
he was a guest, there was some conversation about Mrs. 
Telfourd, who, Lady C. once before said, inked her fingers to 

seem literary ! The stranger, Mrs. , bestowed rather a 

sweeping condemnation on all the ‘ blue ' ladies, adding, She 
hated to meet them, they were all intolerably stupid. ‘ What ! ’ 
said Mr. Denny, ‘ do you really say so ? ’ ‘ Yes,’ rejoined the 
lady. ^ All so disagreeable? What, not even except Mrs. 
Fenton ? ’ I so sincerely supposed he meant a jest — though one 
of unpardonably bad taste — that I laughed very heartily, and 
told him I wished the cause had been left in other hands, not 
exactly knowing why I was to be champion for the Muses. 
I noticed while we spoke that Mr. Saunders whispered Mrs. 

, who turned from red to blue and averted her eyes from 

me. After we left the dinilig-room she disappeared, and was 
still absent when Mr. Saunders inquired where she was, 
adding, He concluded she was afraid of being in the room with 
me. I hardly knew which, to laugh or be angry, when he said 
he had asked her after Mr. Denny’s oration, ‘ if she had not 
been informed Mrs. Fenton was an authoress ! ’ 

Oh, how I wanted Sophia then to laugh with me, for I do 
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suppose some one who has seen me scribbling away at this 
‘ Letter ’ has pronounced me ‘ preparing for the press ! * Well, 
some people get the reputation of learning on very easy terms. 

26 ^^ June , — All ready now, according to the seaman's 
phrase. How vacant my room looks. ... I saw my dear 
Sophia for the last time, but Mr. Thompson said he must 
attend me to the ship to-morrow. 

And now a few lines to him, my best, my dearest, my other 
self, James. It is ever my first pleasure on arriving, and it is 
my last care at departing, to tell him my heart is with him, as 
his follows me. Oh ! how the thought upholds me now, that 
his benefit may be decided by the voyage I now undertake, 
that we may there unite in another home, 

‘ Around the evening fire our chairs to draw 
And tell of all we felt and all we saw ! ’ 

Surely if earth has peace and pure happiness, it will be then 
and there. ... I am disappointed at embarking without a 
letter from him, but this will not hinder me from sending him 
my farewell. Shall I parody Byron’s tribute to * Tom Moore,’ 
thus : — 

* Now my ship is on the sea 
And my boat is by the rocks, 

But once more before I go 

Here 's farewell to thee, James Knox.’ 
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IV 

June 28th — August ioth, 1829 

On Board the Denmark Hill. ... I have just descended from 
the deck where I watched the * lessening ’ boat. They are all 
gone, and here I sit without one whose care I have any right 
to ask. 

What a large party attended my embarkation ! A. Frankland, 
Captain Lyons, Mr. Saunders, Thompson, Dr. Hart — but ’tis 
vain repeating names. How very kind were they all, and I 
shall meet them no more. 

Beautiful Isle of France, farewell ! How ever lovely is the 
receding shore, eternal in its beauty, imperishable in its poetic 
interest, girded in by that bluest sea, now so calm and mirror- 
like. How different was its asj)ect when I watched its billows 
during the hurricane, when fear had assembled us in the saloon 
in Government House. It sleeps now, as calm as on that 
morning when I saw Fenton‘ standing on the deck of the Mary 
— perhaps just where I am now. May I look upon that 
tempest and this placid sea as encouraging and emblematic 
of the progress of events with myself ? Are my trials past ? 
May I innocently thus expound the future ? For even with 
the discomfort of the wretched ship, how comparatively strong 
and happy do I feel, and if there is something to risk, so will 
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there be more to look in thankfulness to Heaven for when the 
voyage is over. 

Our course lying directly south, a few days will bring us into 
very cold weather, and, I hear, a tremendous sea. . . . All the 
good people around me are bustling, fighting, and contriving . . . 
but all having been so admirably arranged by my many kind 
friends, I have nothing to do but look on. 

I intend to favour the cuddy with my presence at dinner 
to-day, to show myself, and then disa'p’pear until we are in 
sight of land. To live among these people, even if I were 
well, would be a trial of forbearance that I need not uselessly 
encounter. I have had a case to decide between my nurse 
and the helmsman, something strange in its way. She 
prefaced her tale thus ; — 

‘ Mistress, I have a bet with one of the sailors regarding your 
name, for he will insist your right name is Campbell, as he 
went to India with you, and perfectly recollects your face and 
appearance. He said, too, he wonders much to see you in a 
dirty little ship like this alone, for when he was last at sea 
with yoU; the whole of the gentlemen on board, officers and 
sailors, were striving who would best attend to you.* 

I said, ‘I fear, nurse, you will lose your bet, but if you 
call the man forward to speak to me, I will settle your 
wager.* When my ci-devant acquaintance appeared, I well 
remembered him. He had losf one eye by lightning off 
the Cape. 

Poor fellow, when he reminded me of the days when my 
large chair used to bo placed beside the helm during the 
trade winds, and asked for all his old friends, I tried to 
answer him generally, and with cheerfulness as far as I could 
command it, but I felt that tightening sensation at my throat 
— a sign my composure would not last long. He saw, I 

Y 
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expect, that there was something out of place, and after 
begging to be sent for if I wanted any assistance, made his 
sailor’s bow and departed. 

And now farewell. The awful sounds of dinner are in my 
ears. One peep at Flora when I go to my cabin to put up my 
‘ book,’ and Othello’s occupation is no more. 
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PART III: TASMANIA 

I 

August iith—September iith, 1829 

Wth August, — On the River Dervjcnt, in sight of Mount 
Wellington and Hobarton , — Though there is but one thought 
absorbing my mind, I must not anticipate, but tell you that 
after seven weeks of most awful weather we got sight of land. 
You may judge my thankfulness, as three weeks we had been 
under water on deck, nor had the daylight entered my cabin. 
Tis vain now to waste time dwelling on all the suffering of 
such a period with a baby at my breast, but I may express 
how much valuable aid I had from my humble friend Mrs. 
Hughes, and kind attention from Mr. Betts, who nightly 
stopped to speak and cheer me, sometimes, if it was 
tempestuous, nursing Flora or assisting to bathe her and 
beguile our mutual discomfort. ^ 

After reaching the point where the pilot is taken in, we had 
not long to wait. A fine ship was just then in sight which he 
had that morning left, and after some beating about, he came 
up with us, at sunset. 

Mr. Betts hastened with the glad tidings, and I requested 
him to inquire if the Mary had been heard of, forgetting she 
had gone to Sydney. 
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He did not soon return, and when he appeared, although he 
assured me that the Marxj had been long since announced at 
Sydney, his manner was constrained, and unlike its usual 
tenor. I had an uneasy or unsatisfied feeling, arising from his 
hesitation, so I again despatched him on a mission to the pilot 
to inquire if Fenton was known to him, either by name or in 
person. His second report brought a full assurance that he 
knew Fenton well, had lately seen him, that he was well and 
liked the Colony. JFhat then was the something he had to 
say, but would not? That night when Mrs. Hughes was 
composing Flora for sleep and assisting me, she said, ‘ Do you 
think baby will see her papa to-morrow night ? ' I replied, 
* Of course, if he is near Hobarton ; but it is possible he may be 
in the interior, in which case Lady Colville desired me to send 
for Mr. Frankland, to whom she had written to be ready to 
assist me.' ' Yes,* she rejoined, ‘ or he might be in Sydney, or 
perhaps have taken an excursion to Swan Kiver.* I started 
up in my bed, pulled back the curtain that I might see her. 
' Tell me,* I said, ' at once, what you have to say ! What has 
befallen Captain Fenton ? I insist on being told ! * — The poor 
woman was startled by my vehemence and said, ‘Indeed, 
indeed, he is well. But, hut, madam, he has left the Colony ! ’ 
— Only fancy my consternation. Was she sure of this?— 
Where was he gone ? — Who told her ? — She believed to the 
Isle of France, vid Swan River, a voyage that must occupy 
some months. . . . 

The story was all my own now, and I sent for the pilot to 
see what further insight he could give me into the matter. 
The nautical news-carrier soon appeared and gave me very 
clear and positive information, as Fenton had told him he was 
going for his wife, whom he had left at the Isle of France in 
delicate health. I believe he told me many things he expected 
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me to be interested in, but I could comprehend only this one: 
that I had taken this miserable voyage in vain, and was alone 
in Van Diemen’s Land, while Fenton was retracing the perilous 
sea I had just crossed. 

Surely I am doomed in everything, and for me there is no 
haven of peace on this side of time. After this disclosure I 
was glad to say * Goodnight ’ to all, and when alone how bitterly 
I wept over my poor Flora, until I wearied myself and slept. 
The sun arose in such splendour, I soon dressed that I might 
see it shine again on the blessed green earth, — and how lovely 
this is of all external objects — the aspect I should say, but in 
truth I know not what I write, and yet I must write or weep, 
and I give the preference to the former, for my tears you can 
never see ; but you may one day participate in what were my 
present feelings. 

As we sail up this beautiful Derwent, every mile most dis- 
tinctly marks the progress of civilisation. We noxo are in 
sight of Hobarton, a small and irregularly built town, viewing 
it at this distance, but with an indefinable ‘English air.’ 
Mount Wellington, yonder table mountain, rising abruptly over 
the town, is topped with snow ; the last snowy hills I saw 
were the Himalaya mountains. 

There seems no lack of wood here, the hills — and the whole 
country appears a succession of hills, and gentle undulations— 
are clothed to the very summit, the foliage at this distance is 
very sombre. Not tropical — there are no graceful bamboos or 
feathery cocas. Still, from the uniformity of the colouring, 
not altogether English. 

As we advance, pretty cottage residences are visible in what 
appeared impervious jungle, I wonder if these are ‘farm 
houses.’ There are streaks of lovely yellow sand, fringing each 
diminutive bay or inlet of the waters among the hills ; there 
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are wide fields freshly ploughed, and ploughmen and sowers 
all busy at their labour with English smock-frocks. All this, 
so novel to me, will seem childish in the recital to you. But 
here, I candidly acknowledge, I have been writing to please or 
rather lull my excited feelings, more than to interest or amuse 
you ; to keep myself from thinking what I am to do, when we 
arrive at the town we are rapidly approaching, for here I can 
form no plan. 

How fortunate it appears, how providential, that the Colvilles 
should have written to Frankland to assist me in case of 
Fenton's absence. My purpose is this : I will send by the 
port officer my letter to Mr. F. and write to know if he can 
give me any information as to Fenton's movements. 

As it is time this letter should be ready, I shall shut my 
book, and write it. Oh, how strange all this seems! How 
will it terminate ? 

A'ligust, — Macciuarie Hotels Hobarton . — ’Tis night, all 
still, and I have just enveloped myself in my dressing-gown, 
and drawn my table closer to a wood lire. Only fancy, a wood 
fire 1 The first I have seen for so many years. 1 am impatient 
to go on with my story. Well, my letter to Mr. Frankland 
was hardly written, before the port officer was introduced to 
me by Mr. Betts, as Lieuten^-nt Hill, a very mild and gentle- 
manly person. On the first mention of my name, he expressed 
the kindest interest, and begged an immediate introduction, as 
he said he was intimate with Fenton, whose movements he 
was fully aware of, also his intentions in leaving the Colony. 
He went to bring me 1 as he could not persuade himself that 
I had nerve enough to follow alone. Alas ! had he known me 
better, how much might have been spared us both. 
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I then told Mr. Hill I had just been engaged in enclosing 
letters for Mr. Frankland, and writing to ask his advice. This 
he said was the very best thing I could have done, as Fenton 
and the Franklands were always together. . . . 

A consultation was held between the gentlemen, as to the 
possibility of a whale-boat overtaking the Orelia, in which 
Fenton sailed, as the pilot affirmed that the fresh breeze, which 
brought us in during the night, must have retarded them ; it 
was impossible they could round a certain cape, and might be 
still beating about ‘ Storm Bay.* So the result was that Mr. 
Hill, after leaving my letters with Mr. Frankland, would 
proceed to Colonel Arthur, to request assistance on my behalf. 

. . . How very greatly it lightened my disquiet, to find so 
much ready kindness displayed where I had expected none. 
But on the possibility of Feuton*s return I would not suffer 
my mind to dwell. It was too vague. 

By eleven next day we saw a boatful of gentlemen push off 
from the beach, and in a few minutes after Mr. Frankland*s 
name was announced. I had sent Mrs. Hughes to put up our 
things within, and had seated myself near the window with 
Flora asleep on my knee. One glance at Mr. Frankland 
assured me he was above the common style of men, and a few 
minutes’ conversation convinced me he \vas equally high-bred 
and kindly obliging. He had a gaiety of voice and manner 
more French than English, but still there was that which 
bespoke the high-caste English gentleman, and we became as 
well acquainted in half an hour, as if we had lived together 
for ten years. 

He presented a letter left with him, by Fenton, in the event 
of my coming during his absence. This I only glanced over, 
and gathered enough for my guidance — that Fenton had ad- 
vised me to consult with Frankland. After many questions 
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about his uncle’s family, and his brother Arthur, a little nursing 
and much admiration of Flora, and every kind intention that 
could be expressed in words, he rose to depart, previously 
arranging that I should be ready by twelve next day, to go on 
shore to his house. He much regretted they had no spare 
apartment, but that should not prevent our being together all 
the day, and he would engage commodious rooms for me at the 
Macquarie Hotel, near his house. 

I then reopened Fenton's letter to give it a more leisurely 
perusal. It ran thus : — 

* My dearest Bessie, — I write this prior to my departure for 
the Isle of France, in case you should arrive before my return, 
although I feel so certain of finding you still there, and that 
you will receive this letter in my presence from our kind 
friend’s hand. But in the event of my calculation being 
wrong, it is necessary to provide for the worst, and secure due 
attention to your comfort. This letter will be delivered to you 
by Frankland, who will take for you a house, and by whose 
advice I strongly advise your being guided. In money matters 

apply to , who is my agent, and has been very attentive. 

He will, I know, invite you, but mark ! you must not go to 
remain in his house, for as a merchant he is not visited by the 
first class, and you would lose caste ; but be courteous to them. 
I shall only add, do not deny yourself any comfort your 
affectionate husband can afford. I must be brief, my dearly 
beloved wife, that these hurried lines may not be too late to 
go on shore, and have not one moment to express those feelings 
which are my sole happiness, and without which, I have so 
often told you, life would be wretchedness, and it is my intense 
anxiety about you that urges me on to this voyage which you 
know how much I detest, but to look on you again, to be near, 
to protect you and our beloved little one, overcomes every 
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other feeling — in the anticipation of the moment that gives 
you both to me again. I have written to Catherine and ac- 
quainted her with our proceedings. Should any accident befal 
me, I enclose for your information a statement of my affairs, 
leaving you sole possessor of my property, to use your discretion 
for the future benefit of our child. A Will, to the same effect, 
is in the keeping of Frankland, on whose friendship you may 
depend.* 

Such was the substance of poor Fenton's letter, and you can 
well understand how sorrowfully I perused it, for though all 
the unpleasant ideas of being solitary and unprotected were 
relieved, still I felt how many terrible chances might interpose 
between us for an indefinite time. My heart was very sad 
indeed. 

Next morning Mrs. Hughes made such active preparations 
that I was quite ready, and even properly dressed, before Mr. 
Frankland’s arrival. A number of persons were with him ; 
they walked the deck, while he came in to know if he could 
assist me in getting off. 

When I got outside, a general introduction, to I know not 
how many, occupied some time, for all these good people were 
intimate with Fenton, and came on board with the kind pur- 
pose of offering assistance. However, as Mr. F. had proclaimed 
himself my champion, there was no need of further assistance, 
and we all took our departure together, Mr. F. carrying Flora ; 
in a few minutes we were on the wharf, as it is termed here — 
I first called it the ‘ghaut,* to F.*s great amusement. 

Then we took our way up Macquarie Street. About half- 
way up I could not resist the temptation of stopping to lean 
upon a fence almost breathless, this being the longest walk I 
had taken for some years ; and further being equipped in black 
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satin shoes, they were penetrated by wet and fringed with mud. 
Mrs, Frankland's recollections of the habits of India soon ex- 
plained my distress, and the party kindly accommodated 
themselves to my feebleness and unequal strength, until we 
reached the hotel, when, after inspecting the rooms ordered, 
Mr. Frankland, with equal kindness and tact, proposed they 
should all leave me to rest for an hour, when he would return 
and take me to his house, which proposal I readily agreed to. 

Well, suppose the hour past. I am again on my way, at- 
tended by the nurse and Flora, and enter a very pretty cottage 
within a little compound of shrubs and flowers, in all the 
lavish fragrance of Australian spring. The cottage itself, as 
well as its inmates, the very beau ideal of taste and good 
order. Small indeed was the cheerful drawing-room, but how 
much did it contain bearing evidence of the high tone of its 
occupiers' education and tastes ! . . , 

Mrs. Frankland was then dressed for dinner. Lady Colville 
had told me I should think her cold, but not so. She was 
exceedingly kind, though calm and still in manner, which lier 
aspect of fragility and paleness led you to attribute to physical 
causes. Her lady-like, quiet demeanour prepossessed me, and 
there was in her a most living resemblance of some one I had 
known before, though who I could not tell — or where. 

While I was making my ^toilet iu her room, I felt so ex- 
hausted by the length and weight of my hair, I expressed my 
desire to cut it off ; she declared her horror at such a sacrifice, 
saying for many years she had seen nothing like it, and that 
there was some peculiarity in this climate very injurious to 
its growth. It does appear strange that all my illness has 
nothing reduced the quantity of mine. 

With much pleasant conversation the evening passed, for 
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. . . to find listeners to all I had to relate of the most estim- 
able family I had quitted was an enjoyment. 

I could fill some pages with trifling matters, which all 
created interest, but it would not be worth your attention; 
one remark only — I was almost childishly pleased by the 
evening aspect of an English drawing-room, the windows 
covered with graceful blue merino drapery, the ‘ carpet,' even 
the polished steel fender and fire-irons brought back so many 
dormant remembrances. 

On my return to the Macquarie Hotel, ... I felt so 
nervous, to sleep was impossible, and I stepped out on a little 
balcony to look on the waters with which my future destinies 
and that of my babe were mixed up, and on the strange stars 
above me. It thrilled on my remembrance when I saw Orion 
exactly reversed from its position, when my mother used to 
point it out as we sat on the step of the hall-door ' at home.' 
Oh, what strange and wild transitions have passed over me 
since then, and v:luit may be yet to come ! I almost envied 
the visionary creed that can seek evidence of future fate in 
their aspect. But tlm, reason and religion alike forbade. 
The atmosphere here is surprisingly clear and rarefied, the 
planets shine like moons ; I almost think they cast a shadow. 

I have in the midst of other disjointed thoughts to-night 
half inclined to the idea of r<jturning to India, if Fenton’s 
return is hopeless. I must in this case have seven solitary 
months to spend here, how I know not. The Gcorgianna is 
about to sail for Madras with the 4Sth Piegiment. If I take 
my passage in her I might spend a few months with George, 
and a chance exists of seeing James. However, this is but 
reverie, idle reverie. I must wait as best I can until the 
matter of Fenton's absence is past a doubt. I now conclude 
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this mingled recital of the first twenty-four hours on a strange 
land ! To-morrow night I shall talk with you again. 

The day passed as yesterday, unless it were that an addi- 
tional kindness of feeling and confidence grew with our 
knowledge. ... I returned home early, as there seemed very 
rough weather approaching, and the good people of Hobarton 
are still primitive enough to exist without carriages or sedan 
chairs or doolies or tonjins, but I did sigh for my palkee 
when I faced the briny breeze; on turning round from the 
compound to proceed down Macquarie Street, the gusts fairly 
blew me round Mr. Frankland. This is the third day since 
the departure of the whale-boat, one or two more must decide 
my measures. 

Next morning the rain poured in torrents, notwithstanding 
which I had a visit from Mr. Frankland. ... I found the 
benefit of his arrangement with the persons who kept the 
hotel, which is also a kind of table d'hote, that I should be 
attended in my private apartment whenever I should require 
it; as F. hinted I might not like to form acquaintances at 
the general table, although he said there were some nice 
people, but these in a mixed company could not be chosen 
out. A very pretty elegant little creature, Mrs. Boyd, with 
her husband, Captain Boyd. of the Staff Corps, appointed 
Assistant Surveyor General here, paid me a visit. She also 
seemed to think I had done wisely to avoid the public table. 
She expected to remove into a house they had taken when 
its owner, Mr. Dumaresque, went oft’ to an interior settlement 
called New Norfolk, as Police Magistrate. I also saw a very 
dashing person, a Mrs. Koper, quite the rage here, and also 
just arrived; but though handsome and dressed from top to 
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toe in the exuberance of French fashion, I could never like 
or admire. She had the indefinable air of a second-rate 
actress. Her husband, too, did not look aristocratic, or any- 
thing bordering on it. 

So after my late dinner I spent the evening in arrangements 
among Flora’s wardrobe and my own, and close my book 
with anxious thoughts of to-morrow ! 

And to-morrow came : a fine, breezy, invigorating day, with 
merry birds and sunshine. The waters were sparkling as 
bright as if sin and sorrow had never been afloat on their 
bosom, and the blue and snow-capped aspect of Mount 
Wellington formed a delightful contrast with the low-wooded 
hills, which ran down into the bay. As I sat in the window 
after breakfast with a sort of nervous excitement which every 
moment filled my eyes with tears, busy tongues were in the 
street below me, gay children passing on to school, and most 
lovely rosy infants carried by in their nurses’ arms, all seem- 
ing to rejoice in the brilliant morning. ... I was busying 
myself with a letter I had begun the day before to James, a 
ship being on the point of sailing for England, where I con- 
cluded he now must be. 

And while I wrote I heard some bustle below, soon followed 
by steps on the stairs ; a moment after — Fenton flew in. JFas 
not this a crisis / After being four days out at sea, the wind 
continuing contrary, they had brought to in some bay, and 
there spied the distant speck on the water, whose errand was 
so momentous to us both. Fenton was playing chess with some 
one called Gelebrand, when there was a cry of a boat following 
the ship. He started up, exclaiming that it was coming for him. 
A very brief space elapsed before himself and his baggage were 
in it, and on their way again to the Derwent. 
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After Fenton had been a few minutes in the house, Frank- 
land entered with the greatest delight. He said he had heard 
the news from twenty people as he ran down street. After 
a little unconnected and very joyful conversation, — for still 
we all felt as in a dream, — Frankland pleaded my engagement, 
would not remit it, so we agreed to dine with them, and that 
Fenton should take me there in due time. He then left us. 

I do not think any comparison can be fairly made between 
the love of a father and a mother for an infant. But he was 
evidently delighted with Flora. She could not be passed 
unnoticed by a stranger, and the dullest parent must have 
regarded with delight the lovely creature, just able to sit up 
and know it to be a stranger who embraced her. Visitors 
came in in rapid succession. ... At length with Flora 
enveloped under the nurse's cloak, we proceeded to Mrs. F.’s 
drawing-room and spent a delightful evening; Fenton and 
Frankland were in such high spirits, and even the children 
seemed delighted to see him. 

Next day was spent by Fenton chiefly in making arrange- 
ments about the ship he had quitted, which it appeared he 
had chartered for the purpose of investing his own funds 
and those of Mr. Prinsep left in the Isle of France, in a cargo 
of sugar, and it was now necessary that some indefinite thing 
(at least to my comprehension) termed a ‘supercargo' must 
be sent in his place ; which this thing was, a man, a sail or 
a bag of sugar, I was utterly ignorant of, the technicalities 
of business being altogether unknown to me. But this matter 
became intelligible when a person called Lord was shown 
me as the supercargo of the Orelia, and charged by me 
with many parcels and letters. This business being all dis- 
posed of, we were at liberty to return visits and make further 
arrangements. 
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I had so many visits to return that I came home quite worn 
with weariness, but not the less pleased and happy. There 
is something inspiring in the climate; perhaps a little too 
keen for me ; those who have been here for any time like it. 
The style of the houses is English generally, save that 
verandahs to almost every house indicate the necessity of a 
shade for summer : there are a few brick and still fewer stone 
houses. The generality of those inhabited by the mercantile 
class are wood, or what is called brick loged, a compound of 
both. Gardens surround almost all, and these are now gay 
with hedges of scarlet geraniums, stocks, wallflowers, and an 
unknown variety of native shrubs. The tree which here 
seems most beautiful and most common is the mimosa, sweet- 
scented almost to excess; its odour resembles the white 
meadowsweet of our hay-fields, and its blossoms are a rich 
yellow — it is quite different from the sensitive mimosa of 
India : it is graceful alone, but still more beautiful in clumps. 

August , — Several days have passed unnoted, for I 
thought it needless to detail a list of visits or of visitors. 
I have been at one large party at Government House, which 
being the first, I shall say something more in detail, as T 
conclude one description will serve for all. These parties are 
given each Tuesday, and I was let into a secret by Frankland, 
that the Temple of Janus is not closed in Hobarton. He 
expressed his regret that I had been invited that week, ‘ as now 
we shall never be together here,’ for there were divided 
parties — one colour assembled on one Tuesday, the other on 
the next, alternately, and the new arrivals continued in the 
one they made their debut in. This information I received 
with regret, for such a companion as Frankland would be 
to the party, what salt is to the egg. However, as the lot was 
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cast, it was irreversible. Having enlightened me considerably 
on the nature of these conventions, he left me to conclude 
my toilet, for I was braiding my hair, attired in my dressing- 
gown, at a huge mirror in my sitting-room, when he came 
in, and he bestowed so much admiration on its length and 
quantity, he prayed permission to remain and see the work 
concluded, which I assented to on the condition he was 
to tell me ‘ stories * all the while. 

At six o’clock we found some fifteen or twenty persons 
assembled in the Drawing-room at Government House, a few 
faces I had not seen before. The business wore a solemn 
aspect. . . . Captain Swanston was there, in figure and style 
not defective to fill up the detail of a dinner-party. Mr. 
Burnett also I saw, who is a very gentlemanly man of the 
old school; a Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton who had both been 
some years in India, and seemed very pleasing and well 
informed; next a Mrs. Sorvel, a nondescript kind of person, 
pretty, but a little fierce withal : she had not enough of any 
definite quality to call her either wise or simple ; to me she 
seemed just part and parcel of her gown. She affected a 
becoming sort of wonderment at my ‘astonishing courage’ 
to undertake a ‘voyage’ alone. I was much amused. I 
assured her the days of Pamela-like adventures were fairly 
gone and away, and every one but very young girls, or very 
simple old ones, might travel^ where they list as fearlessly 

‘ As she \fh( beauty was far beyond 
The bright gold ring and the sparkling wand. 

How much more endurable is the fool of nature’s fashion than 
the fool of affectation’s creation. 

It was a great relief to me that the stranger’s privilege 
gave me a seat by Colonel Arthur during dinner. I saw 
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during the evening the port officer, who had been the first 
to commiserate my dilemma and to offer his aid, . . . the 
Padre, Mr. Belford, his wife and daughter, some medical and 
some military people — it was just what we would call in 
India a Station party. But alas! there was an indefinable 
something belonging to Indian society wanting, and like the 
unoccupied place of Brutus 'in the vain triumph of the 
imperial lord’ of Home, you thought less of what was than 
of that which wm not. But all parties, whether gay or grave, 
terminate, and I made a faint plea to Mrs. Arthur of the 
necessity of an early return to my baby, and made my salaam. 

As you will perceive, there was nothing to tell of this 
burra kaunna, though I have given it two pages. I thought 
I might find occasion hereafter to mention some of these 
names, and it might be as well to introduce them according 
to order. 

I do not expect to write for some days, for, as we have 

decided on remaining for some time in Hobarton, I shall 

have much to attend to, particularly as the Denmark Hill 

will sail in a few days for Sydney, and I shall then lose my 

most careful and useful assistant, Mrs. Hughes, whose atten- 
tion to Flora has been invaluable to me. 
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II 

September i2TH, 1829 — July iith, 1830 

\2th September, — Macq^imrie Street , — 1 am again set down 
in a habitation of my own, to tell you somewhat about the 
last three weeks — it is surely that since I wrote last. 

Well, our first object was to remove into a private home, 
and then I began to miss my Indian attendants, who never 
suffer you to see any thing or place until fit for your reception 
— something very different I had now to experience. We 
selected a house — one of the last in Macquarie Street, which 
I liked as affording immediate access to the jungle. It stands 
a few doors higher up than the Franklands’, which locality 
was one of my chief inducements. So into this empty house 
all our baggage was conveyed, according to the taste of two 
or three assigned men, who had no idea of doing anything 
beyond the letter of their instructions. They put it inside 
the house and departed. I « went for one or two days and 
looked at it in despair, but finding that neither sirdar bearers 
nor the more disinterested fairies, whose assistance to the 
housekeepers of past time has lived both in story and in 
song, were coming to my aid, I collected all the moral 
resolution and immoral physical force I could command — 
which latter material you must translate as referring to our 
convict servants — and proceeded to my unwonted and un- 
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relished task. It was almost an Augean one— for though I 
had sent two servants every day for a week, who were 
supposed to be cleaning the house and furniture, it became 
very evident to my unpractised eye that their exertions had 
only extended to lighting fires to dress their dinners and 
keep them comfortable at their game of cards. Fenton, who 
has not the organ of arrangement, was of little assistance; 
besides, he was engaged with accounts and matters of 
business. 

Perhaps I ought here to tell you that the labour of 
mechanics or free people of any description is enormously 
expensive — £20, £25, and £30 per annum are usual rates of 
wages for a nurse or free woman. I sent for one of those 
carpenters whose labour in India you may obtain for 4 annas, 
which is about 6d. English, to put up some nails and regulate 
some shelves. How astonished was I at his bill presented 
for £1, 10s. 6d. — and everything else is in this proportion. 
But I must pass over these details. . . . 

After seeing my room matted and the beds curtained, my 
next solicitude was providing a nurse for Flora, as I had 
engaged the woman I brought from the Isle of France only for 
the voyage, and I could not reason myself into the endurance 
of a prisoner in that capacity ; so I took a woman whose early 
education in the south of Ireland was completed in a larrack 
in Van Diemen’s Land, with the* further advantage of having, 
during ten years’ residence, lived successively with every 
family (sufficiently independent to hire free people) in 
Hobarton, and very many in Launceston. 

I arose very early to-day, and with a succession of unrelat- 
able employments, one of which was nailing down the mat 
on my bedroom, the servants having put it crooked, I am 
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'aweary, aweary,* therefore take advantage of Flora being 
abroad under Mrs. F.*s eyes to commune with you, and glean 
a few of my scattered ideas into the sheaf of this fair sheet. 
And ihtre are the whole party at the gate, returned from 
their walk, and I have only time to say farewell and hide 
my book. 

3rd October . — Verily, my dear, ' our book * at this rate will 
die a natural death : another unrecorded fortnight, and what 
is my apology to be ? Certainly not forgetfulness, if such an 
apology could be cited, for I never thought of you more 
frequently. It must chiefly be, that there is a perpetual stir, a 
going out and coming in of visitors ; also that I walk a great 
deal, for at this season the climate to me is perfect luxury. 

The perpetual encroachment of the servants on my time 
is indescribable. After our breakfast at eight o’clock, I order 
dinner and go with the cook to the store-room, for anything 
requisite, for I need hardly remind you of the direful necessity 
of having to lock everything up yourself. Here my daily 
admonition is, ‘ Take all you want noit\ for I will not come 
here again.’ Then perhaps the cook departs to the market 
for any small articles wanted ; in an hour after, when perhaps 
I am nursing the baby or writing a letter, or arranging my 
clothes, a knock comes to the door: 'Please, mam, will you 
give me some rice; 'T some sugar or spice, or something else 
out of the storeroom V It is in vain to remind the offender 
that I said I would not go there again. His or her 'Very 
well, mam,’ will not supply the deficient article when dinner 
comes, and the only redress left me of ' sending him in,’ will 
only give me another to pursue the self-same plan of annoy- 
ance, which is repeated in every family of the Colony. Well, 
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if I cannot set aside the evil of returning to the storeroom, 
I must lock all my trunks or drawers before I quit my room, 
and when I am again in the storeroom my expert attendant 
puts his hand into the cape or cask behind me while I am 
opening some box or canister, and abstracts a bottle of wine 
or porter or brandy and coolly departs with his prize under 
Ms coat or htr apron. 

I may tell you here what my establishment consists of : a 
nurse, a cook, a laundress, a housemaid, a man who cuts 
wood and is groom; the boy I brought from India I have 
kept with the idea of training him for an inside servant; I 
cannot yet reconcile myself to the attendance of a convict, 
though I see them at every house in town, and admirable 
servants too. All these ideas I am told I shall lay aside and 
do as others do after a little experience. So this is my 
household at present. I asked the housemaid yesterday while 
I was giving her some work what she had been sent out to 
this Colony for: ‘Please mam, for housebreaking' \ a very 
pretty, neat, dark-eyed girl. 

Of my neighbours in this street I see most of the Frank- 
lands and Hamiltons, and like them best. The Hamiltons 
are extremely kind, and altogether I need never be an hour 
alone, unless it is my choice (but I will decline all future 
invitations to large parties while I am nursing Flora). I see 
Mr. Betts almost every day; he comes in to dine whenever 
he feels disposed. He is very amiable and clever too. He 
has got a grant near ‘Jericho ' — only fancy a visit to Jericho ! 

You will perceive that altogether the tone of society here 
is very superior to what I had expected to find — indeed, I 
was fully prepared to be without any that I could mingle in. 

A ship from the Isle of France yesterday brought me a 
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regular packet of letters. Thank Heaven, my beloved James 
arrived safe in England after a short passage. All our im- 
mediate family were well, my father little changed, and 
Catherine not at all. My dearest brother ! he tells me he is 
waiting with ardent impatience for my next letters, first for 
accounts of my health and safety, next for our opinion of 
^his land of promise.’ ... He says Catherine is 'wild’ to join 
us, but that such a step for her requires serious thought, as 
the Major’s situation at home is very comfortable, and at his 
age it might be rash to commence a new life. But none of 
these scruples seem to influence Catherine, who says if wt 
are absent she cannot exist in England, or divided from us — 
any privation she calls preferable. I liave no doubt Catherine 
sincerely feels what she writes, but alas ! all she knows of 
privation is the name. If they came here it must be with 
small means, and how a family accustomed to expensive 
habits could meet this change is a point of serious considera- 
tion. The advice they seek I am still incompetent to give, 
for I am yet ignorant how settlers live with only their land 
to depend on. Our own position is no guide, as we have a 
certain income to meet our expenses. Still it seems like want 
of heart to damp her spirit for the enterprise. I will use my 
best exertion to place a fair statement before James of the 
prospects for a settler here. He will be the fittest judge then 
of the application to their situation. 

My beloved James concludes his letter with his lively hope 
and conviction that we shall all, in a brief space of time, be 
united in my home again 

‘ Into one knot of happiness.’ 

If ihiz is indeed to be. Oh ! am I not overpaid for all I have 
suffered ? The thought of such an event being realised makes 
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my eyes dim with emotion, for my very soul is knit to 
James. 

He desires me to tell Fenton that he and my dear father 
have been at Castletown on a visit to his family. He calls 
Fenton’s father a very handsome old gentleman, and says his 
younger sister Helen is one of the loveliest creatures he ever 
saw, and thinks it would be a very good arrangement if he 
would include her in the emigration from Ireland. Her 
family say she is very like Fenton at the same age, and I can 
easily realise the idea of her beauty by what I recollect of 
him. 

18^A October . — Fenton has been gone for some days. The 
exceeding loveliness of the weather tempts me continually 
out, and I feel my health very much benefited by so doing. 
My neighbours here are, if possible, more kind since I have 
been alone. . . . Still, though I am very happy and very well, 

I should like to come to some definite plan about our future 
residence. . . . With the hope of our family or any part of it 
joining us, I should like a home where I might be making 
permanent improvements. Every one here tells me we are 
sure to find something of this sort after a little, so I am letting 
the matter take its own course, being in every way comfortable 
and happy, except in the idea that Fenton’s long journeys 
back and forward are fatiguing and inconvenient. 

October . — Fenton spent Saturday and Sunday here, and 
again departed to ‘ the bush,’ as the jungle is termed here, 
much to my wonder that forests of high trees should be thus 
designated; though he is in excellent health and spirits he 
feels the separation from us very much. The dear baby is 
now seven months old, and so lovely and engaging. She 
knows him, too, and he complains of his evenings being so 
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solitary. The mere want of accommodation would not deter 
me from going with him, for in this fine climate 

‘ To follow thee to the forest green * 

would be small privation, but we both fear to have the dear 
baby so remote from medical advice. 

I was saying to him one evening that Mrs. Frankland's 
likeness to some one I had known before was so striking, it 
haunted me, and that I wished to hear her name. ^ Oh,’ he 
replied, ‘ Lady Colville told me it was Mason.’ ' I have it all 
nmol I said, ' she must be sister to a lady who was governess 
to a family connected with ours in Ireland — and I well 
remember her telling me of her sister Anne ” going to India.* 
How strange that I should thus meet the two sisters at such 
intervals of time ! I am sure I must have spoken to you of 
Arabella Mason, for we were great allies. Her situation was 
rather peculiar. She had taken the charge of two boys whose 
mother was dead. Their father, a man of immense fortune, 
was anything but the kind of person whom it was pleasant 
for a young woman to be domesticated with. . . . My sister 
lived immediately beside them, and when she found how 
uncomfortable poor Miss M. was, she invited her to spend the 
evenings with us, which she did, and we all liked her. She 
had been very well educated, and was indisputably a ‘lady.’ 
Her society was a great advantage to me, for I was too much 
the mistress of my own actions, and she commenced reading 
French and Italian with me, which I had too much neglected. 
She often told me my ‘ Sayings and Doings ’ were a perfect 
curiosity to her, accustomed to the conventional regularities 
of London life, which I can now well understand. She 
invariably wound up all her exhortations by deploring that 
I had been allowed ‘to run wild.’ Nevertheless, many and 
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many a pleasant excursion had we over those beautiful glens 
and mountains, aided by a quiet pony we rode alternately, 
and escorted by Eichard Webb, regarding whom many a sage 
admonition she bestowed on me — pity they were thrown 
away — and where is he, I wonder ? 

I lost no time in communicating my discovery to Mrs. Frank- 
land, and at first it appeared to embarrass her, which made me 
repent having referred to it, but whatever the first impulse 
was that operated in her, it passed off, and we spoke of her 
sister and other members of her family I knew by name. And 
she after that told me something of the story of her life, and 
she had many trials. 

6/A Noveniber , — The climate now is to me perfectly enchant- 
ing. I am, as I told you, the last house in Macquarie Street, 
and the road passing it leads out to the Female Penitentiary, 
and interminable hills covered with forest. . . . The road to 
Newtown or to the Battery point is more in fashion for a walk ; 
consequently my locality is seldom sought, except by persons 
going to select women servants, and I often disappoint my 
nurse, who, being a smart widow, likes to show her own smart 
dress and that of her baby at the band or in the street, and 
doleful are her looks when I turn myself to these dark deep 
woods, whose aspect is to me all beauty and novelty. It 
rarely happens that we ever meet a human creature, few 
walkers come out here, and there is no cultivation to require 
labour. But here I come, as often as I possibly can find a 
time. The birds, the trees, the wild flowers, the lovely 
weather, are all strange. Oh, how delightful it is to me thus 
to stroll at will 

‘Away, away from the dwellings of men 
To the skirtg of gray forest o’erhung with wild vine 
Where the kangaroos unhuuted recline.’ 
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Sometimes the woodman’s axe wakes the silence, and when 
we rest on the grass for me to nurse the babe, I soon get my 
waiting- woman into good spirits by asking her some questions 
about 'Tipperara,’ or of some of her bush adventures 'ten 
years ago,’ 

December . — A most oppressive hot wind by which I was 
a prisoner all day. . . . After such a day I cannot sleep. 
While I read I heard a violent entrance at the gate, and a yet 
more violent knock at the door, being undressed and attired 
only in my dressing-gown, and the servants all in bed at some 
distance. So I took the precaution to demand who stood 
without, and was replied to by Fenton, who had been riding 
since early day under this terrible sun and wind, having come 
the whole way of more than sixty miles without stopping to 
feed his horse, ridden through rivers and through bush, at all 
risks, and was here between one and two to tell the tale. 
I felt quite alarmed at the rashness of such an exploit — it 
might be very well for boys for a bet, but where there was no 
urgent motive it was certainly a hazardous experiment. 

\0th December . — As I had expected, Fenton has had a 
return of his old malady since his arrival; now, though he 
calls himself better, I cannot see that he is. One thing he is 
at least convinced of, the madness of such expeditions, and 
will attempt them no more, r He complains much of his head 
and side. 

How time flies — in a few days it will be a year since we 
left Calcutta. I trust before the next return I shall be settled 
in some permanent home ; though I have every comfort and 
much kindness where I am, still, for the sake of others, I feel 
we ought to be prorjvessmg. I am much averse to going to 
Launceston. But here there is nothing eligible to purchase 
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that would answer our views. Before the winter sets in I am 
resolved to bring the matter to an issue. Flora, too, has lost 
her colour and appetite, without any definite cause; watch as 
I will and have done, I fear her nurse, who is both ignorant 
and wilful, gives her when out of my sight such food as I do 
not permit. 

23rc? December . — We had a very delightful party at Secherone 
— Mr. Frankland’s location at the Battery point — a picnic, 
dining in a tent. I was solicited by all parties to produce a 
curry as my part of the feast, which gave general satisfaction ; 
Mrs. Stephen declared it to be the nicest dish she had ever 
tasted. I had Flora and her nurse along with me, who was 
as usual petted and admired. ' Our little Flora ' is her general 
designation. . . . 

Till February . — My dear friend, never did any of your dear 
letters reach me at a more critical moment than the last — of 
the 29th of August — yet it lay three days unread. I opened 
it and looked at the signature, but read it I could not ; — you 
will not wonder, wlien I tell you that my baby, the very light 
of my eyes, was then quite despaired of, and given up by all 
but myself — even when there was no liope to any other, still 
I said. She will not die. She is now out of danger and renews 
her wonted smiles and endearments. But oh ! what have I 
suffered ! Sleep has altogether forsaken me, my strength too 
is wasted ; though I force myself to eat and drink for her 
sake, it oppresses, not revives me. 

I am writing incoherently I know, but it will be long before 
my nerves are renovated. I cannot go back all the separate 
days of misery I went through, for she was left to die by 
the medical man I had first brought in. And then Pro- 
vidence mercifully roused me to send for Dr. Bryan, who in 
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defiance of the other practitioner adopted a different mode 
of treatment. 

Never, never can I forget the kindness of the dear Frank- 
lands, the hours they spent with me in that chamber of 
sorrow — indeed all were kind. One day when she was 
evidently better, a lady whom I had called to see with Mrs. 
Frankland before Flora’s illness, called to visit me. I was 
in my room, but Fenton received her .and told the cause of 
my not appearing. She requested so earnestly to see the 
child that he brought her into my room. My nerves were so 
shattered, to see a stranger was a pain, but soon the maternal 
kindness of her manner soothed me. She watched the baby 
and pointed out every trifling indication of returning health 
which my eye had not experience enough to detect, expressing 
her lively conviction the child would recover. I had then 
hardly dared to hope, and my exhausted spirit gave way under 
the revulsion of my feelings into floods of tears. I could not 
tell the cause, but she hne^o it — having been the mother of 
sixteen children — and wisely let nature take its course. On 
taking leave she asked me if I should like to see her on the 
morrow. I entreated her to come. . . . From that time Mrs. 
Darling often visited me, and we became very intimate. 

After this time Mrs. Stephen told me that Dr. Bryan said to 
her that morning, * Thank God, little Flora is out of danger — 
if she had died nothing could have saved her mother’s life.’ 

2ith Fehruary . — With what unspeakable happiness I re- 
ceived a packet of English letters yesterday. . . . James tells 
me to rest assured nothing shall prevent him from joining us, 
and his eagerness to set out can ill brook the delay of being 
mixed in the plans of others. But he thinks it an insuperable 
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necessity to await what the Gibsons can or will do for a 
definite period, and then, if they still fluctuate, set out 
alone. 

One passage in James’s letter is so characteristic of his 
mind that I must repeat it ; it is something in the shape of 
advice, established on the example of my sister’s fondness for 
her children, interfering alike with her duty to them and their 
interest ; he commences thus : ^ It is painful for me to continue 
a passive observer of a system which must end in evil to all 
parties — need I impress on you the importance of pursuing 
a different line of conduct ? But from your clear judgment 
and enlarged mind I look for other results. Your error would 
be without apology ; woe to you doubly, if you descend into 
the weakly indulgent mother, and forget that the fair clay is 
committed to your charge to mould and spiritualise.’ 

There was so much for me to meditate on, I felt pleasure in 
the prospect of a decidedly wet day. ... So after reading and 
re-reading my letter I have sat down, with my mind in a sort 
of chaos, to write to you, the rain still pouring. 

As I wrote the last word, I saw an umbrella pass the window, 
but taking it for granted that it could only be some cf the 
servants, wrote on until I saw Mr. Frankland standing by my 
side with his keen eyes riveted on ‘ my book ’ and the most 
lively expression of ‘ fun ’ in alU his features. Keally if I had 
been detected forging, I could not have felt more confounded, 
and looked from him to the luckless book without speaking — 
and then — he began : * it was no use to deny it, he had long 
suspected I was an authoress,’ and as for proof, he declared 
my maid Kitty had told their maid Mary ‘ that her mistress 
was writing a sight of books.’ The more vehemently I as- 
serted myself guiltless of the charge of authorship, the more 
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he persisted it he so. * Would I let him see what it was ? ’ 
— 'No.* — We could not come to any terms about it, and he 
went off laughing. 

28th February , — We have been quite in a commercial fer- 
ment here, which matter will require explanation by relating 
the facts connected with it. 

One of the Calcutta Prinseps was concerned in a house of 
agency there — Palmer’s, I think. Well, Captain Swanston has 
just completed a purchase from Mr. Abbott of an estate some- 
where near or beyond New Norfolk. He expected remittances 
from India to pay the amount, and his correspondent had 
lodged £7,000 in Palmer’s house to be transmitted in treasury 
bills, but behold ! the next day the house had stopped payment 
and his £7,000 went in the crash. I was in the street with 
the Pranklands. She wanted to go into the store of that old 
shopkeeper, Kemp, to buy some Berlin chains he had for 
disposal, and while there, the arrival of a large mail from 
Calcutta was announced to be in circulation, and some rumour 
through the Captain of the ship of this failure. Swanston 
soon appeared, in great dismay, seeking intelligence in every 
quarter. I told him I was certain of having letters, and of 
the latest date, from our correspondents there, which by this 
time must have been left at our house, whither I immediately 
proceeded with him, though we were both too anxious to 
speak. * 

There I found a large packet of letters, and without hesita- 
tion opened Mr. Prinsep’s, which contained a confirmation of 
this misfortune. Poor Swanston’s exclamation ‘This has 
ruined me ! ’ went to my heart, though he is by no means a 
person of whose character I had a high opinion, believing that 
if self-interest came in the way he could set aside every other 
consideration — but there he was, a sufferer, and I deeply felt 
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for him. He proceeded to tell me he had involved himself 
in the purchase of Mr. Abbott’s property, for which he was 
then quite unable to pay. I well knew Swanston was a 
keen observer, and never would make any bargain unless he 
would by it be a clear gainer. I therefore told him. If he felt 
embarrassed by his purchase, I felt almost certain Fenton 
would take it off his hands. He seemed quite relieved by 
suggestion, and begged me to send off a messenger to 
Fenton. While this was arranging I went to look for Mr. 
Frankland, whom I had heard speak of this very place, and 
when I told him what I was about to do, he said if Fenton’s 
object was to purchase he could find no better opportunity. 
... On our parting he said, ' Oh, do persuade Fenton to buy 
it, and settle on this side of the Island ! ’ This was just what 
I wished to do, and I am now awaiting Fenton’s return with 
considerable impatience. 

Well, Fenton came off immediately on the receipt of my 
letter, and after making every inquiry necessary, he departed 
with Mr, Betts to take a survey of the place, and returned 
quite delighted, as also Betts, wlio examined the garden and 
plucked some fine peaches. There was a house building of a 
large size for the farming people and overseer. It was of 
brick, and though ill-designed, they thought might be im- 
proved so far as to enable me to reside in it until we had 
time and means to build a gogd one. This too was very 
fortunate, for I had listened to so many doleful tales of living 
on the first location ‘ under a tree ’ or in a bark hut, or some 
horror of that kind, that I was cliarmed to think I might have 
a house to cover me ; and here I may tell you, that one of 
Fenton’s next neighbours at Westbury, Mr. Ashburner, his 
wife and family, had literally to sleep under a bullock cart ! ! ! 
at their outset. She is spoken of by all as a most accomplished 
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woman, a beautiful performer on the piano ; it made my flesh 
creep when I heard of her having to sit up in bed immediately 
after her confinement to sew sacks to contain the wheat, 
which must otherwise have remained loose on the floor of her 
room. Poor thing, and she accustomed to all the luxuries of 
an Indian establishment where she was married ! This little 
digression I have made, otherwise you could not understand 
why having a house should seem to me such a fortunate 
circumstance. 

So Fenton is now engaged in right earnest, in making his 
final arrangements with Captain Swanston. . , . My friends 
here inquire if I have no fear of living ‘ in the bush ' — they 
forget my natural temperament, besides I have been 'a 
traveller.* 

'Ith April , — Fenton has been at our Estate almost ever since 
I wrote last, only returning to celebrate our Flora’s birthday ; 
but the sooner these journeys cease it will be the better, for 
his health has never been so good since that dreadful day he 
rode such a distance in the hot wind. . . . His residence, 
too, in the jungle must be very comfortless, and I am satisfied 
he neglects himself, and does too much of personal effort. 
These considerations render my removal a thing of necessity, 
even were it not my choice. This is autumn, far advanced ; 
next month, I am told, is winter. 

5th May , — And is this an anniversary of marriage ? Eheu ! 
What a bewildering dream of a few nights since this day 
recalls. I fancied myself yet unmarried and living in Ireland. 
There was an indistinct vision of some unhappiness relating to 
Campbell, a weight that would not lift itself off ; months had 
passed and still he came not. And I roamed as of yore in 
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solitude and grief ebout the ruins of the old church and castle 
of Dungiven. Suddenly a large packet of letters from my 
brother James was presented by one of the soldiers of the 
13th, one too that I recollected attending his death-bed! 
How vivid were the emotions with which I broke the seals, 
exclaiming, that James would now account for the long 
silence and absence of Campbell, but though the letter lay 
in my hand there was ever some agency that interposed to 
prevent me from comprehending its import, while the jpersonal 
appearance of Campbell in the very dress he wore during 
those ' last days ’ at Dungiven rose before me with a clearness 
I cannot in my waking mind recall him. There was a ring 
in the letter, which I was striving to put on my finger. The 
pain of the pressure woke me to that strange and bewildering 
feel of ‘ it is a dream/ The response to my audible exclama- 
tion came strangely to my senses in the gentle hold Flora had 
of one finger in her hand as she slept. I raised myself with 
an indescribable terror of wliaty of who was that child. Nor 
was it till after 1 sat up in bed, and, by the lamp, looked 
steadily at her and at Fenton, both sound asleep, that I 
regained a conviction of my identity ; but with renewed 
consciousness came also a faint and giddy sickness, which 
actually forced me to lie down and close my eyes. Floods 
of repressed tears at length enabled me to breathe, and I lay 
in sad and troubled rumination 'till daylight. These dreams 
are truly terrible, they seem to let loose all the long pent up 
waters of affliction 011 the soul. Indeed, for two days after, I 
could not regain the composure of my mind. Strange voices 
seemed about me, and visionary shapes passing before my eyes. 
Is not this what Byron means in those powerful lines : — 

‘ Yet ever and anon of grief subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting ’ i 

2 A 
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I can only close this day's diary with the hope that the 5th 
of next May may find me, if not wiser, at least more firm in 
mind. 

20th May , — I know not how it is I cannot resist the impulse 
to write on every day marked by any event of past time. It 
was this day I left home on my way to Argyleshire — the first 
time I proceeded in the path of life alone with Campbell. . . . 
But this is all past and gone — gone, save those bitter memories 
from which I must endeavour to divide my thoughts as best 
I may. 

I have nothing interesting to write of. The winter has now 
set in, and the streets nearly impassable with rain and mud. 

2nd June , — Fenton has been here and is gone again. He 
thinks the finishing of our house will be sufficiently advanced 
in a month to admit of my residing in it. ... I have been 
trying to gather from Mr. Hamilton some knowledge of the 
locality. . . . The township of New Norfolk I believe boasts 
of some half dozen inhabitants, the police magistrate, Mr. 
Dumaresque; the clergyman, Mr. Kobinson; the district 
surgeon, Dr. Officer, of whom Mrs. Hamilton speaks very 
highly. A few miles nearer our abode, Mr. Oaks resides — 
a settler and a curious specimen too, a ci-devant Indian, and 
one who seems endowed with the talent of going wrong in 
all places and under all cii:cumstances. He had a very good 
appointment at Madras, could not live on it, left India inex- 
tricably in debt, ditto England, and has wound up this well 
spent life with settling in the bush on a farm he rents. I 
have seen Mrs. Oaks often in Hobarton, a fine-looking young 
woman, and gay too, where I should be broken-hearted. I do 
not know enough of her to say if this is the resistance of a 
firm mind or the apathy of a feeble one. If I could know 
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her singly I think I should like it, but he seems a reckless 
being, graced by his acquaintances with the appellation of a 
good-hearted fellow. 

%th July . — ... I have teen for the last month making 
gradual preparation for our removal; having to do so much 
myself y I knew it was only by. following this plan I could 
accomplish it without great personal difficulty, as the servants 
cannot be trusted to do the smallest duty without super- 
intendence. 

We have sent off the principal part of our baggage and some 
servants, and we should have been on the road long ago, only 
that Fenton has been really very unwell. ... We are waiting 
very patiently at a boarding-house, where Captain and Mrs. 
Boyd have also taken up their abode from utter disgust of 
housekeeping with convict servants. I confess I too am 
much disheartened at being obliged to take one of that class 
with me as nurse, who certainly does not appear, either in 
language or demeanour to be a low person — her own account 
of having married, while unconscious of her first husband 
being alive, is no cvwuy but there is something about her I 
cannot reconcile myself to, notwithstanding her very plausible 
account of herself. This ‘ treasure ' calls herself Mrs. Loyd, 

Dr. Bryan has just left Fenton and calls him letter ^ so that 
if the weather moderates, we purpose leaving town on Monday, 
the 12th I think it is. I do not expect to be able to write 
again until I am at home ! Home, alas ! that word is one of 
sorrowful import. Has it any local habitation on this side of 
time? 
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July i2Th— Dec. i8th, 1830 

I2th August — Fenton Forest — After more than the interval 
of a month I resume my tale. No Arabian tale alas ! but one 
of dull and downright reality, and I think before I tell you 
aught of my ‘ forest sanctuary,' it were well to let you hear 
how I got to it, as that was a consummation at one time very 
doubtful, so I must take you back to Hobarton. On the 12th 
[of July] the weather had cleared ; a very bright morning, too 
bright to last, decided Fenton, and though he was extremely 
weak, we set off in our buggy with Flora on my knee, her 
nurse and a girl from the Orphan Asylum having gone the 
evening before, to wait our arrival at New Norfolk. I need 
not detail all promises to write and parting regrets. . . . 
The thing was to be done one way or other, and though I felt 
both ill and very nervous, from knowing my illness was only 
the commencement of a period of indefinite suffering, I knew 
too, that the effort must be- made, and the sooner tlie better 
for all parties. 

... We descended into what might be termed an ocean of 
forest, as far as the eye could reach. The Derwent was still on 
our right, and far between might be seen farm-houses with 
their naked fences closing in patches of cultivation ; in some, 
the trees only felled, and the ground cultivated between the 
stumps, for it appears the process of taking them altogether 
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out of the ground is expensive, and therefore a progressive 
business. I must confess these habitations looked dreary and 
slovenly in the extreme, — no attempt at neatness, no tidy in- 
closure for office houses, no little gardens ; — but piles of wood 
for burning, sheepskins, pigs, rude farming implements lay to 
the very threshold in unsightly mingling. At these specimens 
of agricultural taste my spirits fell an octave lower, and only 
revived when no trace of man’s agency defaced the beautiful 
wilderness : the road was good, and the sun shone out brightly 
until within a short distance of New Norfolk, when light snow 
showers began to fall, and heavy clouds gathered on the hills. 

On the whole we got over our twenty miles very well, but 
were right glad to arrive at the township and find good fires, 
and a neat apartment, at its single inn, kept by a portly old 
lady, a female Boniface, who showed us every attention, and 
had a most excellent dinner on the table. . . . 

When I arose next day, and returned to the room where 
we had spent the evening, the scenery from the window was 
enchanting. The Derwent, broad and deep, lay below the 
house ; on each side rose precipitous banks, rocks and foliage 
mingled ; a lofty range of mountain, called the Dromedary, rose 
from the river, wooded to the very summit, A few straggling 
fences appeared at the foot of these mountains, with here and 
there a solitary farm-house. • 

Our hostess, who it seemed had received rather a favourable 
impression of us, appeared, to usher in a most inviting break- 
fast, and seemed well disposed to converse with Fenton on 
* country affairs ’ — predicting too a snow-storm, which made us 
doubly anxious to proceed on our way, lest delay might 
altogether arrest our progress. Fenton then went out to 
collect opinions as to the state of the road, and to call on 
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Dr. Officer, with' whom he presently returned. Very much 
indeed was I prepossessed in his favour, alike by his cordial 
manner and his intelligent and handsome countenance con- 
veying no slight resemblance to my brother George. 

I acknowledged myself somewhat dispirited and almost 
feared myself inadequate to go through with what I had 
undertaken, as we were all so delicate at that time. He 
reasoned very forcibly against this opinion and said instead 
of desponding * I ought to feel highly delighted with the 
possession of one of the most beautiful and best estates in the 
Colony, one capable of being made anything of — that my 
chief means of happiness in every place rested with myself, 
but such a place in a fine climate presented much to contribute 
to it, and he had no doubt that a corresponding improvement 
in health would result from the mode of life a residence in 
the country rendered expedient.* 

He spoke with so much spirit and good sense that I listened 
to him with real pleasure. 

The day seeming tolerably clear, we sent off the women in 
their bullock cart, calculating they would have good light to 
get home before us. To the nurse I gave the baby’s night 
things, etc., etc. When they were gone, and we were goings 
Mrs. Bridger came up to me with an important face to caution 
me with respect to my nurse, whom she believed to be one of 
the worst women in the Colony — everything that was bad and 
depraved — she had gone away nearly drunk, and was quite 
drunk on her arrival the day before. This was pleasant in- 
telligence to one with my anticipations, but I thanked her 
warmly for her caution. 

We proceeded as far as a most terrific ledge of rocks over- 
hanging the river, round which the road wound, midway 
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between the river and a perpendicular cliff', along whose edge 
and at whose summit huge masses of rock jutted out and 
seemed as if they must inevitably crush us at every onward 
step ; even the motion of the carriage below seemed sufficient 
to impel them forward, and through their angles you saw the 
sky above at intervals : these threatening on the left and the 
abyss of the river many fathoms below constituted together a 
fearful position. On entering this pass Fenton pulled up the 
hood of the buggy and drove our spirited horse on at full 
speed, expecting I might not observe our situation. I did see 
it, but forbore to speak until fairly past. I could not then 
resist remonstrating on such a mode of driving over such 
awful roads. We had no more precipices, but the road, if 
road it might be called, was a succession of gulfs and mire, 
through which it required the utmost effort of our fine horse 
to drag us. Every step I believed an upset inevitable. I 
grasped the poor infant to save her from the bruises that I 
received on every side. My comb was broken and my head 
cut with one sudden jolt, and I perceived too late the personal 
danger that such a journey exposed me to. 

If I might bear up until we reached the shelter of a house, 
was the extent of my wishes and expectations ; as we stood 
to breathe the poor horse after toiling up a steep and slippery 
hill, a storm of blinding hail and snow swept down from the 
mountains in our faces, and Fgnton had to get out and turn 
the carriage off the road where a clump of mimosas formed a 
shelter from the storm. He was drenched with rain and snow, 
and if my fears for myself were strong, you may judge what I 
dreaded at seeing him, who had just arisen from a bed of 
illness, in such a condition. 

The baby too, cold and hungry, was fretting on my knee, 
and I shed bitter tears over her as the gloom of the evening 
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approached. After the storm was past we again proceeded, 
but very slowly, the horse seeming quite spent. After toiling 
up another weary hill the snow again came on, and again we 
stopped. I then in despair inquired if there was no human 
habitation within reach where we might pass the night. He 
told me he thought we must be near the residence of 
Frederick Bell whom I had met at the Hamiltons’, if we could 
find the entrance, as each side of the road was fenced with fallen 
trees piled on each other. After some difficulty we reached 
a gate and entered a waste of wood without trace of either 
man or animal, and drove onward at hazard, for now it was so 
dark we could barely distinguish one object from another. 

Judge of my distress at this juncture, with a sick infant on 
my knee and almost powerless with fear and cold myself. 
The distant bark of a dog was to me a sound whose blessed- 
ness I never shall forget, and then the report of a gun directed 
us where to drive, and we approached a dwelling. In the 
darkness the light of fires within was a joyful revelation. 

Without any inquiry as to who were within, Fenton assisted 
me out and gave the child into the arms of a man, who in- 
formed him that Mr. Bell was just come back from Hobartoii, 
and showed us into a small apartment where Mr. Bell sat 
drying himself before an immense fire. You may imagine 
his amazement when I staggered in, faint and blind with 
the sudden glare of light — a lady and an infant, at such an 
hour! 

Most kind and cordial was our welcome — every effort of 
master and man to revive and refresh us was bestowed ; a cu]) 
of nice soup brought for the baby, who seemed quite joyful at 
the sudden change from the darkness and storm without to 
the cheerful scene ; so after the refreshment of warm water and 
dry clothes for Fenton, we joined Mr. Bell at his excellent 
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dinner, though a late one. When it was concluded and we 
heard and told the ' on dits ’ of the day, I had leisure to 
notice that Flora seemed flushed and her pulse rapid and un- 
steady. Mr. Bell summoned his man 'John' to procure me 
some water for a bath and told me he had a medicine chest, 
out of which I at once prepared the prescribed dose. . . . 

It was then I recollected with dismay that I had not a 
single article to put on her, and she had always slept in 
flannel. Here was a difficulty beyond Mr. Bell's hospitality 
to remedy. The only linen article he could afford me was a 
shirt or a sheet, so selecting the former I divested myself of 
my only warm garment — my under petticoat — into which I 
put my jpoor Flora and gathered it round her throat somewhat 
in the fashion of a mantle. Over this was a muslin shirt con- 
fined round her waist with the band of my gown. Her papa’s 
silk handkerchief bound her head, and in this guise she 
dropped asleep. 

Where to lay her down was my next perplexity, for Mr. 
Bell’s accommodation was strictly that of a bachelor.. He 
had slept in his sea cot swung in the only bedchamber, which 
he most kindly offered for us, and a couch was prepared on 
the floor, which no doubt might have been very comfortable 
for one person, but for three was scanty quarters. Such as it 
was, I was very glad to see Fenton and Flora asleep thereon. 

It was extremely cold and 1k)w to manage during the night 
without a tire or a lamp I could not divine. For myself, I 
was faint and shivering with cold, and nothing to put on but 
Mr. Bell’s shirt, to which I added a sheet folded something as 
a shawl, and thus I laid me down on the hard edge of the cot, 
fearing to disturb those who each needed sleep so much. I 
did not care to cover myself with the blankets lest the baby 
should be disturbed, and for her to sleep after taking calomel 
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was of vital importance. My anxiety was too great for sleep, 
and I lay watching her as long as the candle burned. But long 
and dreary was that vigil. Towards morning she awoke very 
sick, but as it was utterly dark my only mode of keeping her 
quiet was walking to and fro through the apartment with her 
in my arms, until Fenton woke. 

It was then the cold pale twilight of a winter morning, and 
I did not scruple to send him to rouse our friend ‘ John * to 
get a fire made and some tea, of which we all most thankfully 
partook. I was, in addition to loss of sleep and fatigue, 
struggling against the most overpowering sickness. The only 
thing I had to keep me up was, that after Flora was bathed 
and had got a sufficiency of warm nourishment, she appeared 
evidently relieved by the calomel which I rejoiced I had so 
timely administered. 

It was one of those bright days which generally follow a 
snowstorm, warm and invigorating ; but Mr. Bell strongly 
advised us to give up the idea of pursuing our journey on this 
side of the Derwent, as our buggy could never get through it. 
Fenton then took a survey of Mr. BelFs boat and said he would 
attempt the Indian mode of crossing, with the body of the 
vehicle in the boat, the wheels over the side. All who listened 
said it was impossible, but the thing was done, and the horse 
swam the river gallantly. 

• 

I ought to tell you the object of this excursion was to gain 
a certain point where a boat would pass from the farm of a Mr. 
Barker to that of a Mr. Ballantine. Once at Mr. Ballantine’s, 
we were nearly on our own property and could drive over the 
plains in an hour ; — furthermore, I must tell you the said Mr. 
Barker was introduced to me while getting into the buggy at 
the inn at New Norfolk as a ‘neighbour,* and I 'guess’ my 
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acknowledgment of him was not very alluring — for, truth to 
tell, he looked mean and dirty, and I should have forgotten 
him only for the present arrangement. 

On inquiring of Fenton who and what he was, he told me 
he was now a man of very large property, one of our squires ! 
had been a shopkeeper, partner with another illustrious, Kemp, 
who still kept the concern in town, only calling himself an 
agent or merchant. They were among the very early settlers 
and had both feathered their nest in the ' good old times * 
when they sold a pound of tea for £1, 2s. 6d. 

I had hoped when the river was safely passed my troubles 
were well over, but a new and very embarrassing dilemma 
presented itself ; neither soothing nor force would induce our 
horse to go into the buggy (I mean into the shafts). They 
said it was fright at the uproar of crossing the water, but it 
was evident his resolution was taken, and whenever backed to 
the carriage he reared and plunged in a way that would have 
intimidated a more daring person than myself. It was then 
suggested that, if once on the road and out of sight of the 
water, he would get quiet and proceed, so Mr. Bell kindly sent 
two men to drag the buggy into the road about a mile at least, 
and bade us farewell, business requiring his return. He 
promised an early visit to Fenton Forest. 

The day was delightful, and with renewed hope and energy 
I took Flora in my arms and followed the procession, Fenton 
leading the horse while I took a path through the trees that 
seemed drier. 

I wish, my dear, I could honestly keep back one fact, which 
was, that I had been so very absurd as to set out on this ex- 
pedition in black satin boots; but the truth must be told, 
otherwise you could not understand why it was that ever and 
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anon I sat down to ease the pain of my bruised feet, for the 
boots were in fragments with the rough ground I had to walk 
through. Then, finding the mile lengthened fearfully out, my 
strength quite failed. I put Flora, as the Indian women do, 
on my hips, on my back, tried to induce her to walk, all in 
vain. The thought of ‘ Hagar in the desert ’ came across me 
as I lay down under a mimosa which spread bower-like over 
the footpath, and some few tears of weariness and pain were 
shed in spite of all my striving against them : and then again 
I pursued my way, with the double toil of trying to amuse the 
child as well as carry. 

The road attained, with some little difficulty the horse re- 
luctantly was harnessed, but when he once got the rein he flew 
on, on, while I was breathless with horror, supposing some 
greater evil yet to come. We were on Macquarie plains and 
the way had hitherto been level, but steep hills were in view, 
which tenfold aggravated my horror. Fenton pointed out the 
site of Mr. Barker’s house, but my sight was dim with fear and 
weariness. My expedition seemed like that of Leonora and 
the Spectre Horseman. 

The road wound up a hill, whose inequalities and side 
motion were so dreadful that I implored Fenton to let me out, 
and not kill the infant if he would [kill] himself. I vowed in 
my terror never again to let him drive me and at last 
succeeded in getting out with ttie baby. It was close to Mr. 
Barker’s house, and heedless of mire I got as far from the 
buggy as I could. Mr. B. was at that moment engaged in the 
pastoral duty of ploughing, but he approached and offered me 
his arm, and so we neared his house, which was a new and 
capacious stone building of handsome appearance. To enter 
was not so easy, for every species of filth you can imagine had 
been quietly deposited about the doors, and it was floating 
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with mud. Hesitating how to emerge into this Augean pool, 
and dreading being overthrown by contact with large pigs if 
I invaded their ‘pleasure ground,* I decided the point by 
letting Fenton carry me into the hall. A handsome hall it 
might have been, but just then seemed doing the double duty 
of barn and scullery. I was introduced into the parlour, and 
after being told the lady of the mansion would instantly wait 
on me, the gentlemen went off to investigate the prospect of 
the boat and the river. 

Oh, what a mournful impression I received of a country 
house as I sat there (a full hour, I am sure) and surveyed the 
apartment ! It was without a carpet, and half the window 
panes without glass ; a very dirty table in one corner on three 
legs, contained I suppose all the glass and delft of the estab- 
lishment. It had that undefinable air of ‘the worst inn’s 
worst room.’ I was evidently a curiosity m some %oay, as I 
found a scrutiny was carrying on by means of the door and 
windows. I was visited by a little girl in a torn frock and 
hairpapers in abundance, and by a fearful serving woman 
who rushed in with a blazing block of wood in a shovel to 
relight the fire, while I held my breath in awe. 

At length I questioned the damozel if I could get a little 
milk or a little sago or, as your favourite begging girl used 
to say to you, ‘ A little bit of anything,* for food for the baby. 
She civilly replied that milk they never used ; ‘ And what then 
do the children live on?’ was my simple inquiry. ‘Please, 
mum, fried meat and tea.’ . . . 

My rumination was dispelled by the entrance of the lady of 
the house, arrayed in a very beautiful French Levantine dress 
of a pale lilac ; next appeared the nurse and baby, who was 
rejoicing in a French cambric robe and cap, beautifully 
worked with superb lace. I really pitied the poor woman 
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who wished me to suppose this her usual costume. I could 
not admire the baby’s lace when I thought of the delicate 
child on my knee, cold and hungry. 

You may ‘ suppose * the style of our converse, etc., etc., until 
Fenton and Mr. B, returned, announcing the boat ready on the 
opposite side ; but I learned with dismay that to reach it, we 
must walk round a creek of at least a mile in circuit, which the 
existing state of my shoes made quite impossible. I was then 
offered dry stockings and shoes by the lady and departed, with 
the assistance of a woman, who bore the well-loved name of 
Mary Campbell, to carry Flora. 

With the support of Mr. B.’s arm I advanced with more 
ease than I expected after the excitement of the morning (it 
was with some surprise I gathered from the style of my 
companion that he had been a man of education and mingled 
with that class in Dublin in his youth; see the evils that 
spring from neglect of exterior, and orderly habits), and not- 
withstanding the pain arising from the unwonted use of leather 
shoes, we reached the river bank, where the boat and Mr. 
Ballantine waited to convey me over. 

A lady and a group of healthy neat children stood on the 
opposite bank, waiting our approach with evident impatience. 
I shall not soon forget the cordial and maternal air with which 
Mrs. B. took the baby and claimed her as her peculiar care 
while she welcomed me to what she called her humhk home. 
Her language and v/hole bearing was tliat of a well-educated 
person, a Scotch gentlewoman. 

The house had obviously been commenced on an extensive 
plan. . . . What was finished was kept as neat as hands could 
make it, and Mrs. Ballantine's own room, though crowded with 
little cots, was in perfect order. A good fire was there, and 
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immediately clean and comfortable night things were put to 
air for the baby. Every child was doing some thing for our 
convenience ; as when Mrs. Ballantine saw me, and heard me 
tell what I had undergone for the last two days, she entreated 
me 'to remain for the night and accept such accommodation 
as they could afford. They were evidently all at ease ; no 
striving to appear what they were not, and I saw that my 
remaining would be more a pleasure than a trouble, and con- 
sented. Fenton went ‘over the plain * as it was termed. 

The conversation during the evening convinced me I was 
right in supposing Mrs. Ballantine to have been well brought 
up. She spoke unreservedly of their past and present con- 
dition. Her father had been a merchant in Leith; they 
emigrated after her marriage (from some losses) at the same 
time Dr. and Mrs. Officer had come; they were fellow- 
passengers. Her father and mother had settled on the spit 
they are now living on. He liad built so much of the house 
they live in when he was shot dead by a brother of my old 
friend, Mrs. Grant of Maldah, in a lit of derangement, as they 
sat in perfect good feeling together. Mrs. Robinson had just 
risen from the table after dinner and was at work in her 
flower garden before the door, when the report of a gun hurried 
her into the house to see her husband expire. Their father’s 
death, whose affairs were unsettled and understood by none 
but himself, threw them into, poverty as well as affliction ; 
much, very much had they to struggle against, but latterly 
patient endurance had done its work and their circumstances 
were improving. 

I could not refrain from making the proper application of 
this little story to my own circumstances and felt that I had 
much to be thankful for. 
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In the course of the next morning Fenton appeared, and 
being quite renovated by rest and quiet I took leave of my 
kind entertainers. They promised soon to come ‘over the 
plain * to see how I got on. 

The drive along those downs gave a splendid range of 
distant hills capped with snow. After proceeding about three 
miles, a fertile valley lay below on one side bounded by the 
Derwent, on the other by an amphitheatre of woody hills, one 
or two singularly abrupt and beautiful. At the foot of one 
of these sugar-loaf hills Fenton pointed out our cottage, the 
road to it lying through a forest which we presently entered. 
The sun had gone down and the cold wind whistled 
through the trees ; the withered bark of the gum trees waved 
mournfully in the air ; but dismal as the approach became, 
more dismal still was the scene presented in my forlorn 
habitation. 

It was a long, shapeless, naked, brick cottage outside, but 
oh! within, there was confusion worse confounded. Every 
article of baggage that had been sent up, furniture, packing 
cases, had all been piled up, promiscuously, as they pre- 
sented themselves. The vile servants we had sent out had 
profited by tlie opportunity to pillage everything tliey could 
abstract. All the farm servants had collected in the house, 
and the nurse — my right-hand woman, as I took her to be 
— had opened a keg of runv for their refreshment; rum, 
tobacco, noise and dirt assailed every sense with horror and 
dismay. 

My choice of accommodation was not difficult, for there 
was only one apartment with a Ooor. . . . Turn where I 
would, comfort found I none. Oh ! how I wished myself 
back in India after a comfortless dinner; by the time I 
got out some things for the child, weary of everything I 
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undressed and went to bed, and I must fairly confess, cried 
myself to sleep. 

After breakfast on the following morning, Fenton went off 
to his farming operations ; and I proceeded to take a survey of 
what could be done to render our abode habitable. I first 
went into the verandah, which was filled with relics of the 
mason — heaps of mortar, barrels of lime, hair, sheepskins, old 
rags, old shoes, and bones of mutton, for the kitchen occupied 
the end of the dwelling corresponding with my room. Oh ! 
how long it must be before I can effect any arrangement 
here. I need not hope for it until the servants are separated 
from our dwelling. 

One of our first deficiencies I felt was the want of milk. 
There were cows, but no one attended to them ; it was 
supposed whatever milk they gave was drunk by those who 
listed. There was no dairy, of course. I discovered that 
there was a ‘ milkman,' and sent for him to desire the cows 
should be milked at regular hours, and the milk brought to 
me; this was declared impossible, as the cows were not 
separated from the calves who naturally considered they 
had the best right to the produce of their mothers. So I 
have commanded a search to be made in the neighbourhood 
for a cow ready to calve, that I may have her trained in the 
way she should go. 

Bread have we none, nor any one to make it, except the 
cakes of unleavened bread they bake on the hearth. Alas 
for me ! who have not the most distant idea of the science of 
making bread, which in the interim we must send fifteen miles 
for, as Flora must have what is good. I think I must ask 
Mrs. Ballantine to come over and give some counsel in these 
matters. 

Augxist — Since I last wrote, there has been nothing 
2 6 
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before my sight or about my ears but scouring, dusting, 
whitewashing, and general correcting of abuses ; but alas ! the 
hydra-headed monster creates faster than I can take away. 
However, the result has been the consolation of sitting down 
this morning to write in a clean apartment; finding carpets 
out of the question I have spread it with Kedgeree mats, 
which look very neat. I have got some shelves for my books, 
the windows cleaned and curtained; all the rubbish being 
removed from the verandah, and a few rose bushes planted to 
grow up the pillars, it is a pleasant sheltered walk for Flora. 
The garden is very beautiful and in excellent order. The 
situation of it is admirable at the junction of the Bussels 
Falls with the Derwent, Our cottage is on a hill and the 
ground descends in beautiful natural terraces; the ground 
between the garden and house is as left by nature, a very 
lovely park-like region with some very large trees. Fenton 
has been at work, what they term grubbing these trees, which 
operation is both difficult and laborious, as they are to be 
removed ‘ root and branch.’ 

lith September . — What enchanting weather we have had 
the last month — just cold enough at night to render a fire 
pleasant. I have walked more this last fortnight than I did 
all the time I was in India. I begin to see how beautiful this 
place may be made when we have time and means to effect 
it. 

I have sent off my thrice odious nurse — her profligacy was 
so appalling I would not let her remain under the roof even if 
I never get another. I have taught the girl ‘ Sarah’ to bathe 
and dress Flora, who likes her, and this she performs in my 
presence night and morning. 
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I am comparatively comfortable, with a good, clean kitchen, 
a little dairy, abundance of milk and excellent butter — the 
latter prepared by myself. At this piece of information I see 
you open your eyes, but I wish I could give you a just idea 
of the self-satisfaction I felt when I first achieved this exploit. 
I sat down to write to Mrs. Hamilton that I had made five 
pounds of * beautiful butter.* She wrote to me in reply that 
if I had been true Irish I would have called it elegant hutter, 

I am minute on these trifles, because I have been taught here 
that it is absolutely necessary that we should have felt the 
want of the common comforts and conveniences of life, before 
we can understand that these are blessings. Much did I nee<^. 
to have a juster view of the importance of the common duties, 
common comforts, and common enjoyments of life, for far and 
wide of the truth had my imagination led me. How true it is 
that a price has been fixed on every enjoyment ! how soon we 
become indifferent to that which is procured without effort, 
and the duration of our pleasures greatly depends on the 
exercise of our physical or mental exertions to attain them. 
Here are many lessons for me. You will join me in the hope 
that they may not continue to fall like the * seed by the way- 
side.’ It is well to be permitted to see that we have been led, 
without our own purpose or knowledge, by a Hand that cannot 
err, into the very position of moral discipline our condition 
requires. 

After some consultation we have come to the resolve to 
build another range of apartments behind what is already 
finished, of a larger size, for bedrooms, nursery, store-rooms, 
etc., and by taking away sundry partitions to throw the seven 
small rooms into four large ones : well-proportioned they can 
never be, from the original design being bad, but as room is 
our object, and an object, if possible, to be combined with 
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economy, this plan will effect both. The reasons as follows : 
in the first place, it will require a large expenditure in fencing, 
clearing, and building of office houses, to put this place in such 
a state of cultivation as will afford the prospect of future 
remuneration. Next, there must still be a considerable sum 
laid out in stock to procure a return in wool. Next, there are 
several small grants and farms contiguous to this property 
which if added to it would importantly increase its value. 
With these objects standing in the foreground it would be 
madness to attempt building until the place makes some 
return, and this certainly cannot be for the next two or three 
years. To obtain future ease we must submit to present 
privations, and our ultimate object will be importantly ad- 
vanced by living as quietly and as much retired as it is 
possible. Happily there is no struggle with inclination, for 
there is not one individual in the neighbourhood I either could 
or would associate with — my accidental rencontre with Mrs. 
Ballantine I do not bring into the question of visiting, for she 
is a domestic quiet person, and I am well inclined to the 
interchange of all neighbourly civility with one who assumes 
nothing. She, I find, has many acquaintances, whom or 
whai I know not. There is a clique in the vicinity of the 
Kiver Plenty, all connected together and good friends after 
their own fashion. When Mrs. B. gave me a hint that I might 

be very sociable with the settlers at , I profited by the 

opportunity of announcing that visiting with me was out of 
the question ; both Fenton's health and my own were unfit for 
it, and I had made a resolution never to leave the child ; besides 
the prospect of an increase to my family presented another 
impediment, in conjunction with the state of the roads. 

A few days after this conversation I suited the action to the 
word, for while sitting on the step of my door, meditating over 
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a portfolio of letters, I saw through a vista of the forest a 
procession on horseback, green veils waving among the 
branches of the mimosa, and I fled. Wlurt ? Why, out of 
the back window of my bedroom, where none of the household 
could witness my retreat, and hid myself in a most exquisite 
sandy creek. There I rejoiced in my happy escape, examined 
the heaths, delighted in the gush of the rapid mountain river, 
making one or two adventures out of my lair to see what 
was astir in the world, and there were the domestics in various 
directions, 

‘ Who sought her long in bower and shaw — 

The lady wasna^ seen ; ^ 

and when the coast was clear I emerged, and united in the 
woe for my absence, in the most pathetic manner. To Fenton 
I did not reveal my evil deed, for he would have favoured me 
with a small lecture on universal benevolence, etc., etc., which 
I was neither disposed to combat nor yet to profit by, which 
will prove to your dissatisfaction I am no whit amended. 

And now, my dear, I must close my book and go and make 
a sago pudding, for I have no cook. He went along with the 
horrible nurse, and for the time being 1 brought in a young 
man off the farm, who had once been in a baker s shop and 
had the strong recommendation of being clean. 

It requires little skill to manage our cooking, for a curry or 
some soup is the only food relish, and poor Fenton is so 
delicate in his appetite he scarcely eats at all, and what is the 
most distressing part of it, it is quite impossible to tell what does 
agree with him. He looked so wretchedly ill a few days since 
that I wrote to Dr. Oflicer to beg he would come, as it were, 
to see me. I imagined him apprehensive about himself and 
for that reason did not appear to remark anything unusual. 
Dr. Officer admitted that he was in bad health from derange- 
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ments of the digestive organs, but assured me of his firm 
conviction that he would renovate after he had been longer 
naturalised to the climate, but that he must leave off his 
starvation system and exert himself less in the approaching 
summer. 

Tifnd Decemher , — I often think of one of Madame de Genlis’ 
Tales of the Castle where a fair lady is compelled to walk at 
one even pace over a smooth green plain on which the sun 
never ceases to shine or the lady to walk, and then compare 
my case with that of the spell-bound damozel of yore. 

But soberly speaking, since the mimosas came in flower, I 
think every minute I am in the house time wasted. . . . 
Sometimes we go and sit where Fenton is directing the sawing 
up of trees, which when piled in huge heaps are set fire to, 
and the ground cleared of them without the labour of drawing 
off. I go from a double motive — to have an eye on Fenton 
and to intercede for the preservation of any fine tree — to the 
wonder of the by-standers, to whom all trees are the same. 
Flora laughs and plays and gathers flowers, and Fenton ever 
seems better when he sees her near him. 

Then the banks of the rivers are so endless in rich variety 
of shrubs. I go miles along them with undiminished interest 
and never meet a human face. My love of flowers has not 
diminished, and I fill my flower bowls with native blossoms 
and English blossoms alternately. I am sure if the way I 
spend my day could be seen and commented on I should be 
reported insane ; and what have I to urge in my own defence, 
save that I really am quite content and should be very happy 
if Fenton^s health was better ? I know I cannot continue this 
mode of life very long — circumstances must of necessity soon 
alter it, but as it is, I never know one hour of weariness. 
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Fenton has received a letter from a cousin of his who left 
the 13th when they went to India and married a Bath lady 
with a large fortune, stating his purpose of emigrating to this 
colony, induced by the favourable account of our experiment. 
He mentioned having seen my brother James at Castletown 
and reading many of my letters ! (pleasant enough to have 
one's thoughtless and confidential letters criticised by those 
you never saw). However, the result of these conferences has 
been his resolution to join our party. He brings a large 
establishment and eight children, governess, etc. . . . 

By the same ship I received a long letter from Fenton's 
father, who is very complimentary in saying the perusal of my 
letters to my own family has interested him so much that he 
feels he has experienced a great loss in not having sooner 
sought a correspondence with me. ... He is charmed with 
my account of a ‘ bush ' life, our fine climate, and independence 
of all conventional restraint, I am to tell him all about the 
trees and indigenous productions of the island, and he is 
henceforward and for ever to discard his son as a corre- 
spondent. I well recollect in one of these letters he 
alludes to, in the fulness of my heart calling on James to 
rejoice that Flora was able ‘ to dip her fingers in the cream 
bowls.’ He ‘ hopes there is no danger of Flora falling into the 
milk pan.’ 

So now I may look forward to a little community around iis, 
for all parties have made up their mind, Where we are there 
will they also be. I wonder what influence on my happiness 
these events will have, for I admit I am deeply impressed 
with the belief that relations by marriage never are and never 
will live happily together, at least with respect to a wife ; and 
without knowing one thing relating to my husband's family, 
either for or against them, I felt much satisfaction when I 
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married Fenton in believing we should never come in contact. 
If they do not interfere with me, as they seek us I shall do all 
I can to keep on amicable terms, but if they do I shall take up 
the defensive by keeping apart. 

Captain Thomas Fenton supposes a year must elapse before 
he can perfect his plans and financial arrangements. This will 
barely give us time to complete the additions and alterations 
we have begun. And then will end the pleasant and in- 
dependent day of thinking and doing according to my own 
taste with none to blame, none to praise. NHmporte, I 
suppose it must have died in some way. Still I like its 
tranquillity well. 

‘ Serene not savage was the solitude 
Of those unsighing people of the wood.’ 

ISih December . — I have been witnessing the novel proceed- 
ing of sheep-shearing — some of our wool is very fine. Fenton 
was fortunate in purchasing a flock of sheep on his arrival on 
very low terms, which he put on his grant at Westbury. 

Next comes the wheat harvest ; the fields are bending with 
luxuriant crops; how like England when I walk in the 
twilight ! 

I must tell you a dreadful fright I got with Fenton last 
week. A messenger from town came up to say a ship from 
India had come in, and all manner of creatures, horses, deer, 
etc., sent by Prinsep to be landed as he should direct. Seeing 
it was immediately necessary for some one to go and direct 
their disposal, he prepared to set off, though he had been 
complaining all the morning of extreme giddiness in his head, 
but go he would. It was Tuesday, and our post days are 
Thursday and Sunday; he said he would certainly return 
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next day, but if anything prevented him from leaving town I 
should have a letter by Thursday's post. With much un- 
easiness I saw him go, particularly as he rode a spirited 
Arabian, and he would only wait to take a mutton chop with 
Flora. 

After he disappeared among the trees I sat gazing with 
many troubled thoughts, wondering if there was any road out 
of the bush. ... So I summoned Sarah with the child, and 
calling for the boy I had brought from India told him to show 
me the way to the road to Hobarton. . . . We ascended the 
plains and descended into a valley where a rapid mountain 
river rushed ; over this was thrown a very rustic bridge, and 
my escort announced * this was the Styx bridge and the high 
road to town.’ Seeing a beaten track was some comfort, for I 
feared that Fenton might have the trackless busli to traverse. 

It was a very long walk, the boy and girl took Flora alter- 
nately. We sat down to rest on the grass, and I was delighted 
with the novel aspect of the forest about me. ... I lingered 
until the shadows became so slanting I knew sunset must be 
near. ... On reaching the top of the plain the boy directed 
my attention to some smoke about three miles behind our 
house, which he told me was from the fires of the natives. 
Seeing me look rather dismayed, he said ‘ he had heard that 
tribe never did any harm, as IMr. Abbott had been very kind to 
them, and in harvest used to induce them to come and carry 
in wheat and thresh it in oxir 'patiour, for which he gave them 
knives and blankets.’ This comforted me a little as to our 
personal safety, and being extremely tired, and my mind 
amused by my long expedition, I soon went to bed and 
slept well. 

Next evening arrived without bringing Fenton, and this did 
not give me any uneasiness, as I felt it would be impossible 

2c 
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for him to finish his business in town in the time he had 
allotted. 

But next day when the post arrived and no letter^ I felt 
much disturbed ; my only hope was that he had not written 
hecmise he was coming. So I waited dinner until dark, and 
gave up all hope for that day. Next morning the overseer 
came to me complaining of the delinquency of some of the 
men ; they were abroad at night, and it could not be for any 
lawful purpose. The horses, too, he was satisfied, had been 
ridden violently. I was ready to weep with agitation and 
perplexity. The overseer seemed respectable, and, quite 
ignorant of the best plan to pursue, 1 told him I was hourly 
expecting Fenton’s arrival, and all ho could do in the interim 
was to be vigilant. I felt too uneasy to go out, knowing there 
were several desperately bad men on the farm, who, if aware 
of Fenton’s continued absence, would stop at nothing, the un- 
trodden bush behind us presenting an impenetrable retreat for 
absconders. 

I really felt my heart sink when the next evening closed 
and no tidings of Fenton. ... I struggled to conceal my un- 
easiness at his unaccountable absence while the servants were 
about me, but when evening came and a gorgeous full moon 
rose opposite to the verandah, I walked there and shed tears, 
in more abundance for their being restrained. . . . My nerves 
were so excited that the throbbing of the pulses of my head 
seemed the distant tread of a horse, and the footstep of the cat 
in the verandah made me tremble. Saturday morning came 
and Saturday evening closed without any alteration, except 
that then I did not ej^pect Fenton, and the conclusion I came 
to was that he had never reached Hobartori. 1 was faint from 
agitation and loss of rest and food, feeling as if a decree had 
gone out against rest or peace on earth ever being permitted 
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me. With renewed agitation 1 waited the arrival of the post, 
which brought no letter, no tidings of Fenton from any one, 
and then I determined on sending off a messenger to Mr. 
Hamilton. After summoniiig the person about the farm I 
thought best of, I only told him I had a letter which must be 
conveyed with speed to town, and entreated Mr. Hamilton to 
send the messenger back next day without fail. So I nerved 
myself as well as I could to wait his return. 

As I lay on the couch in the nursery, quite spent in strength 
and spirit, a sudden joyful exclamation of Flora in the outside 
room brought me to the door, and I saw Fenton at tlie hall 
door, looking more dead than alive. jMy apprehensions were 
not iintounded. On leaving this in the heat of the sun he had 
only gone about seven miles when he fainted, fortunately near 
Mrs. Oaks’ house. He had just power to get off his horse: 
he was taken in and every attention shown him, and when 
sufficiently recovered to proceed, Mr. Oaks rode into the settle- 
ment with him and left him in the care of Dr. Officer for that 
night. He went on next tlay, tiiiished his business, and on 
Thursday he was on liorseback in the street, talking to Dr. 
Bryan, when something started his horse, who plunged and 
threw him, his head being previously giddy. On this Dr. B. 
insisted on his remaining all the day quietly in bed, and 
would not let him leave town till Saturday, nor would he let 
Mrs. Hamilton write to say he* was ill lest it should alarm me. 
This was well meant, but very ill-judged. Thank God, how- 
ever, that the consequences were not worse; but you may 
judge the uneasiness I feel about Fenton — in fact, if I lose 
sight of him, I am uueivsy until I know he is safe, And truly, 
I have not been myself since. 1 tremble at the step of every 
one who enters the house. 

Dr. Officer came next day, and cautioned me about Fenton’s 
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mode of living. . . . All hia injunctions I have promised to 
follow to the letter. 

Would to Heaven my confinement were well over, and my 
capability to exert myself renewed. Alas, I feel daily the 
need of help. My unwearied friend Mrs. Hamilton is trying 
to get me a respectable nursetender; there being only one 
person in town of known respectability, she has had some 
trouble in inducing her to come so far into the ‘ bush.’ Mrs. 
Dumaresque gives her an excellent character. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s 

New and Popular Books. 

Telegrams : 37 Bedford Street, 

‘ Scholarly, London.’ Strand, London. 

HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 

By the EARL PERCY, M.P. 

40 Illustrations from photographs taken by the Author a7id two 
Maps^ detny Sz’o.y 14^'. net. 

This volume contains the narrative of Lord Percy’s second journey in 
Asiatic Turkey. It is not only extremely interesting as a record of 
arduous and successful travelling in a remote part of the world, but 
contains a valual)le account of the political difficulties of the situation, 
derived from the only safe source — a personal acquaintance with the 
nationalities and individuals who are ‘making history’ in Asiatic 
Turkey. 'I'he geographer and the lover of Alpine climbing and scenery 
will find much that is attractive in the work ; while the archceologist 
will be fascinated with the marvellous tale of ancient sculptures and 
buildings that have survived almost unimpaired from classical times. 


A NEW NOVEL 

CASTING OF NETS. 

By RICHARD BAGOT, 

Author of \\ Koman Mystery.’ 

Crown Sro.y ()s. 

This novel is based upon the difficulties arising out of a ‘mixed 
marriage ’ between an hhiglish peer and a Roman Catholic lady. Mr. 
Bagot’s letters in the Times on certain aspects of Catholicism will be 
fresh in the public memory, while his power of weaving an interesting 
story has already been dis|)layed in his previous novel, ‘A Roman 
Mystery.’ It is believed that this new novel marks an important 
advance in the author’s powers. 



THE KHAKI ALPHABET. 

By L. D. POWLES. 

With 26 full-page Illustrations and cover in colour^ by Tom Browne, 
foolscap 4to., IS, net. 

This alphabet was recited one evening at the Savage Club, and was 
immediately purchased on its merits by Mr. 1 ). MacLaren Morrison. 
It was shown to Mr. Tom Browne, the well-known Ptinch artist, who 
readily consented to illustrate it, the result being a series of felicitous 
and humorous portraits and sketches of the war in the artist’s happiest 
manner. As a cheap and popular souvenir of the great events of 1899- 
1901, the Khaki Alphabet is without a rival. 


DICKENS AS AN EDUCATOR. 

By JAMES E. HUGHES, 

Insi’KCTor ok Schooi.s, Toronto; Author of ‘ Fkoehki.’s ICoi ca iionai. Laws, ktc. 

Crown S7'0., cloth, 6s. 

This is a new volume in the ‘International Education Scries.’ It 
presents an entirely fresh aspect of the great novelist's work ; but 
Mr. Hughes fully establishes his case, and shows how genuinely 
Dickens may claim to be reckoned among educational reformers. The 
steps by which this position is made good arc accompanied by frequent 
extracts from the works of Dickens, and an extremely interesting book 
is the result. 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. 

By JOSEPH R. FISHER, B.A., 

A New Edition, wiih Suppitmentaky Chapier on 'ihe 
Events of 1900. 

Demy Svo., 12s. 6 d. 

' In this book for the first time a mass of matter, previously only accessible to specialists, 
has been collected and condensed ; and we have a really adequate statement of the Finnish 
<»se, enforced by quotations from State documents. ‘—/■’a// Mail Gazette. 

' A powerful and illuminating hooVC —Speaker. 
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THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON 

5n 5n&ia anJ> tbe Colonies, 1826-1830. 

One volmiCy octavo^ Ss. 6^. net 

Seventy-five years ago the writer of this journal married Captain 
Campbell, and accompanied him to India. Within a year Captain 
Campbell died, and his widow, after an interval, the greater part of 
which was spent in Calcutta, became the wife of Captain Fenton. 
Shortly afterwards Captain Fenton decided to quit the army and settle 
in Tasmania, and with this object they left India and sailed to the 
Mauritius. Here Mrs. P'enton spent several months, and a daughter 
was born to her. She then followed her husband to I'asmania, where 
they settled permanently. Such in dry outline is the story of this 
journal. It chronicles no great events, but the writer has the true 
Boswellian turn for vivid presentation of everyday scenes and incidents, 
for artless portraiture, and naive self-revelation. She has a keen eye for 
scenery, but is more interested in persons than things. In her wander- 
ings she is thrown in contact with many, and expresses a decided 
opinion on the merits and demerits of most of them. Altogether it is a 
lively glimpse into ordinary life under many skies in the time of our 
great-grandparents. The gossip of 1827 is history in 1901. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS 

(FIRST SERIFS). 

By theRi.;iiT Hon. SIR IICRBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

. / neia edition^ hu'i^e crou'n Srv^, 'iviiJi addit 'umal p/iifes^ ^s. 6d. 

The demand for this volume (which has been out of print for some 
years) has been so persistent that a new edition has been prepared, in 
deference to the wishes of many readers of the Second Series (issued in 
1900), who were desirous of purchasing the First. Advantage has b<^en 
taken of the necessity of resetting the type to give the volume a more 
handsome appearance, and to make it uniform with the Second Series. 
'I'wo additional plates have been included, making seven in all. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. 

Edited by H. O. ARNOLD- FORSTER, M.P. 

WITH AN EXPLANATORY INTRODUCTION 
By Dr. A. J. HERBERTSON, 

Hon. Secretary ok the Gboorapiiicai. Association. 

Paper sideSy doth hacky 2S. ; limp dothy ^s. ; doth boardSy bevelledy 6d. 

‘ The London School Atlas ’ is an atlas of general geography, specially 
prepared on scientific educational principles, for use in colleges, schools, 
and for home work. It has been approved by members of the Geo- 
graphical Association, the College of Preceptors, the Teachers’ Guild, 
and by teachers in all parts of the kingdom. The work contains forty- 
eight pages of beautifully coloured maps and diagrams (130 in all) and 
eight pages of useful explanatory text. 


TRAVERSE TABLES. 

WITH AN IN'IRODVCrORY CHAPTER ON CO-ORDINATE 
SURVEYING, 

By HENRY LOUIS, M.A., A.R.S.M., F.LC., F.G.S., etc., 

Pkokessor OK Minin(, and Lecturer o.\ SuKVEViNt., Di rham Collh(;e, Nk\vcasti.k-on-Tvnk ; 

And G. W. GAUNT, M.A., 

Lecturer in Ma i hematics, Durham Oili.fdk <>k .Scienc e, NKwcA.STLE-oN-'rvNE. 

De^ny Zvo.y 45. (id. net. 

The publication of this little ^vork is due to the writer’s conviction, 
gained in many years of miscellaneous surveying practice, as well as in 
some spent in the teaching of surveying, that the co-ordinate method of 
plotting traverses is far preferable to any others, on the score of both 
accuracy and expedition. It is hoped that the publication of these 
tables, which have been checked in all possible ways, may serve to 
popularize this most convenient method of working out traverse surveys 
in this country. 

THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF 

DRUGS. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL PHARMACOLOGY, 

By M. S. PEMBREY, M.A., M.D., Joint Lecturer in Physiology in 
Guy’s Hospital Medical School, and C. D. F. PHILLIPS, M.l)., LL.I)., late 
Lecturer in Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the Westminster Hospital 
Medical School. 

Demy ^vo. 
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TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. 

By the Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE, 

Author of ‘ Benjami.v Jowett,’ etc. 

JVM a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone. Large croum Zvo.^ 6 s. 

A new and revised edition, with an additional chapter containing 
further talk with Mr. Gladstone. 

* An extremely agreeable volume, in the production of which Mr. Tollemache’s rare 
talents for the difficult art which he practises claim a creditably large and important 
share. ’ — Literature. 

‘ Reams have been written about Mr. Gladstone within the last few weeks, but no 
sketch of him can approach in vividness and veracity such records as Mr. Tollemache 
preserves to us of his casual conversations upcm everything under the sun.’ — Daily 
Chronicle. 

ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

By C. W. OMAN, 

Dei’UTY Chiciikle Prokk.ssor ok Histokv in the Univeksitv ok Oxfoko; Author of ‘A 
History ok Knoeanu,’ ‘The Aki or War in i hk Middi.k A(.es,’ etc. 

One voL, crown Sz'o.y ^s. 6 d. 

‘ Mr. Oman’s book sati.sfies every requirement. From every point of view this 
work strikes us a.s a masterly production. The facts are chosen with consummate 
judgment and piesenteu with tact ; the relation of cause to effect is kept well in mind ; 
and such is the author’s literary skill and teaching power that he is able to make even 
the dry record of bygone party strife and changes of Ministry intelligible and interest- 
ing to the merest schoolboy. The whole woik calls for unqualified praise.’ — Guardian. 

* One finds clearness of statement, simplicity of style, general soundness of historical 
judgment, impartiality, as well as a notable spirit of patriotism, which loves to dwell 
on the greatness and glory of our Empire at home and abroad.’ — Morning Post. 

POULTRY -KEEPING 

AS AN INDUSTRY FOR’ FARMERS AND COTTAGERS. 

By EDWARD BROWN, K.L.S., 

Secretary ok the National l‘oi ltky Okoani/ation Society. 

vi new Edition {the Fourth). Crown ^^to.^ illustrated^ 6 j\ 

The popularity of Mr. Brown's works on Poultry-keeping, a list of 
which is given on page 25, is now fully established. In the present 
volume all the statistics have been carefully revised and brought up to 
date, and the latest developments and improvements in the industry are 
described in a new Appendix. 
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FRANCIS : 

trbe Xittle poor /BSan of Boofef. 

A SHORT STORY OF THE FOUNDER OF THE BROTHERS MINOR. 

By JAMES ADDERLEY, 

Author ok ‘ Stkkhkn Remakx,’ ‘ Paui, Mkkc.kk,’ ktc. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece. Second Edition. Crown Svo.j ^s. 6d. 

‘ Mr. Adderlcy lias written a pleasant, sympathetic, graphic account of the most fascinat- 
ing of mediicval saints. We can heartily recommend Mr. Adderley's book. It is 
thoroughly up to modern knowledge, and contains references to works as recent as 
M. Sabatier's publication of the " Tractaius dc Indulgentia S, Marian in Portiuncula.” 
A useful abridged translation of the Fianci-^can rule is appended.’ — Ciiiajdian . 

‘ Admirers of St. Francis will gladly welcome this little book. 'The story of his life is 
told clearly and in beautiful language .' — Ave MariiJ. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

By ODYSSEU.S. 

One voL^ demy Zvo.^ with MapSj i6.y. 

'“Odysseus’s” book is far too brilliant to need the peculiar charm of the disowned. 
No one, however distingui.slied, nee<i be ashamed to put his name to a study of modern 
Turkey at once so accurate and penetrating, and set forth with such exceptional literary 
talent, as the work before us. Wc cannot recall any recent book on the subject, and 
scarcely any of the older authorities, of etpial or even approximate merit.’ Sperfa/o*-. 

‘Whoever “Odysseus” may be, his knowU dge of a most baffling and dithcult subject 
is both wide and deep. This book is an illuminating contribution to the underbtandirig of 
the history of Turkey in J^^urope and the character of the l urk. From cover to cover it is 
full of sound judgment, humour, and political wEdom, and no student of the Eastern 
(Question can afford to leave it unread.’ Tcki^mpfi. 

‘Of the many books that deal with the politics and history of Scuth-Fastern Europe, 
there are but a few which can be regarded as altogetln-r trustworthy and impartial, and 
the present volume is a notable addition to the nuAiber. This book is a solid and valuable 
Contribution to the literature of European politics, and will rank among standard works on 
what is still the “ Eastern Question. " ' — Siandard. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COMMERCE 

AND INDUSTRY. By L. L. Prick, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. One volume, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

' It is W’ell adapted to the needs of students. It is, moreover, in the best sense popular, 
and should be read by all who would gain a knowledge of the subject .’ — Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph. 
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SHADOWS OF THE WAR. 

By DOSIA BAGOT. 

JVif/i Illustration from Photographs by the Author. 

Second Editmi. Demy Sm, lo^. 6^. 

This is a war-book which should be read even by those who have only time to read 
a few of the war-books. It not only tells us wdiat the war was like from the point of view 
of a hospital nurse, but it actually draws the pictures so that we see —Literiiture. 

‘ Here we have a war-book for which there is every excuse, for it deals with life in 
hospital — a subject on which comparatively little has as yet been written. The book is 
sure to be widely read.' — 

' An able and interesting book. It is full of graphic little touches, which contribute to 
bring tlic kaleidoscope of her experience vividly before the reader in all its changing shapes 
and colours.’— World. 

‘ No man’s South African war library can be complete without this volume, which will 
linish off the education of him who has studied the books that deal with the march and 
the fight.’-— A/// Mall Cuizette. 

‘ Among tlic many books inspired by the war in South Africa, few are more deeply 
intcre.sting than these “ Shadows.” Westminster Gazette. 

THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY 
DURING THE TRANSVAAL 
WAR, 1899-1900. 

By ADRIAN HOFMEYR. 

With Portrait. One volume.^ crown 8w., 6 j. 

'A narrative full of interest, and one which will arouse sympathy, not unmi.xed with 
admiration, for a patriotic and brave ('ape Colonist who ha.s suffered much for his loyalty 
to the Mother C'ountry.' -Manchester Courier. 

' We do not know whether to recommend the book more for its entertaining or for its 
instructive qualities .’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

' 'I'he book is one that is quickly read, and that is well worth reading by any man who 
wishes to get at the truth behind the I ransvaal War. Little luiglanders will do well to 
avoid it.’— A/Z/y Graphic. * 

A MEMOIR OF 

ADMIRAL SIR T. S. PASLEY, Bart. 

By LOUISA M. SABINE PASLEY. 

With Frontispiece. Demy 8w., cloth, 14^. 

■ Us pictures of naval life -1819-1857— including the Black Sea operations, must have a 
value for scholars and historians in liuic to come, and are even now of absorbing interest. 
— Yorkshire Post. 
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PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM 
LONDON POLICE-COURTS. 

By THOMAS HOLMES. 

One voLy large crown ivith Portrait^ los. 6^. 

‘This is a very remarkable book. We trust that it v/ill be very widely read. It will 
take a stronger grip of many people than a fascinating work of fiction, for it is a “human 
document ” of a singularly vivid and engrossing character.’ — Westminster Gazette. 

' This book contains many amusing pages, and the author is ready to see the humorous 
side of a situation even if the laugh be against h\\w?,c\i.' — Literature. 

‘ This is an absorbing and a thrilling book. It should be read by every observer of life 
and every student of social problems. Mr. Holmes lias been for years the missionary at 
the North London Police Court, and to the admiration we feel for the work he has done 
there we must add our appreciation of the ability and literary faculty which have enabled 
him to present the result of his e.xperiences so powerfully and yet with such good sense 
and restr|iint and absolute freedom from sensationalism. The pictures are drawn with ex- 
traordinary vividness, and the problems presented with great knowledge and treated with 
great judgment and good sense .' — Saturday I^eview. 


MILTON. 

By WALTER RALEIGH, 

Professor ok English Literature in 'iiik I'nim usitv of Glasgow, 

AumOK OF ‘SiVLK,’ ‘ rUH Knc.I.IsH N'o\KL,’ E'I'i.. 

Crown 8z't7., clothe 6s. 

‘ Admirably written. We congratulate Prof. Raleigh upon what we do not hesitate to 
call a beautilul as well as a stimulating book, oiu; which sugge.sis high hopes for the future 
of English criticism.’ — Athenaum. 

' Prof. Raleigh's study of Milton is marked by sensitive and supple judgment, and by an 
uncommon sense of poetic workmanship no less than of poetic imagination.’ — Literature. 

‘A notable piece of criticism. A book which it is a pleasure to read and to applaud.’ — 
Saturday Review. 

‘ Prof. Raleigh’s .study is decidedly the moi>t important deliverance on Milton since 
Pattison. ’ — Manchester Guardian. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ZACHARY MACAULAY. 

By the VISCOUNTESS KNUTSFORU. 

With Portrait. Demy 8z;^., t6^. 

‘ By judicious selections from Zachary Macaulay’s correspondence, with no more com- 
mentary or supplement than serves to elucidate the story. Lady Knutsford has done 
justice to his memory, and made a welcome addition to the records of the famous group 
of philanlhophis.'—Athenrrum. 

‘Full justice is now done by his granddaughter, Lady Knutsford, to his great philan- 
thropic activity, and it is to be hoped that her volume, which has been neatly put together, 
will have a considerable vogue.’— 
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FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
DIETETICS. 

By ROBERT HUTCHISON, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.P.. 

Assistant Physician to the Lonhon Hospital anh to the Hospital for Sicl 
Children, Great Ormond Striikt. 

Illustrated^ demy 8m, i6j. net, 

‘ It is seldom we take up a book on dietetics which is at the same time so readable and 
so scientific as this is. It is the author's intimate touch with the actualities of life which 
gives to this book much of its vivacity, and lightens the load of the scientific facts which 
are found on every page.’ - Hospital. 

‘ The most valuable work of the kind which has yet appeared. The arrangement of the 
work is admirably systematic .’ — Manchester Guardian. 

‘ A well-written and complete treatise on that most important of all daily questions, 
what to eat and drink, and can be heartily recommended to all those for whom it has been 
written — medical men and the general public alike.’ — Literature. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. 

By C. LLOYD MORGAN, F.R.S., 

Autiicr of ‘.‘\mmal Life and lNTELLit.F.NCK,’ ‘Habit and Instinct,’ eta. 

Large croion 8w., with nearly thirty Illustrations, sos. 6d. 

‘ Mr. Lloyd Morgan has always plenty to say that is novel in his books, and he says it 
in a way to be understood, even by the least expert among his readers. This, the latest 
of his works, will furnish abundant matter for thought upon one of the most important 
problems of modern biology, the relation of the reasoning power of man to apparently 
similar attributes in lower animals.' — Dai/y Chronicle. 

‘The book is full of interesting summaries of recent studies of animal habits.’ — Academy. 

‘ “ Animal Behaviour ” has all the merits of Prof. Morgan's previous works. Pleasantly 
written, never exaggerated, never dogmatic, never unnecessarily technical, it can be read 
by anyone with the most rudimentary knowledge of psyciiology, and will lead him up to 
the best that is known and has been thought about the psyeliology of animals.' -AAr//- 
chester Guardian. ^ 


AN ESSAY ON PERSONALITY AS A 
PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLE. 

By the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M A. 

One volume, Sro., los. 6d. 

‘A remarkably interesting work, dealing as it does with that most profound of subjects, 
the *' abysmal deeps of personality,” and yet dealing with it in anon-technical manner, so 
that readers who are repelled by philosophic jargon may follow its argument.’ — Spectator. 
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MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 

(SECOND SERIES.) 

By the Right Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S. 

One voL, large crown 8m, with Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure^ etc,^ ^s. 6d. 

‘ Whether^ indeed, to while away an idle half-hour at home, on a railway journey, or as 
a companion in the field, it would be diftimlt to find a more entertaining and instructive 
work of its kind. The epithet " delightful ” suits it e.\actly.’ — Nature. 

' Sir Herbert Maxwell has written a book wliich has more in it of the true insight and 
joy in Nature than a shelf of inflated essays and tortuous poetry. It is a volume of excel- 
lent gossip, the note-book of a well-informed and high-spirited student of Nature and 
his fellows, where the sportsman’s ardour is tempered always with the sympathy of the 
lover of wild things, and the naturalist’s interest is leavened with the humour of a cultivated 
man of the world. '—Spectato) . 

1 he present volume is to the full as delightful as its predecessor. These notes and 
reflections of a keen sportsman and a keen, often sensitive, observer of Nature, are of a 
kind that appeals to a larger audience than any mere .sportsman cun command.’— -.SV. 
fames' s Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS. 


CASTING OF NETS. By Richakd ILvcot. (See 

page I.) 

LORD LINLITHGOW. By Mokm;v Roberts, Author 

of ‘ The Colossus,’ ‘ A Son of Empire,’ etc. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo., 6s. 

‘Well imagined and well ^ifWWw.'-N.iteratiire. 

‘ A smart political r\o\cV - - /.ee-t' Mercury. 

‘ The talc is thoroughly up-to-date, 'Fhe great merit of Mr. Roberts is that his dialogue 
is full of " snap,” and that his narrative never halts.'— t 

'A clever, sparkling, amusing, political novel.— Weekly Register. 

‘ A brilliant book.' -—The [.ady. 

THE DUKE. 13y J. Storer Clou.ston, Author of 

‘The Lunatic at Large/ Crown 8vo., 6s. 

‘ A most diverting novel, full of entertainment and humour.’— /V/e/. 

‘ A clever and readable wosW' —Speaker. 

' Mr. Clousion’s novel has quite excellent humour. The story is convincingly and very 
wittily told .” — Yorkshire Post. 

* A really clever and amusing novel.’— Post. 

‘ There is not a single dull page in the book: —Leeds Mercury. 

' A capital sXoiy.'— Gentlewoman. 
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ROSE ISLAND. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 

‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor/ etc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

‘ It is one of the best sea stories that was ever penned. It is full of good character- 
drawing and lively incidents, and the sea! — it carries you, terrifies you, charms you.’— 
Morning Post. 

' I'he story has all its author’s descriptive power, and more than usual in the way o1 
novel incident. “ Rose Island ” is a good yarn.’ — Literature. 

' One is struck by the genuineness of the sea-lore that is woven into the very fibre of the 
tale. ' — Academy. 

‘Probably Mr. Clark Russell's best story since “The Wreck of the Grosvenor.'”— 
A Ian Chester Guardian . 


VERITY. By SfDNEY Pickering, Author of ‘ Wan- 

derers,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

‘ “ Verity will do. 'I'he story is clever and attractive enough to please even the mosi 
jaded novel reader, and he will feel no shame to his literary sense in his pleasure, for th« 
writing and i)hrasing of the book are as good as its substance .’— Mall Gazette. 

' Can be safely read by the most fastidious, and comes as a welcome relief to much o 
the fiction now Ixdng issued. It is a love episode, and full of human interest, and wil 
undoubtedly add fresh laurels to a very promising author.’— i'/lv/r/A 


JENNY OF THE VILLA. By Mrs. C. H. Radford. 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 

' We have re, id this book with sheer delight. There is freshnes.s and originality in it. 
Its outlook on life i.s free and frank. It has qualities that lift it high above the averagt 
novel of the day.’ — Western Daily Mercury. 

' Jenny Finzel is a charming character. Mrs. Radford is indeed a true artist. The 
book is natural, and that in itself is high praise. 'The styl<i i.s graceful, quiet, and un- 
affected ; the pathos is that of real life, and runs deep.' — Queen. 


RED POTTAGE. By Mary Ciiolmondeley. Forty- 

second Thousand. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


2 


•2 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ESSEX HOUSE 
PRESS. 


These books are printed at Essex House, on the presses used by the 
late Mr. William Morris at the Kelmscott Press, which were purchased 
by the Guild of Handicraft. Members of Mr. Morris’s staff are also 
retained at the Essex House Press, and it is the hope of the Guild of 
Handicraft by this means to continue in some measure the tradition of 
good printing and fine workmanship which William Morris revived. 

A new type has been designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, and is nearly 
ready ; in the meantime the books of the Essex House Press are being 
printed in a fine eighteenth-century Caslon fount, with specially designed 
ornaments and initials. It is gratifying to note that the demand for the 
limited editions of the books already issued is steady and persistent, and 
It will probably not be long before they are out of print. 

Subscribers to the complete series of Essex House Publications are 
given priority for any new book issued, and the number of subscribers 
is constantly increasing. 


The follcnving twiume of i/ie Velhim Series is just ready : 

Gray’s Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. The third 

of the Vellum .Series. This book will be in vellum throughout, with rubricated 
initials, and there will be a hand-coloured wood-block frontispiece, designed by 
Mr. Gkorge Tiiomso.n, of the grave of Gray in Stoke Pogis Churchyard, Bucks. 
The edition is limited to 125 copies. Price 2s. net. 
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In prepanitiotl : 

An Endeavour towards the Teaching^ of John Ruskin and 

William Morris. an account of the Work and Aims of the Guild of 

Handicraft. By C. R. Ashber. 250 copies. This will be the first book in 
the new Essex House type. 

The Psalms of David, according to the text of the Anglican Prayer- 

Book. 

Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. Sir Thomas Challoner’s translation 

(Elizabethan). 


The publications already issued are: 

1. Benvenuto Cellini’s Treatises on Metal Work and Sculpture. 

By C. K. Ashbkk, 6co copies. A few still left. Price 35s. net. 

2. The Hymn of Bardaisan, the first Christian Poem, rendered into 

English verse from the original Syriac, by F. Crawkokd Burkitt, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 250 copies. A few left. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


3. Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Edited from the earlier editions by 

Janet E. Ashbkk, with a frontispiece by Reginald Swage. Vellum cover. 
750 copies. Price 30s. net. 

4. The Church of Saint Mary Stratford atte Bow. 250 copies. 

'{Oitt of print, 

5. Shelley’s Adonais. Vellum series. 50 copies. [Out of print. 


(■>. Shakespeare’s Poems. 45° copies. 

» 

7. The Eve of St. Agnes. By John Keats. 

125 copies. Priced 2 2s. net. 


[Out of prijit. 

Vellum series 
[Out of print. 


<s. The Courtyer of Count Baldesar Castillo, divided into Foure 

Hookes. Done into Engljshe by Thomas lloiiv. 200 copies. A few left. 
Price 3s. net. 


These volumes are published on behalf of the Essex House Press b) 
Mr. Edward Arnold, and can be ordered either from him or from an) 
Hookseller. 



SOUVENIRS FROM THE HOLY LAND. 


‘A souvenir of Christmas and its sacred and beautiful associations at 
once peculiarly appropriate and attractive has been prepared by the 
Rev. Harvey B. Greene, who has spent, it appears, three springs in 
gathering and pressing, with the aid of native helpers, wild flowers from 
the Holy I.and. These have been tastefully and skilfully mounted in 
books and on cards, which should please the eyes and touch the hearts 
of many. The largest collection, containing seventeen specimens, bears 
the title of “Wild Flowers from Palestine”; a smaller set of twelve 
examples is embraced in Pressed Mowers from the Holy Land while 
the single Flower from the Christ Land is an ideal Christmas Card 
Bond,-fides is guaranteed by printed letters from the British and American 
Consuls at Jerusalem, Dean Hole of Rochester has written an introduc- 
tion to the Flower Volumes, and Mr. Greene has himself supplied letter- 
press descriptions and Scripture references. But the Syrian wild flowers 
speak most eloquently for themselves.’ — Scotsman, 


Mr. Harvey Greenes deeply iuterestiny; souvenirs can he obtained 
in the foUotvhig forms : 

I. WILD FLOWERS FROM PALESTINE. 

<3atbctc5 anJ> iprcseeb in Palestine. 

With an Introduction by the Very REV. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 

Dean of Rochester. 

Cloth elegant^ i6mo,y 41 . 6d. 


2. PRESSED FLOWERS FROM THE HOLY 

LAND. 

Oatbeceb anb preeeeb in paleetine. 

With an Introduction by DEAN HOLE. 

Tastefully bound, ^amo., paper, is. 6d. 

3. A FLOWER FROM THE CHRIST LAND. 

S (ovels Gbcietmas Garb containing a Single preeseb flower. 

I^dee 6d, 

’ Consider the lilies of the held, kow they grow.’ 



BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES 


Adderley. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. (See page 6.) 

Alexander. RECOLLECTIONS OF A HIGHLAND SUBALTERN 

during the Campaigns of the 93rd Highlanders in India, under Colin Campbell 
Lord Clyde, in 1857-1859. lly Lieutenant-Colonel W. Gordon Alexander 
Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, i6s. 

Arnold. PASSAGES IN A WANDERING LIFE. By Thomai 
Arnold, M.A, Demy 8vo., with Portrait, 12s. 6d. *' 

Boyle. THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN OF SALISBURY 
By the Very Rev. G. D. Boyle, Dean of Salisbury. With Photogravure Portrait 
Second Edition. One vol., demy 8vo., cloth, i6s. 

Clough. A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of Newnhan 
College, Cambridge. By her Niece, Blanche A. Clough. With Portraits 
8vo., 12s. 6d. 

DeVere. RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. Third Edition 
with Portrait. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Fenton. THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON. (Seepages.) 

Hare. MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Lite and Letters. Edited b 
Augustus J. C. Hare, Author of ‘The Story of Two Noble Lives,’ etc. Wit. 
Portraits. Two vols., crown 8vo., i6s. net. 

Hervey. HUBERT HKRVEY, STUDENT AND IMPERIALISI 
By the Right lion. Earl Grey. Demy 8vo., Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

Hole. THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By the Very Rev. S 
Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. With Illustrations from Sketches b 
Leech and Thackeray. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hole. MORE MEMORIES : Being Thoughts about England spoken ii 

America. By Dean Hole. With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. By Dean Hole. Illustratec 
Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Hole. A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By ‘Oxonian' (Dean Hole 
Illustrated by John Leech. Large crown 8vo., 6s. 

Holmes. RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONDON POLICE COUR 1 
By Thomas Holmes. (See jjQge 8.) 

HoUand. LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. Selected an 
edited by her Son, Bernard Holland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo 
7s. 6d. net. 

Jowett. BENJAMIN JOWETT, MASTER OF BALLIOL. A Personi 
Memoir. By the Hon. L. A. Tollemache. Fourth Edition, with portrai 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Le Panu. SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. By the late W. F 
Lk Fanu. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
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Macaulay. THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ZACHARY 
MACAULAY. By Viscountess Knutsford. (See page 8*.) 

Macdonald. THE MEMOIRS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN A. 
MACDONALD, G.C.B., First Prime Minister of Canada. Edited by Joseph 
Pope, his Private Secretary. With Portraits. Two vols., demy 8vo., 32s. 

Merivale. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. With 
Selections from his Correspondence. With Portrait, demy 8vo., i6s. 

Morley. THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, LLD., Professor of 
English Literature at University College, London. By the Rev. H. S. 
Solly, M.A. With two Portraits. Svo., 12s. 6d. 

Mott. A MINGLED YARN. The Autobiography of Edward Spencer 
Mott (Nathaniel GubbiNvS). Author of * Cakes and Ale,’ etc. Large crown 
8vo., I 2 S. 6d. 

Pasley. A MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL SIR T. S. i’ASLEN'. (Seepage 7.) 

Pigou. PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. Francis Pigou, 
Dean of Bristol. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Rochefort. THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. By Henri Roche- 
fort. Second Edition. Two vols., large crown 8vo., 25s. 

Roebuck. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS of the Right 
Hon. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. Edited by Robert Eadon 
Leader. With two Portraits. Demy 8vo., l6s, 

Simpson. MANY MEMORIES OF MANY PEOPLE. By Mrs. M. C. 
Simpson (nee Nassau Senior). Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Jtevenson. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Walter Raleigh, 
Professor of English Literature at University College, Liverpool. Second 

I Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

boUemaclie. TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the Hon. L. A. 

r Tollemache. (See page 5.) 

I^grining. RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. Being the 
Autobiography of Louisa 1 wining. One vol., 8vo., cloth, 15s. 


theology. 

lole. ADDRESSES TO WORKING MEN from Pulpit and Platform. 
By Dean Hole. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

lole. FAITH WHICH WORKETH BY LOVE. A Sermon preached 
after the funeral of the late Duchess of Teck. Vellum, is. net. 

[oUand. ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. Sermons preached in 
Canterbury Cathedral. By Canon F. J. Holland. Ciown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

nyx. A REPORTED CHANGE IN RELIGION. By ONYX. Crown 
8vo.. ^s. 6d. 
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HISTORY. 


Belloc. PARIS : A History of the City from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By IIilairr Bklloc, Author of ‘ Danton,' etc. One vol., large 
crown 8vo., with Maps, 7s. 6d. 

Benson and Tatham. MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Characters. 
By A. C. Benson, M. A., and H. F. W. Tatham, M.A., Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fisher. FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Joseph R. Fisher, B.A. 
(See page 2. ) 

Gardner. FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, 
Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Third Edition. Illus- 
trated, 2s. 6d. 

Gardner. ROME: THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Alice 
Gardner. Second Edition. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Milner. ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Sir Alfred Milner, G.C.M.G., 

High Commissioner for South Afiica. With an additional chapter Ijy CLINTON 
Dawkins. Ninth edition. Revised, with Maps. 6s. 

Odysseus. TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Odysseus. (Sec page 6.) 

Oman. A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Charles Oman, Deputy 

Professor (Chichele) of Modern History in the University of Oxford ; Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, and Lecturer in History at New College, Oxford ; Author of 
‘ Warwick the Kingmaker,' * A History of Greece,’ etc. Crown 8vo., .cloth, 5s. 

Also in two parts, 3s. each. Part I., to A.D. 1603 ; Part IT., from 1603 to present 
time. And in three Divisions : Div. I., to 1307, 2s. ; Div. II., 1307-1688, 2S. ; 
Div, III., 1688 to present time, 2s. 6d. 

Oman. ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 

Charles Oman. (See p. 5.) 

Price. A SHORT IIISTORV OF BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY, liy L. L. PRK K. (See page 0.) 

Ransome. THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Extracted 
from Carlyle’s ‘ History oi Frederick the Great,’ and edited by the late Cyril 
Ransome, M.A., Professor of History at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 
numerous Illustrations by Adolph Menzel. Square 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Rendel. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : Its Municipal Origin and Growth. 

By the Hon. Daphne Rendel. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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LITERATURE AND CRITICISM. 

BeU. KLEINES HAUSTHEATER. Fifteen Little Plays in German for 
Children. By Mrs. Hugh Bbll. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

Butler. SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE BEUVE. Chiefly bearing on 
English Literature. Translated by A. J. Butler, Translator of ‘ The Memoirs 
of Baron Marbot.* One vol., 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Oollingwood. THORSTEIN OF THE MERE : a Saga of the Northmen 
in Lakeland. By W. G. Collingwood, Author of ‘Life of John Ruskin,’ etc. 
With Illustrations. Price los. 6d. 

Cook. THE DEFENSE OF POESY, otherwise known as AN APOLOGY 
FOR POETRY. By Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by A. S. Cook, Professor 
of English Literature in Yale University. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cook. A DEFENCE OF POETRY. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Professor A. S. Cook. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Davidson. A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. By Giovanni A. Scartazzini. 
Translated from the Italian, with Notes and Additions, by Thomas Davidson, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

EUacombe. THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By Henry N. Ellacombe, M.A., Vicar of Bitton. 
Illustrated by Major E. B. Ricketts. Large crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

Essex House Press Publications. (See pages 12 and 13.) 

Fleming. THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. By the 
Rev. Canon Fleming, Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester Square. Fourth Edition. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Garnett. SELECTIONS IN ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. Chosen and arranged by James M. Garnett, M.A., LL.D. 
700 pages, large crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Goschen. THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 
By the Right Hon. George Joachim Goschen. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Harrison. STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 
Frederic Harrison, M.A., Author of ‘ The Choice of Books,’ etc. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hudson. THE LIFE, ART AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By H. N. liUDSON, LL.D. 2 vols., large crown 8vo., cloth, 17s. 

Hughes. DICKENS AS AN EDUCATOR. By J. L. ]IU(iiiKs. (See 
page 2.) 

Kuhns. THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTE’S ‘ DIVINA 
COM MED I A.’ By L. Oscar Kuhns, Professor in Wesleyan University, 
Middleton, U.S.A. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Lang. LAMB’S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. With an Introduction 
by Andrew Lang. Square 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. Also the Prize Edition, gilt 
edges, 2s. 
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Maud. WAGNER’S HEROES. By Constance Maud. Illustrated by 
H. Granville Fell. Third Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 

Maud. WAGNER’S HEROINES. By Constance Maud. Illustrated 
by W. T. Maud. .Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Raleigh. STYLE. By Walter Raleigh, Professor of English Literature 
at University College, Liverpool. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 

Raleigh. MILTON. By Prof. Walter Raleigh. (Seepages.) 

Quiller-Couch. HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 
A. T. Quiller-Coucii (‘Q’). Author of ‘The Ship of Stars,’ etc. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Reynolds. STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS. By the Rev. S. H. 
Reynolds. One vol., demy 8vo., los. 6d. 

Rodd. THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. 
By Sir Rennel Rodd, K.C.M.G. With seven full-page Illustrations. 8vo., 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Schelling. BEN JONSON’S TIMBER. Edited by Professor F. E. 
SciiEi.LiNG. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


POETRY. 

Collins. A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by J. CiiURTON Collins, M.A. Handsomely bound, 
crown 8vo., 7.S. 6d. 

Crabbe. POEMS OK (jEORGE CRABBE. Selected and Edited by 
Bernard Holland, M.A. With six Photogravure Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Glencairn, R. J. POEMS AND SONGS OF DEGREES. By Robert J. 

CiLENCAiRN. Crown 8v()., 5s. net. 

Gummere. OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and Edited by 
Francis B. Gummere, Professor of English in llaverford College, U.S.A. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 6d. , 

Holland. VERSES. By Maud Holland (Maud Walpole). Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Rodd. BALLADS OF THE FLEET. By Sir Rennel Rodd, K.C.M.G. 
Crown 8 VO., cloth, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

FEDA, AND OTHER POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL. With etched 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

THE UNKNOWN MADONNA, AND OTHER POEMS. With Frontis- 
piece by Richmond. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

THE VIOLET CROWN, AND SONGS OF ENGLAND. With Photo- 
gravure P'ronlispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
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FICTION. 

About. TRENTE ET QUARANTE. Translated by Lord Newton. 
Crown 8 VO., 3s. 6d. 

‘ Adalet.' HADJIRA : A Turkish Love Story. By * Adalet.’ Cloth, 6s. 

Adderley. STEPHEN RE MARX. The Story of a Venture in Ethics. 
By the Hon. and Rev. James Adderley, formerly Head of the Oxford House 
and Christ Church Mission, Bethnal Green. Twenty-second Thousand. Small 
8vo., elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 

Adderley. PAUL MERCER. A Tale of Repentance among Millions. 
By the Hon. and Rev. James Adderley. Third Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6 tl. 

Bagot. CASTINCr OF NETS. By R. Ba(;ot. 6s. (See page i.) 

Bunsen. A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Marie von Bunsen. 
Translated by A. F. D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Burneside. THE DELUSION OF DIANA. By Margaret Burneside. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 

Ghaxleton. NETHERDYKE. By R. J. Charleton. One vol., crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Cherbuliez. THE TUTOR’S SECRET. (Le Secret du Prdcepteur.) 
Translated from the French of Victor Cherbuliez. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Chester. A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART. By Norley Chester. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Gholmondeley. A DEVOTEE : An Episode in the Life of a Butterfly. 
By Mary Cholmondklky, Author of ‘ Diana Tempest,’ ‘ The Danvers Jewels,’ 
etc. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Gholmondeley. RED POTTAGE. By Mary Gholmondeley, Author of 
‘Diana Tempest,’ etc. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Clark Russell. ROSE ISLAM). By \V. Clark Russell. 6s. (See 
page u.) 

Clouston. THE DUKE. By J. Storf-r Ci.oUston. 6s. (See page 10.) 

Coleridge. THE KING WITH TWO FACES. By M. E. Coleridge. 
Eighth Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 

Collingwood. THE BONDWOMAN. A Story of the Northmen in 
Lakeland. By W. G. Collingwood, Author of ‘ Thorstein of the Mere,’ ‘ The 
Life and Work of John Ruskin,’ etc. Cloth, i6mo., 3s. 6d. 

Dunmore. ORMISDAL. A Novel. By theEARLOF Dunmore, F.R.G.S., 

Author of ‘The Pamirs.’ One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Edwards. THE MERMAID OF INISH-UIG. By R. W. K. Edwards. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Falkner. MOONFLEET. By J. Meade Falkner. Third Edition, 
crown 8vo., 6s. 

Ford. ON THE THRESHOLD. By Isabella 0 . Ford, Author of 
‘ Miss Blake of Monkshalton.* One vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Gaunt. DAVE’S SWEETHEART. . By Mary Gaunt. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hall. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Harrison. THE FOREST OF BOURG-MARIE. By S. Frances 
Harrison (Scranus). Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hutchinson. THAT FIDDLER FELLOW. A Tale of St. Andrews. By 
H. G. Hutchinson, Author of ‘My Wife’s Politics.’ Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Knutsford. TIJE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. Translated by 
Lady Knutsford from the French of H. dk Balzac. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lighthall. THE FALSE CHEVALIER. By W. D. Lighthall. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

McNulty. MISTHER O’RYAN. An Incident in the History of a Nation. 

By Edward McNulty. Small 8vo., elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 

McNulty. SON OF A PEASANT. By Edward McNulty. Cloth, 6s. 

Montrdsor. WORTH WHILE. By F. F. Montr^sor, Author of ‘ Into 

the Highways and Hedges.’ Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Oxenden. A REPUTATION FOR A SONG. By Maud Oxenden. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Oxenden. INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. Crown 8vo., 6s. , 

Pickering. VEKl'l'Y. Hy Sidney Pickerinc.. 6s. (See page 11). 

Pinsent. JOB HILDRED. By Ellen F. Pinsent, Author of ‘Jenny’s 
Case.’ One vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Podmore. A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. By C. T. Pddmore. Crown 

8 VO., 6s. 

Badford. JICXNY OF THE VILLA. By Mrs. H. C. Radford. 6s. 

(See page II). , 

Roberts. LORD LlNLI'niCiOW. By Morlev Koherts. 6s. (See 
l^age 10.) 

Roberts. THE COLOSSUS. By Morley Roberts, Author of ‘A Son 
of Empire.’ Third Edition. Crown 8vo,, 6s. 

Spinner. A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST, and other Stories. By 
Alice Spinner, Author of ‘ Lucilla,’ ‘A Study in Colour,’ etc. Crown 8vo,, 6s. 

Wallace. LOTUS OR LAUREL ? By Helen Wallace (Gordon Roy). 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 

WUliams. THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By N. Wynne 

Williams. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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TRAVEL AND SPORT. 

Bagot. SHADOWS OP' THE WAR. By DosiA Bagot. (See page 7). 

Bell. TANGWEERA : Life among Gentle Savages on the Mosquito Coast 
of Central America. By C. N. Bell. With numerous illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Beynon. WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. By Lieutenant W. G. L. 
Beynon, D.S.O., 3rd Ghoorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly with the 
Relief Force. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Bottome. A SUNSHINE TRIP : GLIMPSES OF THE ORIENT. 
Extracts from Letters written by Margaret Bottome. With Portrait, elegantly 
bound, 4s. 6d. 

Bradley. HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF FRANK GILLARD 
WITH THE BELVOIR HOUNDS, 1860-1896. Recorded and Illustrated 
by CuTHBERT Bradley. 8vo., 15s. 

Bull. THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ ANTARCTIC ’ TO THE SOUTH 
POLAR REGIONS. By H. J. Bull, a member of the Expedition. With 
Frontispiece by W. L. Wylie, A.R.A., and numerous full-page Illustrations by 
W. G. Burn-Murdoch. Demy 8vo., 15s. 

Burton. TROPICS AND SNOWS: a Record of Sport and Adventure 
in Many Lands. By Captain R. G. Burton, Indian Staff Corps, Illustrated, 
demy 8vo., i6s. 

Chapman. WILD NORWAY. By Abel Chapman, Author ol ‘Wild 
Spain.’ With Illustrations by Charles Whymper. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Freshfield. THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By 
Douglas W. Freshfield, F.R.G.S., lately President of the Alpine Club. 
Illustrated with Photogravures and Maps, 2 vols., 410., ;^3 3s. net. 

aieichen. WITH THE BRITISH MISSION TO MENELIK, 1897. 
By Count Gleichen, Grenadier Guards, Intelligence Officer to the Mission. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo., i6s. 

Gordon. PERSIA REVISITED. Wnh Remarks on H.LM. Mozuffer- 
ed-Din Shah, and the Present Situation in Persia (1896). By General Sir T. E. 
Gordon, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.S.I. Formerly Military Attache and Oriental 
Secretary to the British Legation at Teheran, Author of * The Roof of the 
World,’ etc. Demy 8vo., with full-page Illustrations, los. 6d. 

Grey. IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY. An Account of the ‘Tourmaline’ 

Expedition to Sus, 1897-98. By II. M. Grey. Illustrated, demy 8vo., 16s. 

Hall. FISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. By Bradnock Hall, 
Author of ‘ Rough Mischance.* With an original Etching by the Author, and 
twelve full-page Illustrations by T. H. McLachlan. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Hofmeyr. THE STORY OF MV CAPTIVITY DURING THE 
TRANSVAAL WAR. (See page 7.) 
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Macdonald. SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA. By Major J. R. Macdonald, R.E. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

McNab. ON VELDT AND FARM, IN CAPE COLONY, BECHUANA- 
LAND, NATAL, AND THE TRANSVAAL. By Frances McNab. With 
Map. Second Edition. Crowa 8vo., 300 pages, 3s. 6d. 

Percy. HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. By Eari. Percy. 
(See page i.) 

Pike. THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A Record of a 
Canoe Journey for 4,000 miles, from Fort Wrangel to the Felly Lakes, and down 
the Yukon to the Behring Sea. By Warburton Pike, Author of ‘ The Barren 
Grounds of Canada.’ With Illustrations by Charles Whymper, from Photo- 
graphs taken by the Author, and a Map. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Pollok. FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By Lieut.- 

Colonel Pollok, Author of ‘ Sport in Burmah.* Illustrated by A. C. CORBOULD. 
Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Portal. THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late Sir 
Gerald Portal, K.C.M.G. Edited by Sir Rennel Rodd, K.C.M.G. With 
an Introduction by the Right Honourable Lord Cromer, G.C.M.G. Illustrated 
from Photos taken during the Expedition by Colonel Rhodes. Demy 8vo., 21s. 

Portal. MY MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. By the late Sir Gerald H. 
Portal, C.B. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 15s. 

Pritchett. PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND 
CRAFT ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By R. T. Pritcheti. With 50 
full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 6s. 

Reid. FROM PEKING TO PETERSBURG. A Journey of Fifty Days 
in 1898. By Arnot Reid. With Portrait and Map. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Slatin and Wingate. FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 
Sir Rudolf Slatin Pasha, K.C.M.G. Translated and Edited by Sir F. R. 
WiNOATK, K.C.M.G., Sirdar of the Egyptian Army. Fully Illustrated. Popular 
Edition. 6s. Also a few copies of the Original Edition. Demy 8vo., 21s. net. 

Smith. THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. By A. 
Donaldson Smith, M.D., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by A. D. McCormick 
and Charles Whymper. Super royal 8vo., One Guinea net. 

Stone. IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS : A RECORD OF 
SPORT AND TRAVEL. By S. J. Stone, late Deputy Inspector-General of 
the Punjab Police. With 16 full-page Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 
Demy 8vo., i6s. 

Thompson. REMINISCENCES OF THE COURSE, THE CAMP, 
AND THE CHASE. By Colonel R. F. Meysey Thompson. Large crown 
8vo., lOs. 6d. 

Warkworth. NOTES FROM A DIARY IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 

By Earl Percy (then Lord Warkworth). With numerous Photogravures. 
Fcap. 4to., 2is. net. 
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THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. 

Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

A Re-issue, in handsome volumes, of certain rare and entertaining books on 
Sport, carefully selected by the Editor, and Illustrated by the best 
Sporting Artists of the day, and with Reproductions of old Plates. 
Library Edition, 15s. a Volume. Large-Paper Edition, limited to 200 copies, 
Two Guineas a volume. Also obtainable in Sets only, in fine leather 
bindings. Prices on application. 

Volume I. 

Smith. THE LIFE OF A FOX, AND THE DIARY OF A HUNTS- 
MAN. By Thomas Smith, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley Hounds. 
With Illustrations by the Author, and Coloured Plates by G. II. Jalland. 

Sir Ralph Pavne-Galwey, Bart., writes: ‘It is excellent and beiiutifully produced.’ 

‘ Is sure to appeal to everyone who has had, or is about to have, a ch.ince of a run with the 
hounds, and those to whom an unkindly fate denies this hewn will enjoy it for the joyous music 
of the hounds which it brings to relieve the winter of our discontent amid London fogs.’— ^a// 
Mall Giizette, 

‘ It will be a cKissic of fox-hunting till the end of Yorkshire Post, 

‘ No hunting men should be without this book in their libraries.’— 

Volume II. 

Thornton. A SPORTING TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN 
PARTS OF ENGLAND AND GREAT PART OF THE HIGHLANDS 
OF SCOTLAND. By Colonel T. Thornton, of Thornville Royal, in 
Yorkshire. With the Original Illustrations by Garrard, and other Illustrations 
and Coloured Plates by G, E, Lodge. 

‘Sportsmen of all descriptions will gladly welcome the sumptuous new edition issued by Mr. 
Edward Arnold of Colonel T. Thornton’s “ Sporting Tour,” which has long been a scarce book.’ 
— Daily Nfu's. 

‘ It is excellent reading for all interested in sfiort.’ — Black and White. 

‘ A handsome volutne, effectively illustrated with coloured plates by G. E. Lodge, and with 
portraits and selections from the original illustrations, themselves chanacteristic of the art and 
sport of the time.’— 

Volume III. 

Cosmopolite. THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. Bv a Cosmopolite. 
With Coloured Plates and Black and White Drawings by P. Chenevix Trench, 
and reproductions of the original Illustrations drawn by R. Allen, and engraved 
by W. Westall, A.R.A. 

‘ This is a most readable and entertaining book. —/’a// Mall Gazette, 

‘ As to the “get up ” of the book we can only repeat what we said on the appearance of the 
first of the set, that the series con.sists of the most t.astcful and cluanning volumes at present 
being issued by the English Press, and collectors of handsome books should find them not only 
an ornament to their shelves, but al.so a .sound investment.’ 

Volume IV. 

Berkeley. REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. By the Hon. 
(iRANTLEY F. Berkeley. With a Coloured Frontispiece and the original 
Illu.strations by John Leech, and several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations 
by G. H. Jalland. 

‘ The latest addition to the sumptuous “ Sportsman’s Library ” is here reproduced with all 
possible aid from the printer and binder, with illustrations from the pencils of Leech and G. H. 
Jalland.’ — Globe. 

‘ The Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley had one great quality of the raconteur. His self-revelations 
and displays of vanity are delightful.’— ri’ww. 
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Volume V. 

Scrope. THE ART OF DEERSTALKING. By William Scrope. 
With Frontispiece by Edwin Landseer, and nine Photogravure Plates of the 
original Illustrations. 

‘ With the fine illustrations by the Landseers and Scrope himself, this forms a most worthy 
number of a splendid series .’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Among the works published in connection with field sports in Scotland, none probably have 
been more sought after than those of William Scrope, and although published more than fifty 
years ago, they are .still as fresh as ever, full of pleasant anecdote, and valuable for the many 
practical hints which they convey to inexperienced sportsmen.' — Field. 

Volume VI. 

Nimrod. THE CHASE. THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. By Nimrod. 
With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D. Maci.ise, R.A., and with 
Coloured Photogravure and other Plates from the original Illustrations by 
Alken, and several reproductions of old Portraits. 

‘ Sir Herbert Maxwell has performed a real service for all who care for sfiort in republishing 
Nimrod’s admirable papers. The book is admirably printed and produced both in the matter 
of illustrations and of binding.’ — St. James's Gazette. 

‘A thoroughly well got-up book.’ — World. 


Volume VI L 

Scrope. DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. By William 
Scrope. With coloured Lithographic and Photogravure reproductions of the 
original Plates. 

‘ This great classic of sport has been reissued by Mr. Edward Arnold in charming form.’ — 
Literature. 


COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Brown. POULTRY-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS 
AND COTTAGERS. By Edward Brown, F.L.S. (vSee page 5 ) 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

PLEASURABLE POULTRY-KEEPING. Fully Illustrated. One vol., 
crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


INDUSTRIAL I'OULTRY-KEEPING. Fully Illustrated. New Edition. 

IS. 


POULTRY FATTENING. Fully Illustrated. New Edition. Crown 8vo., 

IS. 6d. 

Cunningliam. THE DRAUGHTS POCKET MANUAL. By J. G. CUN- 
NlNOllAM. An introduction to the Game in all its branches. Small 8vo., with 
numerous diagrams, is. 6d. 

Elliot. AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS. Edited by W. G. Elliot. 
With numerous Illustrations hy C. M. Newton. Large 8vo., 155 . 
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EUacombe. IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By the Rev. 
H. N. Ellacombe, Vicar of Bitton, and Honorary Canon of Bristol. Author 
of ‘ Plant Lore and Garden Craft of Shakespeare.* With new Illustrations by 
Major E. B. Ricketts. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Hole. A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds 
Hole, Dean of Rochester. Sixteenth Edition. Illustrated by H. G. Moon and 
G. S. Elgood, R.I. Presentation Edition, with Coloured Plates, 6s. Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Hole. A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. 
By Dean Hole. Popular Edition, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Holt. FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED. By Ardern Holt. An 
Alphabetical Dictionary of Fancy Costumes. With full accounts of the Dresses. 
About 60 Illustrations by Lillian Young. Many of them coloured. One vol., 
demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

Holt. GENTLEMEN’S FANCY DRESS AND HOW TO CHOOSE 
• IT. By Ardern Holt. New and Revised Edition, With Illustrations. 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Maxwell. MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. By Sir Herhekt 
Maxwell, First Series (see page 3) ; Second Series (see page 10). 

‘WYVERN’S’ COOKERY BOOKS. 

Kenney-Herbert. COMMON-SENSE COOKERY : Based on Modern 
English and Continental Principles Worked out in Detail. Large crown 8vo., 
over 500 pages. 7s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

FIFTY BREAKFASTS : containing a great variety of New and Simple 
Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. Small 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY DINNERS. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY LUNCHES. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Sborland. CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By 
L. H. Portp:r, Author of ‘ Wheels and Wheeling/ etc. Revised and edited by 
W. Shorland, Amateur Champion 1892-93-94. With numerous Illustrations, 
small 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Smith. THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED ESTATE MANACLE- 
MENT. By Henry Herbert Smith, Fellow of the In.stiluie of .Surveyors; 
Agent to the Marquess of Larisdowne, K.G., the Eail of Crewe, Lord Methuen, 
etc. With Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

White. PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By C. N. Wiiitk, Lecturer 

to the County Councils of Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire, etc. Fully illustrated. 
One vol,, crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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' MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bell. CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND ENDINGS. By Mrs. 

Huciii Bei.i.. Square 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Clouston. THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURK. By K. Warren Clouston. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 4to., handsomely bound, One Guinea net. 

Fell. BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN SAN FRANCISCO. By 
the Rev. James Fell. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton — Harrow ~ Winchester — 
Rugby — Westminster — Marlborough— Cheltenham — IIaileybury — 
Clifton — Charterhouse. With nearly 100 Illustrations by the best artists. 
Popular Edition. One vol., large imperial i6rao., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 

Greene. FLOWERS FROM PALESTINE. (See page 14.) 

HARROW SCHOOL. Edited by E. W. Howson and G. Townsend 
Warner. With a Preface by Earl Spencer, K.G., D.C.L., Chairman of the 
Governors of Harrow School. And Contributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow 
Masters. Illustrated with a large number of original full-page and other Pen- 
and-ink Drawings by Mr. Herbert Marshall. With several Photogravure 
Portraits and reproductions of objects of interest. One vol., crown 410., One 
Guinea net. A Large- Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, Three Guineas net. 

Hartshome. OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An Account of Glass Drinking- 
Vessels in England from Early Times to the end of the Eighteenth Century. 
With Introductory Notices of Continental Glasses during the same period, 
Original Documents, etc. Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty the 
Queen. By Albert Hartshorne, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Illus- 
trated by nearly 70 full-page Tinted or Coloured Plates in the best style of Litho- 
graphy, and several hundred outline Illustrations in the text. Super royal 4to., 
Three Guineas net. 

Herschell. THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. Translated from the French 

of M. Louis Paulian by Lady Herschell. Crown 8vo., is. 

PUkington. IN AN ETON PLAYING FIELD. The Adventures of 
some old Public School Boys in East London. By E. M. S. PlLKlNGTON. 
Fcap. 8vo., handsomely bound, 2s. 6d, 


ILLUSTRATED HUMOROUS BOOKS. 

Ames. REALLY AND TRULY. By Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Ames. 

Twenty splendidly Coloured Plates, with amusing verses, depicting the great 
events of the nineteenth century. 410., 3s. 6d. 

H. B. and B. T. B. MORE BEASTS FOR WORSE CHILDREN. 

By H. B. and B. T. B. (^rotestjue pictures in black and white, and inimitably 
clever versos. 4to., with coloured cover, 3s. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 

A MORAL ALPHABET : In words of from one to seven syllables. Fully 

Illustrated, 3s. Cd. 

THE MODERN TRAVELLER. Fully Illustrated, with coloured cover. 
4to., 3s. 6d. ' 
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Lockwood. THE FRANK LOCKWOOD SKETCH-BOOK. Being a. 
Selection of Sketches by the late Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., M.P. Third 
Edition. Oblong royal 4to., los. 6d. 

Powles. THE KHAKI ALPHABET. (See page 2.) 

Reed. TAILS WITH A TWIST. An Animal Picture-Book by E. T. 
Reed, Author of * Pre- Historic Peeps,’ etc. With Verses by ‘A Belgian 
Hare.* Oblong demy 4to., 6d. 

Streamer. RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 
By Colonel D. Streamer. With Pictures by ‘ O. H.’ Oblong 410., 3s. 6d. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Amold-Forster. ARMY LETTERS, 1897-98. By H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, M.P. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Burgess. POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL LAW. By John W. Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the Uni- 
versity Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. In two vols., 
demy 8vo.. cloth, 21s. 

Graham. ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: an Exposition and 
Criticism of the Sy.stems of Hobbes, Locke. Burke, Bentham, Mill and Maine. 
By William Graham, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy 
at Queen’s College, Belfast. Octavo, io.s. 6d. net. 

Hill. A MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By Leonard Hill, 
M.B. Nearly 500 pages and 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Holland. SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHEME OF OLD AGE PEN- 
SIONS. By the Hon. Lionel Holland. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 

Hopkins. THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By E. W. Hopkins, Ph.D. 
(Leipzig), Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Bryn Mawr 
College. One vol., demy 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 

Hutchison. FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. 

By Dr. Rohkrt Huichison. (Seepage 9.) 

Ladd. LOTZE’S PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. Dictated Portions 
of the Latest Lectures (at (iottingen and Berlin) of Hermann Lotze. Translated 
and edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale College. About 
180 pages in each volume. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Vol. I. Metaphysics. 
Vol. II. Philosophy of Religion. Vol. III. Practical Philosophy. Vol. IV. 
Psychology. Vol. V. Ahlsthetics. Vol. VT. I^ogic. 

Lehfeldt. A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAI. CHEMISTRY. By Dr. R. 
A. Lehfeldt, Professor of Physics at the East London Technical College. 
Crown 8 VO., 7s, 6d. 

Louis. TRAVERSE TABLES. By Henry Louis and G. W. (’aunt. 
(See page 4.) 

Morgan. AMMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. Lloyd Mor(;an, F.R.S., 
Principal of University College, Bristol. (See page 9.) 

/?K T//£ SAME AUTHOR. 

HABIT AND INSTINCT : A STUDY IN HEREDITY. Demy 8vo., 

x6s. 

THE SPRINGS OF CONDUCT. Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo., 

3s. 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. With a Preface by Sir Joshua 
FITCH, M.A., LL.D., late one of H.M. Chief In.spectors of Training Colleges. 
Fourth Edition. One vf)l., crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Paget. WASTED RECORDS OF DISEASE. By Charles E. Paget, 
Lecturer on Public Health in Owens College, Medical Officer of Health for 
Salford, etc. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
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Pearson. THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other Studies in Evolution. 
By Karl Pearson, F.R.S., Author of ‘The Ethic of Free Thought,' etc. 

2 vols., demy 8vo., Illustrated, 25s. net. 

Pembrey. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF L)RU(iS. By M. S. 
Pembrey and C. I). F. Phillips. (See page 4.) 

Perry. CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor John Perry, 
F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Richmond. AN ESSAY ON PERSONALITY AS A PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL PRINCIPLE. By the Rev. W. Richmoni), M.A. (See page 9). 

Shaw. A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND HOSPITAL 
USE. By C. Weeks Shaw. Revised and largely re-written by W. Radford, 
House Surgeon at the Poplar Hospital, under the supervision of Sir Dyce Duck- 
worth, M.D., F.R.C.P. ^Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Taylor. THE ALPHABET. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., LL.D., Canon 
of York. New Edition, 2 vols., demy 8vo., 21s. 

THE JOURNAL OF MORPHOLOGY. Edited by C. 0. Whitman, 
Professor of Biology in Clark University, U.S.A. Three numbers in a volume of 
100 to 150 large 4to. pages, with numerous plates. Single numbers, 17s. 6d. ; 
subscription to the volume of three numbers, 45s. Vols. I. to XIV. can now be 
obtained. 

Van 'T. Hoff. LECTURES ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. By Dr. J. H. Van *T. Hoff, Professor at the University of 
Berlin. Translated by Brof. K, A. Lehfei.di'. 3 vols, demy 8vo. Parti. — 
Chemical Dynamics, 12s. net. Part 11 . —Chemical Statics. 8s. 6d. net. 
Part III. — Relations between Properties and Constitution. 7s. 6d. net. 

Young. A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles A. Young, 
Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, Author of ‘ The Sun,’ etc. In one vol., 550 pages, with 250 
Illustrations, and supplemented with the necessary tables. Royal 8vo., half 
morocco, 12s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 

Dymond. CHEMISTRY FOR AORICULTURAL STUDENTS. By 
T. S. Dymond, of the County Technical Laboratories, Chelmsford. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Halliday. STEAM B 0 ILP 3 RS. By G. Halliday, late Demonstrator at 

the Finsbury Technical College. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo., 5s. 

Wilson. ELECTRICAL TRACTION. By Ernest Wilson, M.I.E.E., 
Professor of Klectrical Engineering at King’s College, London. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 

Price Half a (•rown Monthly. 

The ‘National Review’ is the leading Unionist and Conservative 
Review in Great Britain. Since it passed into the control and editor- 
ship of Mr. Leo Maxse, most of the leaders of the Unionist Party have 
contributed to its pages, including the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. J. Chamberlain, and Lord George Hamilton. The episodes 
of the month, which give a masterly review of the important events of 
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the preceding month, form a valuable feature of the Review, which now 
occupies a unique position among monthly periodicals. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE INDIA OFFICE AND OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Mr. Euwakd Aknom), having been ap]X)inted Publisher to the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, has now on sale the above publications at 37 lledford Street, Strand, and is prepared to 
supply full information concerning them on application. 

INDIAN GOVERNMENT MAPS. 

Maps in this magnificent series can now be obtained at the shortest notice from 
Mr. Edward Arnold, Publisher to the India Oftice. 


Thefollmnng t atnl i\£^ies of M r. Kdivani A rtwld's Publications loill be sent post free on application : 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS OF GENERAL LITERATURE. 

CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS, including the principal publications of 
Messrs. Ginn and Company, Educational Publishers, of Boston and New York. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS FOR USE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

S/X SHILLINGS LAC II. 

FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By Sir Rudolph Slatin and Sir F. K. 

Wingate. (See page 23.) 

MOONFLEET. By J, Meade Falkner. (See page 21.) 

FI^E SHILLINGS EACH. 

SNOW - SHOFIS AND SLEDGES. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

RICK DALE. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
THE FUR SEAL’S TOOTH. By Kirk Munroe. Fully illustrated. Crown 

8vo., cloth, 5s. 

HOW DICK AND MOLL\' WENT ROUND THE WORLD. ]iy M. H. 

CoKNWAi.i. InOiH. With llumcruu^ lllustiatioiis. Kcaji. .jio., 

HOW DICK AND MOLLY SAW ENGLAND. By M. 11. Cornwall 

Legh. With numerous Illu.sirations. Foolscap 410., 5s. 

DR. GILBERT’S DAUGHTERS. By Margare;t Harriet Mathews. 

Illustrated by Chris. Hammond. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5.S. 

ERIC THE ARCHER. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 

Handsomely bound, crown 8vo., 5.S. 

THE REEh OF (jOLD. By Maurice H.*^Hervey. With numerous full-page 

Illustrations, handsomely bound, gilt edge.s, 5s. 

BARERUCK ; or, The Island of Pearls, By Henry Nash. With numerous 

Illustrations liy Lancelot Spkeil Large crown 8vo., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

WAGNER’S HEROES. By Constance Maud. Illustrated by 11 . Granville 

P'ell. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

W'AGNER’S HEROINES. By Constance Maud. Illustrated by W. T. Maud. 

Crown 8vo. 5.S. 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With nearly 40 Original Illustrations 

by E. A. Lemann. Small 4to., luindsomely bound in cloth, 3.S. 6d. 

THE SNOW QUEEN, and other Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. 

Beautifully illustrated by Mis.s E. A. Lemann. Small 410., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 
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HUNTERS THREE. By Thomas W. Knox, Author of ‘The Boy Travellers,’ 

etc. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SECRET OF THE DESERT. By E. D. Fawcett. With numerous 

full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

JOEL ; A BOY OF GALILEE. By Annie Fellows Johnston. With ten 

full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE MUSHROOM CAVE. By Evelyn Raymond. With Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowes, Author of ‘The Great 

Peril,* etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. Fawcett. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST ; or, The Doom of the Great City. By 

E. Douglas Fawcett. With sixteen lull-page and numerous smaller Illustrations by F T. 
Jane. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ANIMAL SKETCHES : a Popular Book of Natural History, By Professor C. 

Llovu Morgan, F.K.S. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ROME THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By Alice Gardner. Illustrated. 

Cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

TIVO SI/ILL/NGS AND SIXPENCE. 


FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, Lecturer in 

History at Newnh.am College, Cambridge. I'liird P'.dition. lllustratod. Square 8vo., as. 6d 


TWO SHILLINGS EACH, 

THE CHILDREN’S FAVOURITE SERIES. A Charming Series of Juvenile 

Kooks, each plentifully Illustrated, and written in simple language to please young readers. 
Price 2s. each ; or, gilt edges, as. 6d. 


My Book of Wonders. 

My Book of Travel Stories. 
My Book of Adventures. 

My Book of the Sea. 

My Book of Fables. 

Deeds of Gold. 

My Book of Heroism. 

THE LOCAL SERIES. 

The Story of Lancashire. 
The Story of Yorkshire. 
The Story of the Midlands. 
The Story of London. 


My Book of Perils. 

My Book of Fairy Tales. 
My Book of History Tales. 
My Story Book of Animals. 
Rhymes for You and Me. 
My Book of Inventions. 


The Story of Wales. 

The Story of Scotland. 

The Story of the West Country. 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SERIES. 

All with FulU-page Illustrations. 

THE PALACE ON THE MOOR. By E. Davenport Adams, is. 6d. 
TOBY’S PROMISE. By A. M. Hopkinson. is. 6d. 

MASTER MAGNUS. By Mrs. E. M. Field, is. 6d. 

MY DOG PLATO. By M. H. Cornwall 1.k(.h. is. dd. 


AN ILLUSTRATED GEOGRAPHY. By Alexis Frye and A. J. Hrrbkrtson. 

Koval 4to., 7s. 6d. and 5s. 

THE LONDON' SCTIOOL ATLA.S. (See page 4.) 



About - 
‘Adalet’ 

Adams, E. Davenport 
Adderley, Hon. and Rev. J. 
Alexander, W. Gordon 
Ames, Ernest • 

A Moral Alphabet 
Andersen, H.ans Christian 
Arnold- Forster, H. O. 
Arnold, Thomas 
Ashbee, C. R. - 
Bagot, R. 

Tagot, Dosia • 

Bell, Mrs. Pi ugh 
Bell, Napier - 
Belloc, liilaire 
Benson A. C. - 
Berlcp’.^y, Hon. Grantley P'. 
Be^^.on, W. G. L. - 
Bottome, Margaret - 
Boyle, Very Rev. G. D. 
Bradley, Cuthbert 
Brown, Edward 
Bull, H. J. - 
Bunsen, Marie von 
Burgess, John W. 

Burkitt, F. Crawford - 
Burneside, Margaret - 
Burton, Capt. R. G. • 
Butler, A. J. . 

Caunt, G. W. - 
Chapman, Abel 
Charleton, R. J. 

Cherbuliez, Victor 
Chester, Norley 
Children’s I'avourite .Serie*. 
Children’s Hour Series 
Cholmondeley, Mary - i 
Clough, Blanche A. - 
Clouston, J. Storci 
Clouston, K. Warren - 
Clowes, W. Eaird 
Coleridge, M. K. 
Collingwood, W. G. • i 

Collins, J. Churton - 
Cook, Prof. A. S. 
Cosmopolite - 
Cunningham, J. G. - 
Davidson, Thomas 
De Vere, Aubrey 
Dunmore, Earl of 
Dymond, T. S. 

BMwards, R. W. K. - 
Ellacombe, H. N. - i 

Elliot, W. G. - 

Essex House Publicjitions j 
P'alkner, J. Meade 
Fawcett, K. D. 

P'cll, Rev. J. - 
Fenton, Mrs. - 
Field, Mrs. E. M. - 
Fisher, J. R. - 
Heming, Canon 
Ford, Isabella O. 

Freshfield, Douglas W. 

Frye, Alexis - 
Gardner, Alice 
Garnett, J. M. 

Gaunt, Mary - 
Gleichen, Count 


5nbcs to Hutbors. 


20 , Glencairn, R. J. 

20 , Gordon, Sir T. E. 

31 I Goschen, Rt. Hon. (I. 

20 Graham, W. - 
15 Great Public Schools 
27 ; Greene, Harvey B. 

27 i Grey, F^arl 
30 I Grey, IP. M. - 

4, 28 i Gummere, P\ B. 

! Hall, Bradnock 
Halliday.G. - 
Hare, Augustus J. C. 

7 I Harrison, P^rederic 
8, 27 i Harrison, S. PVances 
22 ' Harrow School 
17 ' Hartshorne, Albert 

17 ! Herschell, Lady 

24 Hervey, M. H. 

22 j Hill. Leonard - 
22 j Hoff, Dr. J. H. Van ’T. 

15 I Hofnieyr, A. - 
22 I Hole, Dean 

25 , Holland, Bernard 
22 Holland, Hon. Lionel 
20 ! Holland, Maud 

28 ; Holland, Rev. F. J. 
i.i Holmes, Thomas 
20 Holt, Ardern - 
22 I Hopkinson, A. M. 

18 , Hopkins, E. W. 

4 ! Hudson. H. N. 

22 I Hughes. J. L. - 
20 I Hutchinson. Horace G. 

20 i Hutchison. Robert 

I Indian Office Publications 
I Johnston, Annie Fellows 
20 I Jowett, Benjamin 
^5 I Kenney-Herbert 
Knox, T. W. - 
27 ' Knutsford, Lady 
3' Kuhns, L. Oscar 
Ladd, G. T. - 
Lane. .Andrew - 
Le P'anu, W. R. 

Legh, M. Pf. Cornwall 
Lehfeldt, Dr. K, A. 
Lighih.all, W. D. 

Local .Series - 
Lockwood, Sir PVank - 
Ltmdon School Atlas 
Louis, H. 
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19 I 
22 
iS 
28 
27 

14 


16, 26 
15, «9 
28 

16 

8 

26 


8 , ?6 

25 


Macdonald, T.t.-Col. 
Macdonald. Sir John 
Mathews, Margaret 1 
Maud, Constance 
i\»axse, L. J. - 
Maxwell, Sir Herbert- 
McNab, P' ranees 
McNulty, PMward 
Merivale, J. A. 
Milner, Sir Alfred 
Montr^sor, F. P’. 
Morgan, C. Lloyd 
Morlev, Henry 
Mott, E. S. • 

M unroe, Kirk 
Nash, Henry - 
National Review 
Newton, Lord- 


L R. 

A. 


4 
4 
23 
16 
30 
19, 5<i 

29 
3. 10 

23 

21 
16 
'7 
21 
28, 31 
16 

ifi 

30 

30 
29 , 


Nimrod 
] Odysseus 
I Oman, C. 

Onyx - 

, Oxenden, Maud 

Paget, Charles E. 

Pasley, Sir T. S. 

Pearson, Karl - 
' Pembrey, M. .S. 

Percy, Karl 
Perry, Prof. John 
, Phillips, C. 1). P\ 

, Pickering, Sidney 
, Pigou, Very Rev. PVancis 
Pike, Warburton 
Pilkington, PL M. S. 
Piiisent, Ellen^F. 

Pod more, C. 1. 

Pollok, Lieut. -Colonel 
Pi)ti;d, Sir Gerald PI. 
Powles. J.. D. - 
Price, I,. L. 

Pritchett, R. T. 

Quiller Couch, A. T. - 

Radford, Mrs. C. H. - 
Raleigh, Walter 
Ransome, Cyril 
Raymond, Evelyn 
Reed, E. T. - 
Reid, Arnot - 
Rendel, Hon. Daphne 
Reynolds, Rev. S. H. 
Richmond, Rev. Wilfrid 
Robert.s, Morley 
Rrchetort, Henri 
Rodd, Sir Rennel 
Roebuck, Rt. Plon. J. A. 
Roy, Gordon • 

Russell, W. Clark 
Schelling, Prof. P'. PL 
Scrope, William 
Shaw, C. Weeks 
Shorland, K. W. 

.Simpson, Mrs. M. C. - 
Slatiri Pasha, Sir Rudolf 
Siniib, A. Donaldson ■ 
Smith, H. H. - 
.Smith, Thomas 
Sp nner, Alice - 
Sportsman Library 
Stevcn.son, R. L. 

Stone, S. J. - 
Streamer, Col. D. 

Tatham, H. F. W. - 
Taylor, Isaac - 
I'humpson, Col. R. P'. Meys( 
Thornicm, Col. T. 
Tollemache, Hon. L. A. 

T urkey in PLirojic 
'rwining, Louisa 

Wallace, Helen 
Warkworth, Lord 
White, C. N. - 
Whitman, C. O. 

VA'i’Jiarn.s, N. Wynne - 
Wilsim, Ernest 
Wingate, Sir PL R. 

Young, Charles A. 
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